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THE  EVANGELIST, 


November  M, 


The  Sunday  School  Times 


A  series  of  articles  on  the.  recent 
wonderful  discoveries  in  Bible  lands, 
throwing  light  on  the  Bible  story, 
will  appear  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times  during  1895. 

Prof  Sayce  will  write  of  Egypt ; 
Dr.  Bliss,  of  Palestine ;  Prof  Hil- 
precht,  of  Babylonia  ;  Prof  Hom- 
mcl,  of  Arabia ;  Dr.  Ward,  of  the 
Hittites;  Prof  Mahaffy,  of  Greek 
manuscripts  ;  Prof  McCurdy,  of 
the  whole  field.  No  such  series  is 
available' elsewhere,  in  any  form. 

The  best  writers  on  the  International  lessons  contribute  regularly  to  each 
week’s  issue  of  The  Sunday  School  Times.  At  riie  lowest  chib  rate  the 
paper  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week. 

Sabscriptlon  RatM. — SO  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  one 
address.  $1.00  in  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  separate  addresses.  One  free  copy 
with  every  ten  jiaid  for  in  a  club  of  either  kind.  $1.50  single  copies.  To 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  theological  students,  $1.00.  Specimen  copies  free. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  1031  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Recent 
Discoveries 
in  Bibie 
Lands 


120  Lai^c  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Paiestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  "Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  on»  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  ono  dollar. 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  at  a 
promium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

Xhe  E>vangeM»t, 

33  Union  Square,  Ne'w  Yorlc. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE. 


The  standard  map  publishers,  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  tbeii 

Library  Atlas  of  the  World, 

bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  including  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  an<i 
service. 

The  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of  345  page.s. 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  17.50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89,  too  places  ren¬ 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  t> 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 


Tk»  Emngeliat  one  year,  $3.00  / 
Rand, MeflallyECo's  AHas  $7.50  ( 


Botlifor$5.2S 


Ready  This  Week. 

By  Ret'  B.  Fay  MUIh. 

God’s  World  and  Other  Sermons.  l2mo,  cloth.$l  .25 
Fifteen  sermons  wbirli  have  been  delivered  in  all  the 
larger  cities  oi  tl  e  United  States  and  Canada.  Great 
HU.rences  were  heM  spelhonml  bv  the  eloquence  and 
spiritual  force  of  there  re<i  arkaMe  dtscoatse..  They 
Bie  the  rboiceet  exam  plea  of  this  great  evai,aeliBt‘s  mar- 
V.  Ions  gl!t  of  exboriiition. 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Jeremiah,  Priest  and  Prophet.  Old  Testament 

Heroes  Series.  12mo.  cloth . . . 1.00 

"I  do  not  I  now  of  any  writer  whose  works  I  can  more 
h«  artily  n commend.”— B.  Fay  Mills. 

By  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

Received  Ye  the  Holy  Ghost?  I8mo.  cloth.. 50 
"Dr.  Cbapman  is  widely  known  as  asncresslnl  evan¬ 
gelist  and  a  prtacbtr  of  great  fervor  and  impressive¬ 
ness.”— Eufheron  Observer. 

By  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.> 

A  Primer  of  Assyriology.  By  the  author  of 
"Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments.” 
Present  I^y  Primet's.  1 8mo,  flex,  cloth,  net  .40 

"A  compact  and  succinct  resuml  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  facts  tonebingrhe  land  and  people  of  Assyria,  tneir 
langnage,  religion,  government,  etc.”— EMmoelisf. 

Other  recent  issues  in  the  series  of  Present  Day  Prim¬ 
ers  are : 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,. 
M.A. 

THE  PRINTED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  By  R.  Lovett,  M.A. 
With  many  Facsimilies  and  other  Illustrations. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  By  Canon 
Girdleatone. 

A  PRIllER  OF  THE  ORAniHAR  OP  THE  GREEK 
NEW  TESTAnENT.  By  Rev.  8.  G.  Green. 

Senf ,  postpaid,  an  n  eeipt  of  price. 

Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company, 

New  York  :  112  Fifth  Avenue,. 
Chicago:  148  A  ISOMadison  8t.. 
Toronto  :  140  A  142  Yonge  St. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seem! eg  'naccniacy  accounted  tor  to  tbe  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  rigid  critic  wbo  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejadiced  mfind. 

FREE  UTEBATCRE 

In  regard  to  tfaeai  ove  sent  on  receipt  of  2r.  postage  by 

The  Swedcub^  PubHshlug  Association, 

Germantown,  Pa. 


To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  several 
hundred,  and  not  one  has  fatted  to  please. 

Evan^elint, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


ARE  PLEASED 


with  a  correct 
what  you've 
way  that  you 


and  artistic  picture  of 
been  reading  about  in  a 

_ ^ _  cannot  be  by  text  de- 

acriptiona  You  find  this  pleasure  in  the  great 
ILLUSTRATED  newspaper  of  America. 

lo  cts.  a  espy;  $4  «  y*ar 

HARPER  *  HROTHERS.  Publlshors,  Now  York 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  .AID  THE  STUDENT 
SCHOLAR.  Cl-ERGYMAN,  LAWYER  PHY- 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Oramr  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

xsa*  'W^OZl.XaJ3. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  final  RalEtiiii  Ihm  PiiliMeB’  Pnees 

Send  na  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  pook  you  may  desiie. 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  GhamberB  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  Cltv  HaU  Paiki  SBW  roHK. 


HOLIDIYCmLOGUE  OB  application. 

nOOKS,  BOOKLCm,  CAROS.  MUSIC,  AC. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
WlUm  1.  IgraiAM.  fiMitHr.  2  C«*per  Pale^  I.  T. 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 


MEMobu'-s^criPTURE 


—  MAILED  FOR  2*  ;  60  •  A  lOO - 

MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROADWAY  N.Y 


November  15,  1894 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Projection  Lanterns,  Views,  Apparatus  and  Accessories. 


The  Master  taught  the  multitudes,  that  thronged  about  Him  everywhere  He  went,  l>y  bringing  before  them  some 
famil:ar  object  lesson.  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  heart  through  illustration  of  objects  that  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  had  seen. 

This  method  of  illustrating  has  stood  the  test  through  all  the  centuries.  The  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  most  marvellous,  and  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Sabbath-school  superintendents,  teachers  and  others,  can  now  be 
furnished  with  magic  lanterns,  stereopticons,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  large  audience^ 

Wherever  in  the  preaching  the  Gospel  by  illustrating  the  truth  this  method  has  been  introdnced,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  eminently  successful.  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  also  been  enabled  to  reach  many  young  persons  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  brought  within  Christian  influences. 

The  substantial  improvements  made  by  J.  B.  COLT  &  Co.  of  this  city,  in  operating  appliances,  have  so  simplified  the 
apparatus  as  to  enable  any  person  to  give  illustrated  lectures  upon  any  subject.  They  furnish  lantern  slides  of  all  kinds, 
and  upon  all  subjects,  with  descriptive  lectures  if  desired.  The  Evangelist  has  made  special  arrangements  with  this  firm  by 
which  we  are  able  to  furnish  subscribers  or  others  with  any  of  the  lanterns,  slides,  etc.,  manufactured  by  this  leading  and 
reliable  house,  at  the  very  lowest  cash  prices.  We  will  give  full  information  and  select  lantern  slides  if  desired,  to  illustrate 
any  subject  in  either  ancient  or  modern  history,  travel,  etc.,  for  church  or  Sabbath-school  purposes,  boys’  brigade  work, 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  woman’s  mission  meetings,  social  unions,  etc. 

If  you  are  not  practically  familiar  with  this  phase  of  church  work,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  new  interest  it  awakens 
and  the  results  it  brings.  The  expense  is  moderate,  the  apparatus  is  simple  and  easily  operated,  and  the  whole  cost  can  be 
met  by  a  few  lectures  or  exhibitions,  details  of  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  The  Evangelist. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  any  church  wishing  further  particulars. 

THB  KVANQELIST,. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


THE  STAR  STEREOPTICON. 

This  Stereopticon  is  put  on  the  market  to  supply 


‘‘PARAbolon  special.” 

I  (oaiA^K 

For  those  not  needing  a  high-priced  outfit  the 
“Special”  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
has  two  first-dass  Condensing  I.ensee-and  Frenah 
“CRITERION.”  Double  Achromatic  Obi^ive  Lenses,  focusing 

s.fitted  with  condensing  louses  4 1-a  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  “Darlot”  Wu!amp  OT“No.'^5^y^Hy^r^n*^Jd^SM^^ 

inches  diameter),  and  1-3  size  (3 1-4  inches  diameter),  with  adapters,  and  weighs  13 1-3  exceedingly  compact,  and  portable. 


XUM 


Oliver 


is  always  attractive, 
and 


When 


in  table  use  with  other  appropriate  settings,  a  rich 
'  f'  fiii  ipw^f'  and  most  pleasing  effect  results. 

4l%t  I  4^ /»'>■»/» '4* ■^/»  ^  solid  combination  of  metals,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  sil- 

wdwf  produces  the  same  effect.  The  preference  for  this  metal  over  silver 
(which  is  always  expensive,  comparatively),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period  more  than  $1,000,000.00  worth  of  these  goods  have  been  sold. 

ForCh^nnf^ss  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦!  Will  not  Tarnish, 

la  not  plated. 


Quality 


Will  not  wear  out. 

Looks  like  solid  silver. 
Wears  as  long. 

Costs  only 

One-sixth  as  much. 


nothing  surpasses  o  L/.M.JL^  *  X^^\J 

nothing  equals  < »  ^ 

Read-Think-Act"""^^^ 

on  the  followintc  offer.  In  order  to  induce  yon  to  try  onr  Solid  Sllverette 
Ware, 

We  make  this  f  “Solid  Silverette"  Tea  Spoons,  •  Sl.OO 
6  “Solid  Sllverette”  Table  Spoons,  2.00 
WDcrvun  g  “Solid  Sllverette”  Fork«,  -  -  -  *.00 

WIer!  6  Finely  Plated  Knives  .  .  .  _  )8  OO 

or  the  entire  case  of  ^4  Pieces  lor  only  -  -  $4.00 

All  Cached  In  a  neat  plueh-lined  ease. 

SPECIAL  send  any  one  of  the  sets  separately  at  Price  named,  and  if  you 

UigQ  desire  the  balance  of  case,  remit  ns  the  $4.0o,  less  amount  previously 
sent,  and  the  case  wlU  be  forwarded  at  once. 

SEEIKG  IS  B£UE¥IMG.  H  desired,  we  will  send  the  case  C.  0.  0.,  with 
privilege  of  examination  If  not  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  goods 
win  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 

Your  purchase  will  please  yon.  and  von  will,  as  do  thousands  of  others, 
cheerfully  recommend  onr  goods.  Remittances  should  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  Draft,  P.O.  or  Express  Money  Order-<.  In  any  other  form  they  should  be 
register^.  ■ 

Personally  indorsed  by  the  IifTSRiOB,  Union  Sionai.,  Baptist  Union,  Chicago; 
CHRISTIAN  Work,  New  York;  Union  Oospxl  Nkws,  Cleveland,  and  many  other 
leading  piB>ers. 

I  Address  Dcfiartinent  A,  435,  LEONARD  MANUFACTU 


Cat  showing  Plash-llned  Case  and  “Solid  Sllverette”  Set. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  15,  1^(94. 


Photograph  Department. 

We  have  in  stock  about  15,000  subjects  of 

Unmounted  Photographs 

suitable  for  art,  architectural,  or  historical  studies. 

Study  of  the  Bible, 

or  for  tableaux  representatloos ;  also  vieu's  of  places  and 
copies  of  paintings  of  noted  people,  >1.50  and  $3  doz. 

In  this  department  we  keep  ALBUMS  for  mounting 
photographs,  ranging  in  price  from  60c,  to  Sit,  according 
to  size  and  binding. 

WB  MOUNT  PHOTOGRAPHS,  and  special  esti¬ 
mates  given  for  such  work. 

Our  photographs  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  call 
and  easily  look  over  our  stock,  thus  securing  personal 
selection. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

Bnohscller.  and  Stationers, 

31  West  23(1  Street,  .  New  York. 


'Sllvwr  F*latw  that  NVaara' 


•  A  selection. 

■v&fnin^on  e.  p.  dutton  &  co., 

_  ...  Bnohscller.  and  Stationers, 

•  Sxfl  flClfl  t*Cl  •  West  23(1  Street,  .  New  York. 

Typewriter. - 

A  Deyelopment — not  an  Experiment  House  Furnishings, 


Maoy  Notable  Improvements 

skUlfnlly  Incorporated  into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  is  famous. 

S£XD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  Yoiic. 


COOKING  UTENSILS.  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS, 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS. 


“XII” 


Spoons 
and  Forks 


#  A  1  B  Ourmark 

(pronounced  X-2-I) 
means  there  is  three  times  the  usual  thickness 
(T  silver  on  the  parts  exposed  to  wear.  Goods 
so  marked  are  the  best  to  buy,  because  they 
last  longest.  Remember  to  look  for  the 
following  “  Trade  Mark." 


1847  Rogers  Bros.^^  J  J  0 


If  unable  to  procure  these  goods  from  your 
dealer,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  necessary 
information.  Manufactured  only  by  the 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Chicago,  San  Franidsco. 
New  York  Salesrooms,  I130  Broadway  and 
208  5tb  Ave.,  Madison  Square,  We^ 


Magic  Lanterns. 

0/7,  Lime,  and  Electric  Light. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  B.  Colt 
A  Co.,  16  Beekman  Street,  New 
York:  189  LaSaUe  St.,  Chicago! 
1140  Market  St.,  San  Francisco* 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


stirring  events  are  taking  place  in  the  East. 
Kin  Chow,  on  the  western  peninsula  of  Korea, 
was  taken  early  last  week,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  Chinese  forces  were  driven  back 
from  Talien-wan  to  Port  Arthur,  almost  with¬ 
out  loss  to  the  invading  army.  As  these 
words  are  written  comes  the  report  that  Port 
Arthur  is  taken  by  a  land  assault  after  a  brief 
bombardment  from  the  ships  of  war.  The  re¬ 
port,  even  if  premature,  will  doubtless  be 
true  before  this  paper  ik  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  and  with  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur 
the  way  is  clear  through  the  Strait  of  Pe- 
chi-li  and  across  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  to 
Ta-ku,  the  seaport  of  Peking.  It  is  believed 
that  a  part  of  the  Chinese  squadron  is  at 
Ta-ku,  but  so  little  does  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  trust  to  its  navy,  that  orders  have  been 
given  for  the  evacuation  by  the  court  of  the 
capital  city.  Peking  is  to  be  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  on  the  16th,  by  which  time  the 


removal  of  the  court  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  army  is 
taking  Moukden  in  flank,  advancing  upon  that 
city  from  the  direction  of  Nin-tchau,  in  the 
southwest.  With  the  fall  of  Moukden  and 
the  taking  of  Ta  ku  the  end  of  the  war  will 
have  come. 

China  is  looking  now  to  Europe,  or  perhaps 
to  America,  for  such  succor  as  arbitration  or 
friendly  negotiation  may  give  her.  She  has 
appealed  to  Russia,  and  perhaps  to  England. 
Meanwhile  President  Cleveland  has  signified, 
through  Secretary  Gresham,  the  willingness 
of  this  country  to  act  as  arbitrator.  The 
United  States  being  entirely  free  from  any 
of  those  considerations  of  self-interest  which 
must  be  felt  by  Russia  and  England  and 
France,  can  be  thoroughly  disinterested  in 
such  an  arbitration,  at  least  as  far  as  material 
or  political  interests  are  concerned.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  afifections,  however,  this 
may  be  a  more  difficult  matter.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  as  individuals,  if  not  as 
a  nation,  we  are  strongly  prejudiced  against 
China  and  in  favor  of  Japan.  There  are  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  this,  no  doubt,  but  if  it 
should  occur  that  our  Government  is  put  in 
charge  of  this  arbitration,  it  will  be  highly 
important  that  we  avoid  all  possible  imputa¬ 
tion  of  prejudice.  England,  for  example,  is 
likely  to  look  upon  the  problem  with  other 
eyes  than  ours.  _ 

The  most  important  subject  of  European 
speculation  is  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
young  Czar.  The  circular  which  was  sent 
last  Saturday  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Russian  Ministers  and  Ambassadors 
abroad  seems  very  hopeful.  According  to 
this  manifesto,  Nicholas  II.  “will  devWe  in 
no  way  from  the  completely  pacific  loyal  and 
firm  policy”  of  his  father,  and  will  devote 
himself,  like  Alexander  III. ,  to  “the  ideal  of  a 
strong  and  happy  Russia,  having  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  her  own  good,  but  at  the  same  time 
without  intending  to  injure  anybody.  ”  Such 
words  are  promising,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  problem  of  China  may  in  no 
wise  contributed  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

That  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
war  was  most  happily  illustrated  by  the 
launching  last  Monday  of  the  noble  steamer, 
St.  Louis.  This  event  was  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  as  marking  the  first  step  of  progress 
under  the  Ocean  Mail  bill  of  1891.  which  turned 
the  tide  of  American  commerce.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  the  building  of  two 
steamers,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  was  under¬ 
taken  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Cramps,  and 
with  the  purchase  under  the  same  act  of  the 
two  great  vessels  of  the  Inman  Line,  the  Paris 
and  New  York,  and  the  building  of  these  two 
steamers,  the  merchant  fleet  was  begun  which 
will  soon  be  among  the  first  in  the  world,  re¬ 


storing  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  to  that  position  of  supremacy  which  it 
once  held.  The  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  vessel 
flying  our  flag ,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Cunarilers,  it  is  the  largest  merchant  ship  in  the 
world.  There  is  much  talk  just  now  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  our  army  and  strength¬ 
ening  our  seacoast  fortificatiors,  but  to  those 
who  look  forward  to  the  new  era,  the  en¬ 
largement  of  our  commerce  seems  to  be  an 
omen  of  better  things,  a  prophecy  of  the  time 
when  peaceful  intercourse  and  the  peaceful 
interchange  of  commodities  will  do  for  the 
stability  of  human  governments  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  human  rights  more  than  war  has 
ever  done,  and  much  that  war  could  never 
attempt  to  do. 

The  honor  paid  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  since  the 
victory  of  respectable  New  York  over  the 
disreputable  and  degrading  rabble  that  ruled 
it  so  long,  is  richly  deserved.  None  realize 
his  service  to  the  city  more  keenly  than  the 
men  now  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  moral 
indignation  which  he  upreared  and  concen¬ 
trated  upon  them.  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  great  worth  and  power  which  one  ear¬ 
nestly  right  man  may  be  in  a  vast  multitude 
waiting  for  leadership.  To  him  it  brings  vivid 
reminder  of  the  weary  days  when  his  fight 
began.  Few  of  Us  zealous  followers  to  day 
will  be  likely  to  confess  how  recently  their 
oft-expresed  disapproval  was  changed  to  open 
applause.  Nor  does  he  or  any  friend  of  bis 
wish  to  bring  any  late  victorious  associate  to 
the  confessional.  Contrition,  when  sincere, 
is  its  own  supreme  censor.  And  yet  there  is  a 
service  which  this  personal  review  can  render 
us  all  just  now  by  way  of  preventing  the  vic¬ 
tors  at  the  polls  from  losing  sight  of  the  issue. 
Nothing  defeats  and  destroys  an  election  vic¬ 
tory  so  'completely  and  so  quickly  as  to  forget 
the  principles  involved  by  exalting  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  partisan  advantages  that  seem  to 
be  secured.  Already  the  Tammany  leaders 
are  reckoning  on  this  mistake  of  their  foe. 
Let  them  be  disappointed  in  that  expectation 
as  thoroughly  as  they  are  now  discomfited. 

The  late  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  devised 
liberal  things  in  bis  will  for  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  and  for  the  Old  Seventh  Church 
in  Broome  Street,  once  and  for  long,  during 
the  ministry  there  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  F.  Hat¬ 
field,  the  church  of  bis  parents.  And  fittingly, 
a  very  handsome  memorial  of  their  benefac¬ 
tor  was  last  week  placed  in  that  church,  on  its 
west  wall,  by  the  congregation  worshipping 
there.  The  occasion  brought  together  a  large 
attendance.  Dr.  Dufifield  offered  prayer  and 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Wilds,  gave  the  memorial  address. 
Dr.  Truman  Nichols  of  the  trustees  then  un¬ 
veiled  the  tablet,  and  short  addresses  followed 
by  Drs.  John  Hall  and  George  Alexander,  and 
Mr.  Cbauncey  Depew. 
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TEACHERS’  COLLEGE  ON  M0RNIN6SIDE 
HUHHTS. 

By  MIm  Graoe  H.  Dodse. 

MominKside  Heights  will  represent  to  New 
Yorkers  a  centre  of  gteat  interest.  At  the 
lower  end  will  ^  the  new  Episcopal  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  just  beyond  will  be  seen  the  eight 
white  pavilions  and  Administration  Building 
of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  adjoining  the  beauti¬ 
ful  campus  and  great  buildings  of  Columbia  | 
College.  At  the  north  end  will  stand  the  i 
Teachers’  College,  often  spoken  of  as  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  College.  This  is  a  fitting  climax,  for 
here  the  combination  of  spirit,  body,  and  mind 
are  represented  in  the  sending  forth  of  those 
who  will  guide,  devel(^,  and  control  all  three 
— a  climax,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  beginning, 
for  two*of  the  buildings  of  the  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  are  already  up,  equipped,  and  crowded 
with  eager  students.  To-day  (Thursday) 
the  public  opening  exercises  are  to  be  held, 
and  hundreds  are  expected  to  inspect  the  new 
schemes  and  devices  in  primary  education. 

The  College  represents  au  evolution.  It  was 
organized  ten  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
the  Industrial  Education  Association.  In  1889 
a  provisional  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  In  1892,  the  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  charter  having  been  fully  met,  the 
charter  was  made  absolute,  under  the  name 
of  Teachers’  College. 

The  chief  work  undertaken  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  its  early  form  was  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls  to  use  their  bands  and  eyes.  Classes 
in  manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  were 
opened.  Courses  of  public  lectures  upon  the 
New  Education  were  instituted  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns ; 
two  publications  were  issued,  the  Educational 
Ifonographs  and  Educational  Leafiets,  and 
over  60,000  copies  circulated,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  The  Industrial  Education 
Association  thus  became  a  center  of  agitation, 
of  information,  and  organization. 

As  was  natural,  there  immediately  arose  a 
demand  for  the  trained  teachers  able  to  teach 
manual  training,  and  the  industrial  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  became,  by  development,  in 
name  and  in  fact  a  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  At  the  outset  it  became  apparent 
that  manual  training  must  be  introduced,  not 
as  an  isolated  subject,  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  school  work ;  that  teachers  of  one  branch 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  all ;  that  a  training 
college  must  be  as  broad  as  education.  So  it 
came  about  in  due  time  that  the  departments 
already  organized  were  so  reinforced  that  to 
day  there  is  no  interest  in  elementary  and 
secondary  instruction  not  represented  in  the 
Teachers’  College.  Contact  with  a  university 
is  also  secured  under  the  alliance  with  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  which  went  into  operation  on 
July  1,  1898.  Qualified  students  in  the  Teach 
era’  College  are  permitted  to  take  a  portion  of 
their  work  at  Columbia,  as  candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  The 
Teachers’  College,  on  the  other  hand,  receives 
students  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  latter  are  permitted  to  elect 
any  or  all  of  the  courses  offered  them  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  a  single  desk  in  an 
office  on  East  Fourteenth  Street  sufficed  as 
the  local  habitation  of  this  organization ;  in 
the  following  year  an  office  at  No.  21  Univer¬ 
sity  Place  was  added,  and  a  year  later  another 
office.  Then  the  building  at  9  University 
Place  was  leased  for  a  number  of  years.  Two 
years  later  this  building,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  for 
fifty  years,  bad  been  outgrown,  and  the  “An¬ 
nex"  was  added.  Three  years  later  the  new 


buildings  were  under  way.  Two  of  them 
represent,  with  land  equipment,  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $750,060,  and  the  third  much 
needed  Physical  Training  and  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  Building  will  cost  $250,000  more. 

The  College  stands  as  one  of  the  first  pro 
fessional  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  an  early  report  of  the  College  issued  in 
1886,  the  President  wrote:  “It  is  not  a  Nor¬ 
mal  school  and  is  not  intended  to  be  such. 
The  Normal  schools  of  the  country  are  some 
of  them  excellent,  many  of  them  poor ;  it  is 
not  known  that  any  of  them  is  a  professional 
school.  They  are  academies  or  high  schools 
with  a  slight  infusion  of  pedagogic  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  certainly  are  not  to  the  profession 
they  represent  what  the  law  school,  the  medi¬ 
cal  school,  the  theological  seminary  are  to 
their  respective  professions.  ” 

In  theory  there  is  no  difference  in  essential 
points  between  a  Normal  school  and  a' teach¬ 
ers’  college.  Both  aim  to  prepare  teachers. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  labor  under  a  peculiar  inherent 
limitation  which  tends  to  impair  both  the 
spirit  of  their  work  and  its  result.  For  a 
Normal  school  is  essentially  neither  a  second¬ 
ary  nor  a  professional  school.  It  occupies  a 
middle  ground.  Its  studies  are  chiefly  those 
of  the  secondary  school,  and  its  spirit  is  util¬ 
itarian.  The  work  of  Normal  schools  as  such, 
t.  e. ,  Normal  schools  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
possess  elements  in  common  with  a  teachers 
college,  is  thus  vitiated  by  the  inherent  blem 
ish  of  placing  both  academic  and  professional 
training  within  limits  of  time  that  would 
barely  suffice  for  either  one  alone.  The  in¬ 
tending  teacners  who  follow  it  gain  a  kind 
of  training  that  is  neither  liberal  nor  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the  true  sense. 

Those  who  enter  the  Teachers’  College 
must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  either 
bring  college  certificates  or  pass  rigid  exam¬ 
inations.  The  regular  course  is  two  years, 
but  as  many  cannot  enter,  there  have  been 
inaugurated  two  introductory  courses.  A 
staff  of  over  fifty  professors,  instructors,  and 
lecturers  offer  seventy -five  courses  under  the 
following  general  heads :  Psychology  and  his¬ 
tory  of  education ;  Science  and  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  English  language  and  literature;  His¬ 
tory  ;  Latin  and  Greek ;  Kindergarten ;  Sci¬ 
ence,  including  Botany  and  Geology ;  Domes¬ 
tic  economy ;  Form,  drawing  and  color ; 
Mechanic  arts ;  Music ;  Phyiscal  training. 

As  no  medical  school  would  be  complete 
without  a  hospital,  so  no  Teachers’  College 
would  be  complete  without  its  laboratory 
or  school.  Thus  the  Horace  Mann  School  is 
the  key  to  the  Teachers’  College.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  of  the  College  answer  point 
for  point  to  the  work  and  problems  of  the 
school,  with  its  fourteen  years  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  the  High  School.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  the  activities  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  students  of  the  College  center  about  the 
classes  of  the  school,  their  organization, 
supervision,  curriculum,  methods,  and  the 
individual  pupils  who  compose  them. 

The  most  interesting  day  at  the  College  is 
Saturday.  Then  superintendents,  teachers  of 
schools,  and  others  come  for  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion  and  practical  information.  Thus  in  one 
class  of  forty  a  count  was  taken  and  it  was 
found  that  10,000  children  were  represented, 
taught  or  influenced  during  five  days  of  the 
week. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  extension 
and  experimental  work.  In  this  the  Faculty 
and  advanced  students  together  plan  and  put 
into  operation  profitable  work  in  industrial 
schools,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  and  other 
forms  of  philanthropic  work ;  devise  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  the  cost,  and  in  any 
way  furthering  the  use  of  objective  methods  in 


science,  manual  training,  and  domestic  econ 
omy.  The  invention  of  the  “desk  cover,"  the 
“group  method”  in  manual  training,  the  home- 
marie  illustrative  apparatus  for  use  in  the 
teaching  of  science  and  domestic  economy, 
and  the  “clay  sketches,"  a  device  for  develop¬ 
ing  ideas  of  form  in  clay  without  the*  expense 
of  casts,  illustrate  the  work  of  the  College  as 
an  experiment  station. 

Manual  training,  or  practical  education,  has 
continued  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  College 
work.  This,  in  its  twofold  aspect ;  the 
one  based  on  the  social  conditions  and  needs 
of  modem  life,  which  claim  that  every  boy 
or  girl  should  learn  to  use  hands  and  eyes,  to 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  tools  as  well  as  to 
sew,  cook,  and  take  responsibilities  in  the 
home;  the  other,  which  is  more  important, 
the  psychological,  asserting  that  the  mind 
of  the  child  requires  at  every  stage  of  its 
development  the  practical  exercises  afforded 
by  contact  with  clay,  paper,  cloth,  wood,  aiid 
iron  in  the  various  processes  of  modelling, 
drawing,  and  construction  in  its  various  forms. 

A  college  president  defines  the  value  of  this 
education  as  follows :  In  manual  training  there 
are  no  rules,  no  facts  to  be  remembered. 
There  can  be  no  rote  work.  The  pupil  can 
deceive  neither  himself  nor  his  teacher.  His 
work,  not  his  words.  Is  the  sole  test  of  the 
truth  of  his  thought.  If  true,  it  needs  no 
proof;  if  false,  it  is  false  on  its  face.  This 
training  in  exactness,  order,  precision,  train¬ 
ing  in  power  to  think,  to  judge,  to  execute, 
training  in  truth  and  honesty  with  self— this 
is  manual  training. 

The  Teachers’  College,  as  was  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  is  an  evolution  and 
does  not  consider  itself  as  in  any  way  com¬ 
plete.  It  represents,  however,  a  grand  ideal 
and  has  great  possibilities.  It  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  helped  on  by  gifts  and  endow¬ 
ments.  These  will  be  applied  to  the  greatest 
problems  of  to-day,  viz:  “how  can  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  trained  for  the  practical  duties  of  life 
and  developed  into  true,  earnest  citizens?” 
Baron  Humboldt  says:  “Whatever  we  wish  to 
see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must 
be  first  introduced  into  the  life  of  its  schools.  ” 
Is  there  any  philanthropy  so  direct,  so  eco 
nomical,  so  far  reaching  as  that  which  works 
at  the  fountain  head  of  public  education? 
The  Teachers’  College  stands  for  just  this  I 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Italy  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  com¬ 
missioner  from  that  Church  has  been  sent  to 
this  country  to  arouse  and  deepen  interest  in 
that  movement  and  to  secure  both  sympathy 
and  help  from  the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Carlo 
Gay  arrived  here  last  month,  and  was  received 
and  introduced  to  American  friends  by  Mrs. 
John  Hopkins  of  Brooklyn,  President  of  the 
American  Society  in  Aid  ot  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  beloved  Dr.  Crosby  was  Treasurer  of  this 
Society  from  its  founding  to  his  death.  Signor 
Gay  finds  many  friends  in  this  country,  for 
we  are  beginning  here  to  realize  how  much 
Italy,  with  the  large  immigration  from  that 
country  to  this,  will  have  to  do  with  our 
problems  in  the  next  few  decades,  and  to 
awake  to  the  importance  of  evangelizing  her 
people.  Few  of  us,  however,  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  field  is  a  most  promising 
one.  The  eagerness  to  read  the  Bible  is  a 
token  of  this.  No  other  book  published  in 
recent  years  in  any  country  has  had  the  sale 
of  an  Illustrated  Bible  published  in  monthly 
parts  by  an  enterprising  firm  in  Milan.  Signor 
Gay  is  ready  to  tell  churches  and  societies  all 
about  these  things.  He  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  Mrs.  John  Hopkins,  62  Tompkins 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


November  i^, 

UNDER  THE  OATALPA. 

By  i^v.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

BrookltK,  November  8, 1804. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  political 
cyclone  that  has  swept  over  this  common¬ 
wealth  is  the  overthrow  of  a  class  of  men  who 
have  long  held  sway  in  both  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  For  many  years  scarcely  a  single 
native-born  Protestant  citizen  has  held  any 
important  office  in  New  York  ;  the  American 
Protestants  have  furnished  a  large  majority  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  city’s  rulers— and  rumsellers  like¬ 
wise.  The  Crokers,  the  Gilroys,  the  Shee¬ 
hans,  the  Divvers,  and  other  Hibernians  com¬ 
pose  the  disreputable  dynasty  which  has  been 
rioting  in  the  “spoils”  of  that  long-plundered 
metropolis.  The  German  element  was  never 
large  in  the  Tammany  tyranny. 

What  was  true  of  New  York  was  true  also 
of  Brooklyn  until  last  year.  Our  “City  of 
Churches”  was  under  the  despotic  domination 
of  an  illiterate  Roman  Catholic  Irishman, 
named  Hugh  McLaughlin.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  conception  of  statesmanship  or  politi¬ 
cal  economy ;  and  yet  he  held  absolute  control 
of  a  great  city,  and  in  part,  of  the  greatest 
State  of  the  Union!  His  word  was  law;  his 
nod  controlled  the  conventions  of  his  pariy. 
A  prominent  lawyer  of  Brooklyn  who  sought 
the  office  of  judge,  once  told  me  that  the  es¬ 
tablished  custom  was  to  submit  the  names  of 
all  candidates  for  high  office  and  humble  to 
Mr.  McLaughlin.  “He  looks  over  the  names,” 
said  the  lawyer,  “and  deeidts  irho  ihall  be  nom- 
imtted!^  Can  anyone  conceive  of  a  more  dis¬ 
graceful  travesty  of  popular  government  than 
this  subjection  of  a  great  and  rich  city  to  the 
domination  of  an  illiterate,  self-constituted 
autocrat?  Last  year  a  moral  uprising  in 
Brooklyn  huiIed  this  McLaughlin  dynasty 
from  power,  just  as  the  moral  uprising  in 
New  York — led  by  the  heroic  Dr.  Parkhurst 
—  has  buried  up  the  Tammany  dynasty 
under  an  avalanche  of  righteous  retribution. 
There  is  no  little  discussion  of  “Christian 
Sociology”  in  these  times,  but  some  of  its  best 
lessons  are  taught  at  the  ballot-box.  It  often 
requires  some  time  and  some  hard  experience 
to  get  our  Yankee  nation  thoroughly  mad;  but 
when  their  back  is  once  up,  they  have  gener¬ 
ally  made  short  work  with  the  practitioners 
of  political  knavery — from  the  days  of  Aaron 
Burr  to  the  days  of  David  B.  Hill. 

It  is  rather  a  sharp  transition  to  turn  from 
politics  to  sacred  poetry,  yet  I  am  drawn  to 
this  latter  theme  by  the  sight  of  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  entitled,  “Lyrics  of  a  Long  Life,”  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall.  During  my  recent 
visit  to  my  beloved  London  brother,  he  was 
correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  this,  his  latest - 
bom  book.  There  has  always  been  a  strong 
vein  of  the  poetical  mingled  with  the  vein  of 
the  practical  in  Dr.  Hall’s  composition.  He 
has  a  sharp  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  in  Gospel  grace.  Twenty 
five  of  the  lyrics  are  “Mountain  Musings. ” 
One  of  them  is  a  fine  sonnet  written  at  the 
crag  over  the  Morteratsch  Glacier,  from  which 
the  gifted  young  Charles  Edward  Reed  (son  of 
Sir  Charles)  fell,  July,  1884.  Another  is  a 
hymn  of  fervid  aspiration  composed  during  a 
Sabbath  at  Baalbek  on  the  shoulder  of  Lebanon. 
It  ends  with  a  holy  longing  for  a  glimpse  of 
heaven:  .  . 

“  Those  heaveoly.beiKhtS'I.long  to  i;l|mb,., , 

To  reach  those  alittering  peaks  sablime. 

Still  np  those  shin'ng  steps  to  press. 

The  mountain  of  Ood's  holiness. 

,  There  Carmel's  excellency  blends. 

With  all  the  Charms  that  Sharon  lends  ; 

Oh,  for  that  taever  setting  sun  1 
‘  The  *  glory  ’  of  that  ‘  Lebanon  ’  I  ” 

There  are  several  beautiful  hymns  for  pri¬ 
vate  devotion,  hymns  of  .  faith  and  holiness. 
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and  of  sweet  solace  in  hours  of  affliction. 
Some  of  these  we  used  to  sing  at  the  delight¬ 
ful  service  of  morning  worship  in  Brother 
Hall’s  happy  home.  Others  I  have  listened  to 
in  the  Sabbath  services  of  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Road.  What  a  joyous  and  sunny 
old  age  Dr.  Hall  is  spending  !  The  sap  of  that 
stalwart  English  oak  flows  in  as  full  a  current 
at  nearly  fourscore  as  in  the  days  of  his  ear¬ 
liest  planting ;  his  leaf  doth  not  wither,  and 
there  never  were  so  many  souls  gathered  under 
the  shadow  of  his  far-spreading  boughs.  Elo¬ 
quent  as  Dr.  Hall  is  in  the  pulpit,  yet  like 
many  another  Englishman,  he  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  his  own  hospitable  home.  That  “Vine 
House”  up  on  classic  Hampstead  Hill  is  an 
ideal  home— full  of  objects  to  gladden  the  eye 
and  cheer  the  heart.  His  charming  wife 
accompanies  him  on  his  evangelistic  preach¬ 
ing  tours,  and  is  the  intellectual  companion  of 
his  flipside.  Such  a  long  life,  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  Christ’s  love  is  a  “lyric”  in 
itself. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  on  my  way  with 
Brother  Hall  to  visit  Mrs.  Spurgeon,  we  j 
passed  the  “Norwood  Cemetery"  in  which  her 
husband  lies  buried.  His  monument,  of 
massive  granite,  crowns  a  hill.  Upon  one 
side  is  inscribed,  “Here  rests  the  body  of 
Charles  Hadoon  Spurgeon  in  blessed  hope 
of  the  glorious  appearing  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  ”  On  the  other  side  are 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  these 
two  favorite  verses  which  contain  the  very 
essence  and  power  of  his  long  and  wonderful 
ministry : 

“  E’er  since  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream. 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supp  y, 

Redeem'ng  love  has  been  my  theme. 

And  shall  he  till  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  soog 
I  ll  sing  Thy  power  to  save. 

When  this  poor  lisping  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave.’' 

MILTON’S  FRIEND. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  The  lovers  of  Whittier 
doubtless  remember  his  noble  introduction  to 
that  precious  book,  “The  Journal  of  John 
Woolman.  ”  They  will  recall  the  fact  that,  as 
they  read  the  charming  pages  they  experienced 
a  thrill  of  delight  and  surprise  as  they  came 
to  those  sweet,  tender  lines  from  Andrew 
Marvel,  which  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
“Friends”  who  had  been  exiled  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  West  India  islands. 

“What  shall  we  do  but  sing  his  praise. 

Who  led  ns  i  hrongh  a  watery  msze 
Unto  an  Isle  so  long  unknown. 

And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own. 

And  in  these  rock  s  for  us  did  raise  ' 

A  temple  where  to  sound  his  praise— 

Oh.  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt 
’Till  it  nriive  at  heaven’s  vault. 

Which  then,  perhaps,  reboundiug  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexlque  bay.” 

As  we  have  read  this  strain  of  perfect  mel¬ 
ody  we  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  martyrs  for  their  opinions  while 
leading  devout  blameless  lives.  Then  our  in¬ 
dignation  was  aroused  toward  those  who 
under  pretense  of  religious  duty  thus  treated 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

Our  interest  next  was  turned  to  him  who 
wrote  such  lines.  We  wanted  to  know  more 
of  one  whose  verse  had  touched  our  souls. 
Perhaps  at  once  we  found  a  copy  of  his  poems 
and  then  sat  down  to  a  banquet  of  delights. 
Soon  we  found 

“Fragrant  gardens,  shady  woods. 

Deep  meadows  and  transparent  floods,” 

and  read  on  through  his  poem  to  Cromwell’s 
great  general,  Fairfax’,  and  then  to  Cromwell 
himself.  We  laughed  at  his  satires,  we  en¬ 
joyed  his  patriotism  and  his  hated  of  tyranny, 
royal  and  priestly.  We  thanked  him  for  his 
appreciation  of  “the  poet  blind  yet  bold,”  ^d 


were  drawn  to  him  still  more  that  through 
the  lifetime  of  the  “mighty  poet”  Marvell  was 
known  as  Milton’s  friend. 

This  friendship  probably  began  when  they 
were  in  Italy,  It  deepened  when  Milton  was 
foreign  secretary  to  Cromwell  and  Marvell 
was  his  assistant.  It  partook  of  reverence 
and  devotion  which  boldly  showed  itself  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  time  when  some  high  in 
church  and  state  found  their  delight  in  utter¬ 
ing  invectives  and  coarse  wit  on  “the  blind 
adder  who  spit  poison,”  as  South  said  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king.  Marvell’k 
pen  sprang  to  the  rescue  of  him  whose  eyes 
were  “bereft  of  light”  because  “overplied  in 
Liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  task.”  And  no 
writer  of  his  day  was  so  much  feared  when  he 
wrote  against  arbitrary  rule  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  intolerance  in  the  cburch,  where  if 
anywhere  on  earth  toleration  and  charity 
should  visibly  bear  sway.  Books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  strong,  keen,  eloquent,  humorous,  un¬ 
answerable.  kept  issuing  from  his  prolific 
brain  throughout  those  sad  and  persecuting 
years. 

I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  the  last 
books  he  wrote.  It  bears  the  title,  “A  Short 
Historical  Essay,  concerning  General  Councils, 
Synods,  Convocations,  Creeds  and  Imposition  in 
Matters  of  Religion.  ”  And,  strange  to  say,  as 
far  as  the  principles  it  maintains  and  illus¬ 
trates  are  concerned  it  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  our  day  and  for  ourselves,  only 
who  in  our  church  has  a  style  so  penetrat¬ 
ing,  so  keen,  so  flashing,  so  vivacious  and 
so  strong?  He  delightfully  assails  “the  ini- 
I  position  of  a  new  article  or  creed  upon  the 
Christian  world,  not  being  contained  in  ex¬ 
press  words  of  Scripture,  to  be  believed  with 
divine  faith.”  “Far  be  it  from  me,”  he  writes, 
“to  derogate  from  the  just  authority  of  any 
of  those  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith  that 
are  received  by  our  church  upon  clear  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Scriptures.”  “Certainly,  if 
any  creed  had  been  necessary,  or  at  least  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  been  imposed,  our  Saviour  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  left  the  church  destitute 
in  a  thing  of  that  moment.”  The  Apostle 
Paul,  too,  who  was  caught  up  into  Paradise 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  could  have  put 
an  additional  article  to  the  creed  had  he  saw 
fit.  “When  it  comes  once  to  a  creed  made 
and  imposed  by  other  men  as  a  matter  of 
divine  faith,  the  case  grows  very  delicate.  A 
Christian  of  honor,  when  it  comes  to  this  will 
weigh  every  w'ord,  nay  every  syllable.  One 
that  is  a  Christian  in  good  earnest,  when  a 
creed  is  imposed,  will  sooner  eat  fire  than 
take  it  against  his  judgment.  There  have 
been  martyrs  for  Reason,  and  it  was  bravely 
in  them ;  but  how  much  more  would  men  be 
so  for  Reason  Religionized  and  Christianized  I 
But  it  is  an  inhuman  and  unchristian  thing 
for  those  faith  stretchers,  whosoever  they  be, 
to  put  men’s  persons  or  their  consciences  upon 
the  toiture,  to  rack  them  to  their  notions.” 
“Every  man  must  use  all  helps  possible  for 
his  best  satisfaction — hearing,  reading,  con¬ 
ferring,  praying  for  the  assistance  of  God’s 
spirit;  and  when  he  has  done  this  he  is  his 
own  expositor,  his  own  both  minister  and 
people,  bishop  and  diocese,  his  own  council.” 
“This  scrupulous  private  judgment  must  be 
admitted  or  otherwise  all  creeds  become  mere 
instruments  of  equivocalism  or  persecution.” 

Is  not  this  applicable  to  our  church  today, 
for  “substance  of  doctrine”?  Where  did  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  tell  us  that  we  must  hold,  as 
an  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  the  iner¬ 
rancy  of  original  autographs  which  none  have 
ever  seen? 

Well,  if  they  dispose  us  from  the  ministry, 
or  suspend  us  until  we  repent  and  confess,  we 
will  quietly  go  like  the  exiled  “Fpends,”  and 
wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast  we  will  try  to  sing 
“Oh.  let  our  voice  bis  praise  exalt 
”nil  it  arrive  at  heaveil’s  vault. 

Which  theu.  perhaps,  rebounding  may 
j  Echo  beyond  the  Mexiqne  Bay.” 

I  Yours  for  a  free  conscience, 

>  T.  D.  O’Bryan. 
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ALASKA,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  V. 

RETURN  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
Drawbeclu  to  Alaska  — Th«  lone  bright  dnj  followed 
by  a  long  dark  night.— The  climate  mild,  bnt  the 
rain,  rain,  rain  I— Sitka,  the  capital  of  Alaska. — 
The  Territorial  Ooremment.— The  Cause  of  Crime 
In  Alaska. — A  plea  that  the  Miner  should  have  his 
little  drink.” — Coffee  better  than  whlAejr. 

We  came  back  from  Alaska  in  triumph.  We 
had  not  seen  everything.  Nor  was  that  neces¬ 
sary.  When  a  man  goes  to  Venice  he  is  not 
obliged,  in  order  to  see  it,  to  take  a  gondola 
by  the  month,  and  be  rowed  through  every 
one  of  its  hundred  canals.  A  dozen  is  as  good 
as  a  hundred.  When  he  has  done  this,  he 
can  turn  into  the  Grand  Canal  as  proudly  as 
if  he  were  a  Doge  of  Venice  going  in  state 
to  marry  the  city  to  the  sea. 

So  in  Alaska  the  islands  that  one  sees  in 
going  up  and  down  are  as  good  as  a  thousand  ; 
for  each  one  tells  the  story  of  them  all — of 
their  volcanic  formation ;  of  what  has  been 
done  by  fire,  and  what  by  water ;  of  their 
peculiar  vegetation  ;  and  of  all  the  elements 
that  are  combined  in  so  much  of  grandeur 
and  of  beauty. 

To  add  to  the  pleasure  of  our  experience, 
the  weather,  which  is  apt  to  be  capricious, 
was  perfect ;  we  had  not  a  day  of  rain ;  noi 
was  there  a  shadow  in  the  sky,  except  as  the 
fleecy  clouds  gathered  round  the  setting  sun. 
And  the  nights  were  almost  as  bright  as  the 
days,  with  the  long,  lingering  twilight,  upon 
which,  near  the  end,  rose  the  full  moon, 
whose  soft  light  seamed  to  quiver  with  tender 
ness  as  it  fell  on  the  whispering  woods  and  the 
rippling  waters. 

Does  this  seem  like  an  ideal  world?  Yet  for 
all  its  charms,  the  thousand  islands  of  Alaska 
are  not  quite  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  If  in 
the  summer  night  is  turned  into  day,  in  the 
winter  day  is  turned  into  night  Every  sum 
mer  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to  the 
North  Cape  in  Norway  to  see  the  Midnight 
Sun.  For  a  few  days  the  sun  does  not  set, 
it  only  stoops  toward  the  horizon,  and 
straightway  turns  again  and  mounts  to  the 
zenith,  so  that  the  enraptured  beholder  feels 
that  he  has  at  last  reached  a  land  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  “  there  is  no  night  there.  ” 
But  this  beatific  vision  continues  but  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  shadows  come  creep 
ing  on  again;  till  in  a  few  months  dark¬ 
ness  broods  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
twenty  four  hours  True,  these  long  nights 
have  their  compensations.  In  farming  com¬ 
munities,  where  the  long  summer  days  are 
spent  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  on  winter 
nights  what  domestic  happiness  clusters  round 
the  roaring  fires!  These  long  evenings  fur¬ 
nish  the  needed  leisure  for  reading  and  for 
study.  My  brother  Cyrus  once  paid  a  visit  to 
Iceland,  and  found  there  a  people  of  unusual 
intelligence,  which  they  owed  in  part  to  their 
long  winters,  for  that  was  their  school  time, 
and  as  the  time  was  long,  it  gave  them  the 
greater  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

As  to  climate,  that  of  Alaska  is  not  so  cold  as 
that  of  New  England,  as  the  Black  Current  of 
.Tapan  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  Gulf  Stream 
4'omes  to  our  New  England  coast.  But  that 
warm  current  brings  something  besides  “ethe¬ 
real  mildness”  :  it  drinks  up  such  an  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  that  great  clouds  rise  in  the  West  and 
drift  Eastward,  and  striking  against  the 
snow -clad  mountain  ranges,  are  precipitated 
all  along  the  coast.  Sitka  is  said  to  be  the 
rainiest  place  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
tropics.  One  who  had  lived  there  the  year 
round  told  me  that  of  the  365  days  it  rained 


270!  This  is  paying  rather  dear  for  grand 
scenery,  for  snow-clad  mountains,  and  glaciers 
and  waterfalls  1 

But  little  thought  we  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
as  we  sailed  into  the  splendid  harbor  of  Sitka 
on  Midsummer  Day,  the  15th  of  July,  with 
a  midsummer  sun  shining  on  the  quaint  old 
Russian  town.  Why  the  Russians  chose  it  for 
their  capital  it  is  easy  to  see :  because  it  is 
midway  between  the  North  and  the  South ; 
and  has  a  double  entrance :  opening  at  once 
to  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Archipelago  and 
the  ocean  ;  and  more  than  all,  has  a  harbor 
that  is  so  spacious  and  beautiful  that  it  is 
sometimes  compared  to  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
This  seems  rather  ambitious,  and  yet  we  could 
hardly  wonder  at  it,  as  the  Queen  made  a 
sweep  round  its  circumference,  and  we  took 
in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it.  now  look¬ 
ing  up  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  which  towers 
above  it  like  another  Vesuvius,  and  then  sailing 
along  bold  “bluffs”  not  unworthy  to  be  com 
pared  with  the  cliffs  of  Capri  and  Sorrento. 

As  the  capital,  Sitka  inherits  a  sort  of  dig 
nity  from  the  old  Russian  days,  though  there 
are  but  small  signs  of  imperial  magnificence, 
such  as  the  ruins  of  a  stately  old  house,  called 
by  courtesy  the  “Castle,”  as  it  did  the  double 
duty  of  being  at  once  a  fort  and  the  residence 
of  the  Governor;  a  block  house,  built  of  logs, 
that  was  put  up  for  defence  against  the  Indi¬ 
ans ;  and  a  small  Greek  church,  for  the  service 
of  the  few  descendants  of  Russians,  who  still 
abide  in  the  place  once  occupied  by  their 
fathers. 

■  But  all  the  authority  implied  in  these  is 
gone,  and  as  we  drew  up  to  the  w  barf,  it  was 
good  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  flying,  and  a 
little  parade  giound  opposite  the  landing,  with 
half  a  dozen  field -pieces  to  fire  a  salute  on 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  “dignities.” 
Alaska  is  a  Territory,  with  a  Governor  ap 
pointed  by  the  President,  collectors  of  the 
revenue,  and  oflicers  of  courts— a  small  official 
staff,  but,  supported  by  several  companies 
of  soldiers,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
government :  to  insure  protection  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  to  maintain  justice, 
with  the  prompt  arrest  and  punishment  of 
crime. 

So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  is  not  much 
crime  in  Alaska— not  more,  at  least,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  border  territory.  The  natives 
are  poor  and  degraded,  and  filthy  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  habits,  but  they  are  not  the  fiercest  of 
savages.  On  the  outskirts  of  Sitka  is  the  In 
dian  quarter,  where  one  may  see  groups  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  sun,  with  ragged  garments  and 
unkempt  hair,  as  wretched  specimens  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  one  could  find  in  any  heathen  coun¬ 
try.  But  there  maybe  filth  and  squalor  with¬ 
out  crime.  They  would  not  break  out  so  often 
in  deeds  of  violence  were  not  their  tempers 
inflamed  by  t  at  which  sets  on  fire  the  blood 
of  men  of  all  countries  and  all  races — white, 
red,  or  black.  So  that  the  question  of  civiliz 
ing  the  Indian  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  keeping  him  away  from  that 
by  which  he  is  “demonized,”  or  “set  on  fire 
of  hell.” 

Recognizing  this  great  danger,  the  laws  for 
the  prohibition  of  ardent  spirits  in  Alaska  are 
of  the  most  stringent  kind  But  can  they  be 
enforced  f  That  is  the  problem.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  police  a  coast  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  where  there  are  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  islands,  behind  which  the  swift  canoe 
of  the  smuggler  can  dart  beyond  pursuit,  and 
hide  the  forbidden  spirits  in  the  recesses  of 
the  forest. 

To  this  the  advocates  of  prohibition  answer, 
“Nonsense!  Let  the  Government  give  us  a 
revenue  cutter,  with  two  or  three  swift 
launchest  and  we  will  soon  run  these  smug¬ 
glers  to  their  holes.  It  is  not  for  want  of  suf¬ 


ficient  means,  but  of  determined  purpose,  that 
the  curse  is  suffered  to  remain,  to  blight  the 
prosperity  of  this  far  off  territory. " 

But  even  if  the  law  could  be  enforced,  some 
are  still  opposed  to  the  policy  of  prohibition. 
They  take  a  tone  of  pity  for  the  “poor  miner,” 
arguing  that  he  has  a  right  to  have  his 
“little  drink” ;  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
rob  him  of  what  is  often  the  sole  comfort  of 
his  hard  life.  Without  some  stimulant,  they 
tell  us,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exist  in  this 
cold,  harsh  climate,  especially  for  one  leading 
a  life  of  such  privation  and  exposure.  They 
draw  a  picture  of  the  miner  taking  his  pick  at 
early  morning,  and  starting  for  the  mountains 
in  search  of  gold.  All  day  long  he  climbs  the 
heights,  or  plunges  into  the  depths.  It  is  raw 
and  cold :  the  thermometer  is  below  zero :  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  or  he  is  blinded  with  snow, 
till  night  comes  on,  and  he  drags  himself 
back  to  his  tent  wet  and  shivering,  tired 
in  body  and  sick  at  heart.  Nothing  can  stir 
his  blood,  and  set  it  flowing  in  his  veins,  like 
a  good  glass  of  hot  whiskey !  Would  it  not  be 
the  extreme  of  cruelty  to  deny  the  poor  fellow 
his  only  comfort  and  only  luxury,  on  which 
even  his  life  may  depend? 

This  is  a  strong  plea ;  and  it  requires  some 
courage  to  expose  one’s  self  to  a  charge  of 
“cruelty.”  Rather  would  we  take  the  part  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  But  is  whiskey  the  only 
resource?  If  the  brave  miner  would  suffer  a 
word  of  kindness,  might  I  not  say  to  him, 
“Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  for  you.  if, 
when  drenched  to  the  skin,  instead  of  rushing  to 
tlie  whiskey  bottle,  you  should  kindle  a  blaz 
iiig  fire,  that  should  send  a  glow  to  your  very 
bones ;  and  then  put  the  kettle  on,  and  make 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  such  as  your  wife 
would  make  lor  you  at  home?  Would  not  that 
be  equal  to  the  best  of  Old  Bourbon  or  Old  Rye 
to  warm  you  through  and  through?  And  if 
all  in  the  mining  camp  should  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample,  would  there  not  be  fewer  broken  beads 
and  bloody  noses?” 

Here  I  am,  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  entering 
into  moral  questions  that  are  altogether  too 
large  to  be  despatched  in  a  paragraph.  If 
these  temptations  to  evil  give  but  a  poor  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  future  of  this  far-off  portion  of 
our  country,  yet  against  this  dark  background 
there  is  a  gleam  of  brightness  in  the  Schools 
and  Missions,  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
my  last  letter  on  Alaska.  H.  M.  F. 


The  call  of  the  Rev.  John  S.  Penman,  late  of 
Irvington  on  the  Hudson,  to  Bangor,  Me. ,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  his  friends  as  peculiarly  fitting  ev 
ery  way,  and  congratulations  are  extended  all 
round.  The  change  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Penobscot  is  one  easily  made  in  these  times  of 
swift  transport,  enabling  one  to  keep  hold  of 
friends  and  associations  within  the  range  of  a 
few  hours ;  and  should  the  climate  prove  kind¬ 
ly  to  him  and  his  family,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
a  period  of  delightful  work  and  good  growth 
for  a  man  of  Mr.  Penman’s  fine  quality  and 
capability.  It  is  this  gain  to  Bangor  that  off¬ 
sets  in  its  measure  the  loss  to  Irvington  and 
to  our  church.  The  sorrow  of  his  Hudson 
River  friends  at  his  departure  from  among 
them  as  minister  and  neighbor  is  enhanced  by 
the  very  unselfishness  of  bis  going.  He  was 
unwilling  to  involve  his  church  in  any  degree. 
So  he  insisted  on  being  released  from  his  pas¬ 
torate.  Standing  thus  alone  in  his  protest 
against  the  intolerance  of  our  Assembly,  he 
has  rallied  the  whole  body  of  his  warm  friends 
to  bis  side  in  sincerest  respect  for  his  high 
motive  and  his  quiet,  dignified,  manful  posi¬ 
tion.  The  new  field  opens  now  before  him  in¬ 
vitingly  and  full  of  promise  as  the  new  age  of 
broader  life  and  larger  charity  opens  before 
all  lovers  of  light  and  honest  seekers  for  the 
truth. 
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THE  OREAT  DELIYERANCE. 

It  is  a  week  since  the  election  in  this  city, 
and  still  we  are  bewildered  by  what  our  eyes 
have  seen.  The  result  was  so  much  greater 
than  we  had  dared  to  hope,  that  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.  We  are  like  them  that  dream. 

Of  the  known  agencies  that  have  brought 
about  this  great  result,  all  give  the  first  place 
to  Dr.  Parkhurst,  whose  brave  utterances  from 
the  pulpit  first  aroused  the  public  feeling  of 
this  <-ity  to  the  vices  and  crimes  hidden  under 
the  cloak  of  our  city  government.  His  ex¬ 
posures  seemed  almost  incredible,  and  many 
would  still  have  persisted  in  unbelief  but  for 
the  horrible  revelations  of  the  Lexow  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
and  unstopped  the  ears  of  the  deaf.  The  dull¬ 
est  had  their  perceptions  quickened.  At  last 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy  fell  off,  and  what  we 
had  called  our  city  government  was  seen  to 
be  literally  a  den  of  thieves.  That  this  den 
has  been  turned  upside  down,  and  the  wretches 
have  been  exposed  in  the  sight  of  men,  is  a 
result  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  all  who 
have  had  any  part  in  the  upturning,  and  still 


under  our  form  of  government.  About  the 
same  time  Miss  Martineau  came  for  the  same 
purpose.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  old 
country,  an  English  lady  (who  related  to  us 
the  incident)  expressed  a  fear,  since  her  expec¬ 
tations  were  so  high,  that  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  disappointed ;  to  which  Miss  Martineau 
made  this  memorable  reply :  “  I  certainly  think 
that  the  American  Constitution  is  only  less 
perfect  than  the  solar  system  1”  And  yet  this 
Constitution,  which  an  English  observer 
thought  so  near  to  absolute  perfection,  has  had 
to  be  amended  from  time  to  time  to  conform 
to  new  conditions.  The  changes  made  by  the 
civil  war,  especially  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
made  it  necessary  that  new  agreements  should 
be  entered  into  between  the  States  that  were 
“the  high  contracting  parties”  to  the  original 
Union,  which  should  be  formulated  as  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  and  adopted  by  the 
required  number  of  Legislatures,  and  so  made 
a  permanent  part  of  our  national  government. 

What  is  necessary  in  national  affairs,  is 
equally  so  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States.  In  the  case  of  New  York  there  was  a 
special  necessity  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  revision,  undertaken  some  twenty 
years  ago,  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  was  not  adopted,  and  so  all  its  labors 
fell  to  the  ground.  Hence  the  more  need  of 
a  new  Convention,  such  as  has  been  sitting 


more  grateful  to  Almighty  God. 

But  w’e  must  not  be  too  confident.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  party  that  has  been  defeated 
in  our  city  election  is  keeping  very  quiet, 
because  it  has  been  stunned  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  blow  that  it  has  received.  But  by  and 
bye  it  will  recover  consciousness,  and  begin 
to  show  signs  of  its  old  pernicious  vitality. 
It  will  not  die  willingly  so  long  as  it  has  the 
strongest  possible  motive  to  live.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  this  city  are  about  thirty-five  millions 
a  year  1  This  is  an  enormous  sum  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  paying  officials  and  carrying  out 
city  contracts,  in  which  there  will  be  a  thou¬ 
sand  opportunities  for  pickings  and  stealings. 
After  the  years  in  which  the  lowest  class  of 
adventurers  have  been  revelling  in  the  spoils 
of  a  great  city,  it  will  take  a  long  discipline 
in  good,  honest  and  efficient  government,  to 
make  our  people  used  to  what  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  civilization. 

NOT  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN. 

The  Services  Rendered  by  Mr.  Joseph  H. 

Choate. 

In  our  jubilation  over  the  victory  for  law 
and  order  and  good  government  in  this  city, 
let  us  not  forget  what  has  been  done  for  us 
elsewhere.  During  the  long,  hot  months  of 
this  summer,  a  Convention  has  been  hard  at 
work  in  Albany,  revising  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Such  revisions  need 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  all  constitu¬ 
tions,  as  new  times  bring  new  conditions.  No 
constitution  can  be  made  perfect  at  the  first. 
Even  that  of  the  United  States,  though  drawn 
up  by  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men,  was  not 
complete  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Conven 
tion  which  framed  it  sat  George  Washington, 
and  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  ability  and  devotion  to  their  country 
had  been  proved  in  the  long  years  of  war. 
They  adopted  a  Constitution  in  which  all  the 
separate  and  divided  powers  of  government 
were  “fitly  framed  together”  to  be  a  bulwark 
of  law  and  liberty  for  all  time. 

“  They  builds'!  better  tbau  they  knew,” 
for  it  has  taken  all  the  generations  since  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  work  which 
they  did  for  their  country  and  for  mankind. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  celebrated  Frenchman, 
De  Tocqueville,  made  a  visit  to  this  country 
to  study  American  institutions  as  developed 


this  summer,  to  prepare  amendments  to  perfect 
our  fundamental  law. 

Of  the  character  of  the  body  to  which  this 
duty  was  assigned,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  judge  from  a  day  or  two  spent  in  Alba 
ny.  The  Convention  met  in  the  State  House, 
occupying  the  Assembly's  chamber.  Looking 
over  the  heads,  it  seemed  to  one  who  was  a 
disinterested  observer  that  it  contained  a  large 
number  of  men  of  ability.  Certain  bull¬ 
headed  politicians,  that  appeared  in  such  force 
in  our  Legislature,  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence ;  and  in  their  place,  so  far  as  one  who 
was  simply  a  looker  on  could  judge,  was  a 
body  of  men  who  conducted  the  high  business 
for  which  they  were  assembled,  not  only 
“  decently  and  in  order, "  but  with  an  honest 
purpose  to  promote  the  public  good. 

What  the  Convention  has  done  it  would  take 
too  long  to  tell.  For  one  thing,  it  has  put  its 
heavy  hand  on  gambling,  not  only  as  carried 
on  in  gambling  “bells,”  to  the  ruin  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  in  our  cities,  but  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  pool  rooms  and  on  the  race  tracks. 
This  is  butone  of  its  many  useful  “  prohibitions.  ” 

But  leaving  all  these,  we  refer  to  but  one 
provision  of  supreme  importance,  that  which 
separates  city  elections  from  national  elections. 
Here  are  two  things  which  are  totally  distinct. 
Every  two  years  we  elect  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  every  four  years  a  President — who, 
as  they  are  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  are  voted  for  according  as  they  represent 
one  or  the  other  of  certain  policies  as  to  the 
administration  of  government,  which  divide 
the  people  of  the  country  into  two  great  polit¬ 
ical  parties. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  government  of  a  city? 
That  is  a  local  matter,  which  belongs  to  our 
own  household, and  which  we  should  manage  as 
we  do  any  other  part  of  our  domestic  economy  ? 
What  has  cleaning  the  streets  of  New  York 
to  do  with  the  tariff?  This,  and  all  other  do¬ 
mestic  economies,  we  should  no  more  expose 
to  the  public  eye  than  we  should  hang  out  the 
week’s  washing  to  the  gaze  of  the  passing 
world.  Yet,  by  the  artifice  of  certain  manipu¬ 
lators,  all  these  local  interests,  which  ought 
to  be  purely  matters  of  business,  have  been 
smuggled  into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  men 
nominated  for  city  ofilces  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  republicans  or  democrats;  and,  as 
the  elections  for  Mayor  and  Aldermen  took 


place  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  polls,  as 
the  election  of  President  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  the  latter,  who  might  be  nominated  from 
the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  country,  often 
dragged  behind  them  a  riff-raff  of  vile  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  been  the  curse  of  our  cities. 
This  was  reversing  the  rule  of  lawful  marriage 
and  “joining  together”  what  God— that  is, 
what  reason  and  natural  justice — had  “pat 
asunder.  ” 

For  this  horrible  alliance  there  was  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  was  instant  and  absolute 
divorce ;  and  therefore  in  the  revised  Consti¬ 
tution  it  is  made  a  fixed  and  fundamental 
rule,  that  the  election  for  the  high  offices  of 
the  State  and  National  governments  shall  not 
take  place  on  the  same  day,  nor  in  the  same 
year,  as  the  city  elections— so  that  candidates 
for  the  local  offices  of  a  oity  must  stand  on 
their  own  merits,  and  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
behind  the  great  names  of  men  distin¬ 
guished  in  public  affairs.  Patrick  O’Flaherty 
or  Jimmy  O’Brien,  if  nominated  for  Aldermen, 
will  not  be  able  to  claim  support  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  “Dimmicrats,  ”  but  must  appear 
simply  as  they  are,  as  the  keepers  of  grog¬ 
shops,  that  are  but  too  well  known  to  the  po¬ 
lice  as  the  rallying  places  of  the  worst  part  of 
the  city’s  population.  By  that  record  let  them 
stand  or  fall ! 

If  the  Convention  had  done  no  more  than 
this— to  separate  municipal  and  national  elec¬ 
tions — it  would  have  rendered  an  unspeak¬ 
able  service  to  our  city  and  State,  and,  by  the 
force  of  its  example,  to  the  whole  country. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
amendments  which  make  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  the  model  State  Constitution  of  the 
whole  United  States.  This  magnificent  result 
is  due,  not  to  any  one  man  alone,  but  to  a 
great  number  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  who  worked  together  for  the  common 
good.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others 
to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  its  President, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  of  this  city,  who  has 
given  himself  to  this  public  duty  with  a  con¬ 
stant  and  unwearied  devotion.  In  recognition 
of  such  eminent  services,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  that  he  would  be  the  most  popular  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  leader  of  the  New  York  bar  to  accept 
any  office,  however  high.  But  his  friends,  of 
whom  there  are  thousands,  believe  that  the 
future  has  great  things  in  store  for  him, 
whether  it  be  as  Governor,  or  Senator,  or  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 
Whenever  and  wherever  it  be,  he  will  be  a 
conspicuous  figure,  and  we  shall  all  be  proud 
of  seeing  in  a  “high  place”  one  who  has, 
(to  use  the  grand  old  Roman  form  of  praise) 
“deserved  well  of  his  country.” 

It  is  a  sorrowful  story  that  Jacob  Riis  tells 
of  the  painter  who  hung  himself  for  lack  of 
employment  while  the  writer  was  seeking  in 
vain  for  a  painter.  So  far  as  we  know,  only 
one  or  two  States  have  made  any  intelligent 
effort  to  bring  work  and  workman  together. 
The  most  needy  are  left  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  most  shameless ;  and  probably  there  are 
few  classes  in  the  community  who  suffer  more 
from  swindlers  than  those  who  are  tramping 
the  streets  in  a  hopeless  search  for  employ¬ 
ment.  We  know  of  intelligence  offices  where 
the  only  interest  manifested  is  in  the  matter 
of  the  fee  for  enrollment ;  and  after  that,  the 
applicant  is  sent  all  over  the  city  to  hunt  up 
places  advertised  in  the  dailies,  in  which  the 
office  has  no  right  or  advantage.  We  believe 
that  this  winter  every  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  office  ought  to  be  a  centre  of  free 
intelligence  and  a  medium  between  those 
seeking  and  those  needing  labor.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  that  undertakes  this  duty  will  make  a 
thousand  friends. 
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THE  WOXAN’8  LEAYEN. 

A  boy’s  conscience  is  a  transmitted  grace 
from  his  mother.  Every  man  of  character 
has  had  this  leaven  of  a  good  conscience 
kneaded  into  him  and  through  him  by  the 
fidelity  of  the  woman  who  nursed  and  trained 
him.  Such  character  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  man.  And  the  two  parables  of  our  Lord 
of  the  seed  and  the  leaven  make  one  whole. 

The  symbol  of  civilization  is  a  loaf  of  good 
bread.  The  degree  of  it  is  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  loaf.  Savages  have  no  bread. 
China’s  four  hundred  millions  of  souls  have 
scarcely  one  loaf  of  bread  to  a  million.  The 
magic  of  the  leaven  works  not  there.  Well, 
character  is  like  bread.  There  is  a  sort  of 
boiled  rice  goodness  that  is  quite  popular  now  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  product  of  the  mingling  of 
leaven  with  the  meal.  There  is  a  thing  called 
just  now  a  Tammany  conscience ;  but  of  what 
good  is  it?  The  world  is  suffocated  with  this 
unleavened,  mealy,  mushy  goodness.  The 
city  has  at  last  sat  in  judgment  on  a  con¬ 
science  in  public  office  that  makes  personal 
gain  or  party  advantage  supreme.  We  pray 
and  labor  to  keep  such  a  mere  show  of  respec¬ 
tability  hereafter  out  of  place  and  power. 

In  the  fight  with  Tammany  methods  and 
morals  woman  has  shown  her  willingness  to 
enlist.  She  was  never  more  needed  as  nurse 
and  guardian  of  the  manly  conscience,  that 
moral  sense  now  roused  but  so  uncertain  in 
its  enduring  grip.  There  are  many  con¬ 
scienceless  women,  made  so  hy  man’s  fiattery 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  made  the  inter¬ 
ested  partners  in  his  crimes,  the  sharers  of 
bis  vile  gains,  that  the  women  who  have  con¬ 
science  as  a  leaven  to  bide  in  the  mass  of 
manhood,  are  in  high  request.  We  make  our 
appeal  to  them,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
struggle  with  vicious  men  who  seek  to  gain 
power,  and  with  the  vicious  methods  by  which 
they  have  demoralized  our  civic  institutions. 
The  reserves  of  moral  sense,  of  unpurchasable 
integrity  are  with  the  principled  women ;  the 
magazines  of  supplies  are  in  their  keeping, 
the  sleepless  vigilance  which  is  the  price  and 
the  pledge  of  our  deliverance  is  thus  to  cher¬ 
ish  and  to  exercise.  The  reason  of  this  affir¬ 
mation  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Let  us  put  every  man  of  principle  and  high 
moral  sense  to  the  question.  How  much  do 
you  owe  to  your  mother?  But  for  her  tire¬ 
less  kneading  of  her  conscience  into  the  tissue 
and  fibre  of  your  being,  what  would  you  be 
to-day?  And  what  sort  of  men  are  the  boys 
who  have  no  such  training  likely  or  sure  to 
make?  These  questions  are  lines  of  argument 
not  to  be  followed  there,  but  in  our  thoughts. 
What  has  made  the  Tammany  man  possible? 
What  has  given  him  a  hold  on  men  that  have 
been  in  better  associations?  These  questions 
suggest  the  pitifulness  of  the  state  in  which 
a  large  body  of  our  citizens  are  born  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  conscienceless  criminals  and  plun¬ 
derers.  and  the  peril  of  having  such  citizens 
in  any  office  or  even  in  association  with  the 
boys  of  the  city’s  people.  Well,  what  sort  of 
women  are  the  companions  of  the  average 
Tammany  man?  When  a  man  goes  wrong  in 
the  office,  where  does  the  search  for  the  part¬ 
ner  of  bis  thefts  begin  ?  And  if  conscienceless 
women  figure  so  in  crime,  we  may  naturally 
look  for  the  powers  that  repress  crime  among 
those  principled  women  whose  presence  makes 
a  man  ashamed  of  any  base  act  or  thought. 

Finally,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
conscienceless  woman  should  be  the  mother 
or  nurse  of  a  boy.  And  because  many  are  so! 
there  is  call  for  women  of  conscience  to  step 
forward  with  heroic  devotion  to  save  the  boys. 
From  seven  to  fifteen  the  man  of  conscience 
is  made.  The  leaven  must  be  kneaded  in  then 
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or  probably  never.  Oh,  woman  full  of  zeal 
for  good  works,  what  of  your  own  boys?  The 
task  with  them  is  probably  great  enough  for 
you.  Oh,  woman  wanting  a  sphere  and  a 
work,  so  long  as  there  is  one  boy,  your  own  or 
another’s,  who  needs  to  have  the  leaven  of 
a  manly  conscience  worked  into  him  by  loving 
skill,  you  should  look  no  further.  Men  can¬ 
not  do  it.  The  Master  himself  teaches  that  it 
is  possible  with  you. 

THE  HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Our  national  government  is  taking  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  “new  education”  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  building  pictured  on  the  cover 
of  this  paper,  and  described,  not  only  in  Miss 
Dodge’s  article,  but  from  another  point  of 
view  in  a  book  reviewed  elsewhere  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  The  part  of  the  government  consists- 
in  a  series  of  historic  studies  carried  on  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  being  editor  of  the 
resulting  series  of  publications.  Four  of  these 
works  have  recently  been  sent  out  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 
They  are  The  History  of  Education  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  by  Prof.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University ;  The  History  of 
Education  in  Delaware, by  Dr.  Lyman  P  Powell 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance.  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee,  by  the 
lamented  Prof.  Lewis  Salisbury  Merriam  of 
Cornell,  whose  untimely  death  by  drowning 
a  year  ago  will  long  be  deplored ;  and  Higher 
Education  in  Iowa,  by  Prof.  Leonard  F.  Park¬ 
er  of  Iowa  College.  All  these  studies  show 
thorough  work  and  a  true  historical  spirit. 
All  are  valuable  as  collecting  into  compact 
form  whatever  is  known  or  can  be  gathered 
with  regard  to  the  early  educational  history 
of  these  States.  Each  has  a  special  value  in 
the  help  it  offers  to  the  student  who  would 
discover  what,  precisely,  is  the  secret  of  so 
much  of  success  or  of  failure  as  has  resulted 
in  each  case,  and  in  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  general  subject.  For  example.  Professor 
Steiner  shows  that  our  forefathers  held  the 
key  to  a  true  educational  system  when — hardly 
waiting  to  build  their  first  log  cabins  in  the 
three  settlements  which  then  constituted 
Connecticut — they  resolved  to  “train  up  youth 
that  through  God’s  blessing  they  may  be 
fitted  for  public  service  either  in  Church  or 
common  weal.  ”  It  is  a  mistake,  we  see,  the 
common  assumption  that  Yale  College  and 
Harvard  were  founded  exclusively  for  the 
training  of  ministers ;  they  were  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  citizens.  Our  forefathers  saw  that  “  the 
common  weal”  required  the  service  of  highly 
educated  men  ;  and  we  need  only  to  look  about 
us  to  see  how  far  and  how  unfortunately  we 
have  drifted  from  that  point  of  view. 

For  it  is  very  significant  that  the  first 
schools  founded  by  the  colonists  were  not 
common  schools,  but  colleges.  Feeble,  in¬ 
deed,  they  were.  For  many  years  the  institu 
tion  that  we  now  know  as  Yale  had  hardly 
BO  much  as  a  local  habitation,  far  less  a  name ; 
but  whether  in  the  minister’s  bouse  in  Say- 
brook,  or  under  the  young  elms  of  New  Haven, 
the  institution  stood  for  a  high  educational 
ideal,  and  sent  forth,  if  only  by  twos  and 
threes,  men  whose  views  of  civic  and  national 
duty  bad  been  made  broad  and  sound  by  the 
ideal,  if  not  the  fact,  of  scholarly  training. 
When  we  reckon  up  the  importance  of  such  an 
ideal  in  the  making  of  citizens,  we  must  re¬ 
member  what  Prof.  Steiner  here  brings  to 
light — the  fact  that  the  men  most  prominent 
in  the  making  of  new  States,  no  less  than  in 
the  councils  of  the  old,  were  for  many  years 
the  educated  men  of  Connecticut.  And  we 
find  a  key  to  much  in  the  later  history  of  this 
State  in  the  principle  on  which  the  education 
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given  by  the  early  academies  was  based — 
that  “a  boy  must  learn  to  know  the  right,  to 
love  it,  to  dare  to  defend  it.  ”  There  is  more 
true  education  in  such  a  principle  than  in  all 
the  routing  work  of  our  public  schools.  There 
is  in  it,  we  venture  to  say,  more  of  patriotic 
impulse  than  even  in  that  “saluting  the  fiag” 
which  is  beginning  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  school  discipline  of  to-day.  A 
habit  is  good  and  powerful.  A  principle  is 
better  still  and  stronger. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  educational 
impulse  arose  in  the  broad  and  liberal  mis¬ 
sionary  policy  of  our  forefathers.  The  cel¬ 
ebrated  “Moor’s  Indian  Charity  School,”  to 
educate  Indians  as  missionaries  to  their  own 
people,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  signifi¬ 
cant  events  in  colonial  history.  So  in  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  so  too  in  Iowa,  where  the  first  schools 
in  the  Territory  were  in  the  “half-breed  dis¬ 
trict.”  So  even  in  Tennessee,  the  marked  ed¬ 
ucational  advance  of  which  in  institutions  for 
the  whites  has  been  parallel  to  the  splendid 
work  done  in  that  State  for  the  education  of 
the  negro. 

In  his  study  of  education  in  Delaware  Mr. 
Powell  follows  a  logical  rather  than  a  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  showing  the  true  continuity  of 
the  educational  history  of  the  State  through 
all  the  changes  of  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  (Quaker)  supremacy.  Though  both  the 
Swedish  and  Dutch  systems  were  radically 
different  from  those  of  Connecticut,  putting  all 
education,  as  they  did,  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  it  is  certainly  due  to  their  preliminary 
work  that  the  soil  was  so  ready,  when  in  1682 
Penn  planted  there  his  new  system,  w’hich  in¬ 
cluded  the  germ  of  that  industrial  training 
which  our  “new  education”  finds  so  funda¬ 
mentally  important.  Penn’s  school  law,  one 
of  the  strongest  for  compulsory  education  ever 
passed,  included  the  provision  that  every  child 
must  be  taught  “some  useful  trade  or  skill.” 
It  would  be  interesting,  and  to  the  philosophic 
mind  quite  practicable,  to  deduce  from  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Powell  has  so  exhaustively 
collected,  the  reasons  why,  from  this  brave 
beginning,  Delaware  has  not  come  to  be 
among  the  foremost  of  our  States  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

Professor  Merriam ’s  study  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  Tennessee  is  a  work  of  capital  im¬ 
portance,  showing  thorough  scholarship  and 
fine  critical  faculty.  His  apprehension  of  all 
that  is  good  in  the  Tennessee  system  is  as 
keen  as  his  perception  of  what  is  wrong. 

Iowa,  we  learn,  gives  much  attention  to  the 
training  of  teachers.  Normal  schools  and 
teachers’  institutes  were  begun  before  the 
State  was  two  months  old !  Here,  again, 
comes  the  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  high¬ 
er  education.  The  system  of  “beginning  at 
the  top”  did  not  succeed  in  Iowa  so  well  as  in 
the  East — where  Harvard  and  Y ale  were  almost 
the  first  educational  institutions — perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  children.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  early  history  of  Iowa  there  was  in 
one  town  only  one  child,  and  they  hang  a  bell 
around  his  neck  for  fear  that  he  should  be 
lost  I  However  that  may  be,  Iowa  made  a 
brave  struggle  and  underwent  many  privations 
in  the  cause  of  the  higher  education,  and  it  is 
now  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Parker  that  the  State 
could  well  dispense  with  its  inferior  institu¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  those  that  are  stronger.  So 
from  all  these  varied  systems,  historically 
studied,  comes  new  testimony  to  the  need  of 
a  broad  and  truly  liberal  culture  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  republic  like  our  own. 

Mr.  Moody  is  just  now  laboring  in  Toronto, 
and  no  edifice  in  that  finest  of  Canadian  cities 
is  large  enough  to  hold  those  who  seek  to 
hear  him.  As  usual,  he  has  the  best  of  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  others. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  NOTE  IN  NATURE’S 
SYMPHONI. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  succession  of  the  seasons  is  a  glorious 
symphony.  October  alone  is  an  oratorio  in 
color.  The  forest  flames  with  brilliant,  and 
the  meadow  with  subdued,  but  no  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  prismatic  shades  which  furnish  the 
music  to  the  melody  of  the  months,  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  time.  The  regulated  march 
of  the  year  has  suggestions  of  a  moral  orderli¬ 
ness,  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  time¬ 
keeper.  There  is  a  word  in  the  Gospels 
which  completes  the  conception:  “Watch  1” 
Expectancy,  alert  and  tireless,  is  the  right  and 
worthy  thing.  No  hour  or  period  of  a  human 
life  but  should  be  most  concerned  for  that 
certain  event  which  is  to  come  as  the  cul¬ 
mination,  to  which  the  whole  symphony  of 
nature  is  leading  up,  toward  which  these 
rhythmic  seasons  lead:  “Watch,  for  ye  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour.  ”  Out  of  the  far 
past  comes  the  plaint  of  the  psalm  :  “We  see 
not  our  signs ;  there  is  no  prophet,  none  to 
tell  us  how  long.”  It  is  the  cry  of  them  who 
have  lost  the  time  of  day.  Men  come  into 
such  conditions,  when,  like  seamen  in  a  fog, 
like  travelers  over  pathless  sands,  they  have 
no  one  to  give  them  the  true  time  or  the  true 
course.  It  is  the  sad  case  of  one  who  in  this 
world  has  lost  his  “reckoning,”  of  a  life  that 
drifts  like  a  loose  skill  on  the  river  rapids 
toward  eternity ! 

The  flrst  unspeakable  comfort  of  religion  is 
voiced  a  verse  or  two  further,  on:  “Thou 
hast  made  summer  and  winter,”  the  light  and 
the  dark  are  Thine ;  we  cannot  tell  where 
we  are  or  what  the  hour  is,  but  there  is  One 
who  can,  and  His  “way  is  in  the  sanctuary.” 
That  way  which  is  “in  the  sea,”  those  “foo  - 
steps  not  known,”  are  found  in  a  certain  place 
which  is  known.  There  His  path  crosses 
ours.  We  wait  in  the  sanctuary  as  ships  in 
trouble  lie  to  in  the  great  ocean  highway, 
suie  to  fall  in  with  help.  So  we  go  there  to 
“  watch.  ”  This  brings  into  our  life  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  hope  and  expectation.  The  rhythm 
of  our  days  is  given  by  the  “watches”  we 
keep  in  the  sanctuary,  where  we  may  meet 
with  God.  This  is  the  new  “note”  in  nature’s 
symphony,  spoken  by  Jesus  as  a  mandate, 
snng  by  the  angels  of  mercy  as  an  invitation, 
sounded  as  from  golden  trumpets  amid  the 
passiug  pageant  of  our  years—  the  word  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  promise,  “Watch!” 
This  word  changes  everything.  Life  is  not  a 
carnival.  Time  is  not  an  endless,  aimless  cir¬ 
cle.  Man  is  not  a  mere  spectator  of  nature, 
nor  a  mute  machine  for  natural  forces. 
Rather  are  we  timekeepers  for  Him.  Religion 
is  the  great  regulator  of  life,  and  the  highest 
life  is  that  which  has  most  of  heaven,  its 
order,  its  rhythmic  flow,  its  melody  of  love 
and  hope  and  joy.  The  Christian  has  given 
to  the  seasons  their  true  significance,  he  has 
added  the  one  essential  note  to  the  symphony 
of  natural  progress. 

The  mistake  made  by  so  many  in  leaving 
out  this  Christian  note,  in  taking  their  “reck¬ 
oning”  from  earthly  sources,  is  natural,  but 
full  of  peril.  To  one  who  lays  down  his  day’s 
work  according  to  a  memorandum  book  and 
the  letters  that  come  in  the  mails,  it  is  easy 
to  regulate  life  by  such  things  only.  A 
methodical  man  finds  a  special  interest  in 
every  hour,  every  season.  Order  is  civilizing, 
and  educating  also.  There  are  men  who  have 
no  blank  moments,  no  melancholy  months, 
because  each  season  has  its  place  on  their 


^private  calendar.  Findipg  the  almanac  of  a 
fishing  man  one  day,  there  were  two  months 
left  blank.  All  the  others  had  entries  of 
places  where  to  fish.  These  blanks  were  not 
“melancholy  months.”  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  for  overhauling  and  inventing  “tackle.” 
Farming  or  fishing,  hunting  in  the  markets 
or  in  the  mountains,  man  makes  life  inter¬ 
esting  by  giving  it  method.  And  this  is  no 
sin.  There  is,  however,  a  peril.  Because  an 
order  of  life  may  not  be  the  best.  There  are 
really  fine  men  fishing  and  hunting  every 
imperial  Sabbath  day,  who  do  not  mean  to 
blaspheme;  they  simply  do  not  think,  or  do 
not  care.  The  sport  is  supreme.  God’s 
rhythm  has  no  hold  on  them.  That  seventh 
day  check,  that  upward  look  for  “signs,” 
that  ministry  of  things  divine,  these  men  ig¬ 
nore,  because  their  order  of  life  has  no  place 
for  them.  Their  symphony  of  the  seasons  has 
omitted  the  Christian  note.  For  them  life  is 
so  centered  on  a  method  of  their  own  as  to 
preclude  any  interjected  hours  of  prayer  or 
strivings  to  meet  the  coming  King.  It  seems 
fitting  to  apply  the  parable  of  the  waiting  vir¬ 
gins  to  the  ordered  life  which  has  forgotten 
its  chiefest  concern.  There  is  ineffable  grief 
in  store  for  them  that  are  at  last  taken  un¬ 
awares,  who  wake  to  a  sudden  discovery  that 
they  have  tailed.  Oh,  man  of  method,  the 
King  cometh !  What  hast  thou  done  toward 
meeting  Him?  So  to  this  busy,  working 
world  God’s  orchestra  of  sun  and  wind  and 
cloud,  of  green  field  and  foliage,  of  woods  and 
waterways  inviting,  of  clear  sky  and  gleaming 
frost  and  snow,  is  playing  the  grandest  earthly 
symphony,  and  that  alone  the  many  hear. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  Gospel  was  only 
a  whisper.  It  is  truly  a  still,  small  voice. 
There  is  but  one  word,  yet  what  a  word !  But 
one  note,  yet  such  a  note  I  For  a  life  that 
leaves  heaven*  out  of  it  here  has  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  border.  A  little  omission  now 
opens  the  way  for  grim  abysses  to  follow. 

There  is  a  “sweet  reasonableness,”  there 
fore,  in  a  Christian  year,  that  is,  in  laying  out 
the  order  of  our  daily  life  along  lines  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  value  of  Keble’s  poetic  adaptations 
of  Christian  song  is  chiefly  this  introduction 
of  a  right  method.  We  believe  the  sanctuary 
to  be  the  place  to  watch  for  God,  to  gain  the 
right  sort  of  information,  to  catch  the  true 
time  and  tone  of  life,  to  get  into  harmony 
with  history,  to  learn  how  to  live  in  royal 
peace.  There  should  be  no  quarrel  with  an 
order  of  religious  service  that  sounds  the 
Christian  note  in  the  symphony  of  nature  and 
makes  no  unnecessary  jar,  no  needless  shocks 
in  the  transition  from  work  or  play  to  wor¬ 
ship.  All  prejudice  against  a  natural  and  easy 
church  calendar  is  a  useless  burden.  To  keep 
apart  from  Christendom  in  its  method  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  seasons  or  sanctioned  by  usage 
immemorial,  is  an  abuse  of  Protestantism  and 
a  loss  of  power.  There  may  be  a  symphony 
of  praise  and  prayer.  It  is  something  worth 
working  for.  One  basis  of  a  large  unity 
among  all  Christians  is  our  beginning  to  have 
our  songs  and  sermons  and  services  syn¬ 
chronize.  The  trend  of  custom  and  of  aspira¬ 
tion  is  all  that  way.  Already  Christmas  and 
Easter  are  universal  solvents  of  differences, 
just  as  Lent  is  becoming  a  help  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  special  religious  au 
tivity.  The  concert  of  effort,  the  concurrence 
of  public  thought,  the  common  lessons  from 
the  Bible,  the  common  prayer,  are  the  first 
notes  of  harmony  among  believers,  the  first 
growth  of  sacred  fellowship.  They  are 
precious  tokens  of  diviner  melodies  brooding 
in  the  souls  of  them  whom  Christ  hath  called 
to  Himself  that  they  might  reconcile  earth  to 
heaven  in  their  lives,  and  that  men  might 
learn  from  them  the  joy  and  beatitude  of 
daily  communion,  of  unceasing  praise. 
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The  Plan  of  Federation  which  is  now  being 
voted  on  by  the  Presbyteries,  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Sprague  in  another  column.  The  Plan  has 
some  good  features,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
these  predominate.  For  one  thing,  it  seems  to 
do  violence  to  a  fundamental  rule  of  our 
Church,  namely,  that  of  equitable  representa¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Council  is  to  consist  of 
“four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  of 
the  constituent  denominations.”  How  im¬ 
portant  these  denominations  are  numerically, 
is  doubtless  fairly  indicated  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  reports  made  to  the  recent  Toronto  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  our  own  among  the 
number.  As  there  appears,  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  re¬ 
ported  4,031  members;  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South,  7,282 ;  the  Cumberland 
Assembly,  165,472;  the  Reformed  (Dutch), 
94,823;  the  German  Reformed  Church,  200,498; 
the  United  Presbyterian,  106,385;  while  our 
own  Church  returned  806,796.  It  should  be 
said  that  these  are  the  statistics  of  1891, 
which  have  since  grown  in  our  own  Church 
to  895,997  members.  Thus  it  appears  that  it 
is  proposed  to  give  the  above  six  denominations, 
which  reported  a  total  of  577,991  members  in 
1891,  a  representation  of  forty- eight  in  the 
Council,  while  our  own  Church,  with  a  total  of 
one-third  more  members,  must  be  content 
with  eight  delegates.  Wherefore  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  Presbyterian  principle  of 
equitable  representation,  for  which  the  fathers 
so  earnestly  contended,  is  in  danger  of  being 
ruthlessly  trampled  upon  in  the  house  of  its 
friends ;  for,  quite  a  number  of  our  Presby¬ 
teries  have  made  haste  to  vote  that  the  4,081 
members  of  the  General  Synod  shall  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  power  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  895,997  members  of  our  own  Church ! 


Seven  months  of  the  financial  year  of  the 
Home  Board  having  passed.  Treasurer  Eaton 
reports  the  total  of  receipts  at  3316,670.42. 
This  represents  a  gain  on  last  year  during  the 
same  months  of  889,291.06.  There  has  been  a 
gain  in  the  item  of  legacies  of  160,504.36,  and 
the  Women’s  Committee  are  $33,589.20  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  record  of  last  year.  Much  to 
our  surprise,  the  churches  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  in  189^.  They  have  given  thus  far 
during  the  new  Church  year  but  $71,850.14,  or 
$7,826.78  less  than  their  previous  record  from 
April  Ist  to  November  Ist.  This  seems  dis¬ 
couraging,  not  to  say  alarming,  when  we  cou¬ 
ple  with  it  the  fact  that  a  million  copies  of 
the  Assembly  Herald  have  meantime  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  the  reputed  non-contributing  por¬ 
tion  of  our  Presbyterian  constituency.  The 
returns  to  the  Foreign  Board’s  treasury  for  six 
months  show  a  gain  on  last  year  of  $52,891.10 
— all,  however,  due  to  legacies. 

Mr.  Eugene  Reveillaud,  editor  of  the  daily 
religious  newspaper,  Le  Signal,  published  in 
Paris,  is  now  in  this  country  in  the  interest 
of  that  journal.  Our  elder  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  remarkable  conversion  of  Mr. 
Reveillaud  many  years  ago,  from  infidelity  to 
evangelical  piety,  and  his  striking  public  tes¬ 
timony.  He  was  then  a  brilliant  leader  writer 
on  the  French  secular  press.  He  has  since 
been  actively  connected  with  the  French  So¬ 
ciety  of  Evangelization  and  the  McAll  Mission 
and  with  many  religious  journals,  and  about  a 
year  ago  he  took  the  important  step  of  starting 
a  daily  paper,  to  be  conducted  entirely  on  the 
lines  of  a  true  Christian  patriotism.  It  is 
well  that  France  should  set  other  nations  an 
example  in  this  respect.  It  is  fitting  that  oth¬ 
er  nations  shall  render  aid  in  making  the 
movement  a  success.  M.  Reveillaud’s  address 
is  No.  109  Bible  House,  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  F.  Beard. 
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Thb  Clark  Prize  Book.  Containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Foundation  and  History  of 
the  Prize,  the  Successful  Orations,  and  a 
Complete  List  of  Subjects  and  Competi¬ 
tors.  Edited  by  Melvin  Gilbert  Dodge, 
B.A.,  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  in 
Hamilton  College,  and  Daniel  Wyette 
Burke,  B.A.,  Assistant  Librarian  and 
Graduate  Student  in  History.  Clinton,  N. 
T. :  Published  by  the  Editors.  1894.  $1.50 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  *  scholastic 
year  in  Hamilton  College  has  long  been  the 
competition  for  the  Clark  Prize  in  Oratory. 
Every  one  who  knows  Hamilton  knows  that  the 
little  college  on  the  bill  has  long  stood  well 
in  the  front  of  American  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  excellence  in  public  speaking.  **  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mandeville”  was  the  touchstone  of  ora¬ 
tory  in  all  colleges  fifty  years  ago,  when  Man¬ 
deville  was  teaching  Hamilton  boys  how  to 
“spout”;  and  the  names  of  Upson,  Wilcox, 
Lewis,  Frink,  Hoyt,  Scollard  and  Brainard 
Smith,  who  after  him  have  held  the  Chair  of 
Oratory  in  Hamilton,  are  all  eminent  names 
among  instructors  in  this  royal  art.  It  was  to 
a  pupil  of  the  old  Hamilton -Oneida  Academy, 
out  of  which  grew  the  college,  that  the  Clark 
Prize  foundation  is  due — the  Hon.  Aaron 
Clark,  a  graduate  of  Union  in  1806,  Mayor  of 
New  York  in  the  trying  years  of  1837  to  1839, 
and  long  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  College.  This 
interesting  volume  recites  the  early  history  of 
this  prize  from  its  founding  in  1854,  by  the  pen 
of  Chancellor  Upson,  then  Professor  of  Ora¬ 
tory  in  Hamilton.  Prof.  Frink,  now  of  Am¬ 
herst,  takes  up  the  story  from  1872  to  1885. 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  continues  it  to 
1891,  and  Prof.  Brainard  G.  Smith  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  tells  the  story  of  The  Men  Who  Spoke.  All 
these,  except  Dr.  Upson,  in  whose  incumbency 
it  was  founded,  were  Clark  Prize  speakers  and 
Prof.  Smith  the  prize  man  of  his  year.  His 
history  of  the  speakers  is  fu)l  of  interest,  es 
pecially  in  showing  bow  goodly  a  number 
of  those  who  spoke  have  since  borne  honora¬ 
ble  positions  in  the  world.  The  prize  orations 
are  given  in  full;  though  by  some  accident 
or  lack  of  care  those  spoken  in  the  first 
and  third  year,  1855  and  1857,  were  not  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  orations  of  other  speakers 
are  substituted.  The  same  is  the  case  in  re¬ 
gard  to  1892,  but  no  substitute  is  given.  In 
1884  there  was  no  contest.  The  book  is  one  of 
exceeding  interest  to  all  Hamilton  men, 
whether  Clark  speakers  or  not,  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  their  pains¬ 
taking  work  by  a  large  sale  of  the  volume. 

A  New  Life  in  EoucanoN.  By  Fletcher  Dur- 
rell,  Ph  D.,  Professor  in  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege.  Green  Fund  Prize  Book.  No.  9a. 
Philadelphia:  The  American  Sunday- 
school  Union.  1894.  90  cents. 

How  John  and  I  Brought  Up  the  Child. 
By  Elizabeth  Grinnell.  Green  Fund  Prize 
B^k.  No.  9b.  The  Same.  80  cents. 

One  thousand  dollars  having  been  offered  in 
two  premiums  for  the  best  and  next  best 
books  on  “the  Christian  Nurture  and  Educa 
tion  of  Youth  for  the  Twentieth  Century,” 
these  volumes  are  the  result.  That  which 
took  the  second  prize  will  doubtless  find  the 
larger  number  of  readers,  and  perhaps  pro¬ 
duce  the  widest  effect,  for  it  is  in  narrative 
form,  and  its  purpose  lies  in  the  plane  of 
things  more  generally  recognized  as  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  education  of  children.  Dr.  Dnr- 
rell’s  book  is  more  definite,  more  thoughtful. 


and  touches  upon  deeper  problems.  The 
dicusssion  of  the  new  education  and  how  i| 
differs  from  the  old,  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects  as  the  use  of  books,  adult  education, 
moral  and  religious  education  in  itself,  and 
the  substance  of  religion  in  education,  are  all 
sound,  full  of  thought  and  of  suggestion. 
Especially  happy  and  significant  is  Dr.  Dur- 
rell’s  way  of  referring  problems  to  the  method 
of  Jesus,  the  Great  Teacher,  aud  especially 
significant  the  reason  he  gives  for  the  went  of 
success  in  all  our  methods  of  education,  new 
no  less  than  old.  Jesus  did  what  “the  mod¬ 
ern  teacher  has  not  learned  to  do  in  anything 
like  an  adequate  way.  He  rose  from  all  start¬ 
ing  points  to  universal  spiritual  truth.” 
There  is  the  secret  which  teachers  must  seek 
to  find.  Mrs.  Grinnell’s  story  is  bright  and 
telling,  but  marred  by  very  slovenly  English 
and  a  too  evident  attempt  to  be  bright. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  A  Story  of 
Adventure  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By 
Gordon  Stables,  M  D.,  C.M.  Surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  With  Eight  Full-Page 
Illustrations  by  G.  C.  Hudley  and  a  Map. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1. 50. 

Dr.  Stables  tells  us  that  the  hero  of  this 
story  is  painted  from  the  explorer,  Nansen,  for 
whom  the  author  has  an  ardent  admiration. 
Other  characters  are  sketched  from  life,  and 
the  ice  adventures  are  mainly  taken  from 
his  own  journals,  for  Dr.  Stables  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  explorer.  The  imaginary  exploring  ex¬ 
pedition  started  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
skirted  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Lapland, 
passed  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Russia,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Siberia ;  was  caught  in  the 
ice  when  north  of  Bering’s  Strait  and  carried 
bodily  across  the  North  Pole  and  southward 
between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen,  to  be  res¬ 
cued  in  almost  the  longitude  of  their  point  of 
departure,  though  in  much  higher  latitude. 
Such  an  itinerary  naturally  gives  two  boys  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  adventure,  and  these 
boys  and  the  men  they  were  with  had  plenty 
of  adventures  on  board  the  Fear  Not.  The 
story  is  well  told — a  little  long  perhaps,  but 
the  boys  will  not  think  so. 

Cluny  MacPherson.  a  Tale  of  Brotherly 
Love.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  New  York : 
American  Tract  Society.  $1.25. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  Mrs.  Barr’s 
stories,  but  it  is  so  far  superior  to  the  general 
run  of  Sunday-school  books  that  it  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  without  hesitation.  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; 
the  heroes  are  two  brothers  between  whom 
the  bond  of  brotherly  love  is  very  strong- 
though  in  character  they  are  very  dissimilar. 
How  the  loyal  forbearance  of  the  elder  helps 
the  younger  in  the  struggle  with  temptation 
is  the  theme  of  the  story.  The  heroine  is  a 
very  noble  girl,  and  her  conduct  in  a  trying 
conflict  between  filial  duty  and  duty  to  the 
man  she  loves  is  so  described  as  to  simplify  a 
situation  often  difficult,  and  throw  the  light 
of  Christian  duty  on  a  very  serious  question. 
There  is  more  moralizing  than  in  most  of  Mrs. 
Barr’s  books,  but  not  enough  to  mar  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story. 

Two  Girls.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Ida  Waugh.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  1894.  $1.25. 

The  two  girls  were  cousins  who  lived  with 
an  aunt  in  an  old  Virginia  homestead.  One 
of  them  had  a  brother  at  college  who  brought 
home  two  of  his  friends  to  spend  vacation. 
After  that  they  went  through  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  tended  to  fit  them  for  usefulness 
and  happiness.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  moral, 
though  not  religious.  It  is  sprightly  and 
bright,  though  at  times  the  wit  is  rather 
forced,  and  the  English,  though  not  precisely 
slangy,  will  in  some  places  be  found  almost 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  catch -words  of  the  present  day. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  book  that  has  passed  through  a  hundred 
and  ten  editions  and  worn  out  four  sets  of 
plates  hardly  calls  for  commendation  to  those 
who  need  it.  Such  a  book  is  The  Schoolroom 
Guide  to  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Man¬ 
agement,  by  E.  V.  De  Graff,  A.M.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  it  has  now  been  included  in 
the  Standard  Teachers’  Library  of  paper  cov¬ 
ered  books,  and  that  this  edition,  for  which 
the  fifth  set  of  plates  has  been  made,  has  been 
entirely  revised  to  bring  the  work  into  line 
with  the  most  modern  methods.  New  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  added  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Hicks  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wells,  as  well  as 
by  the  author,  and  a  large  number  of  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  given  as  the  best  means  of 
making  the  teachings  practical.  (50  cents. ) 
— From  the  same  firm  comes  a  Handbook  for 
School  Trustees  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  C. 
W.  Bardeen.  The  little  manual  gives  in  con¬ 
venient  form  an  epitome  of  the  Consolidated 
School  Law  of  1894  with  reference  to  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  recent  law  made 
so  many  important  changes  and  is  couched  in 
legal  forme  so  difficult  of  apprehension  by  the 
lay  reader  that  a  work  like  this  is  very  time¬ 
ly.  The  law  is  here  arranged  by  subjects,  the 
more  important  matter  in  large  print  and  the 
minor  details  in  notes,  with  references  both 
to  the  Law  and  the  New  Code.  There  is  a 
tabular  analysis  and  a  very  full  Index.  (50 
cents. ) — The  Teacher’s  Mentor  is  a  handy  manual 
of  another  sort.  In  one  volume  are  included 
three  important  monographs,  with  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Buckam’s  work.  First  Steps  in  Teaching. 
The  other  three  articles  are  Bishop  Hunting¬ 
ton’s  very  thoughtful  paper  on  Unconscious 
Tuition ;  The  Art  of  Questioning,  by  Joshua 
G.  Fitch;  and  The  Art  of  Securing  Attention, 
by  the  same  author.  (50  cents.)  (Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. ) 

Several  features  unite  to  make  Mr.  Alex 
Everett  Frye’s  Primary  Geography  one  of  the 
best  books  ef  its  class.  The  language  is  sim¬ 
ple.  the  pictures  are  excellent,  the  maps  are 
admirable,  especially  those  which  show  the 
elevation  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  scientific 
teaching  is  at  once  fundamentally  valuable 
and  of  the  kind  to  awaken  a  child’s  interest. 
Most  important  of  all,  “the  text  on  people  cen¬ 
tres  in  child  life,”  the  facts  of  race  being 
taught  by  interesting  narrative.  Various  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  excellent  work  are  made  for  use 
in  various  States,  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
may  not  be  overloaded  with  details  of  what  to 
him  is  of  neither  value  nor  interest.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  know  much  about 
his  own  State  and  more  about  hie  own  country 
than  about  other  countries.  This  work  is 
adapted  to  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  know. 

From  the  same  firm  comes  a  little  volume  of 
Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners,  being  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  lessons  in  “the  first  two  hun¬ 
dred  words"  of  a  child’s  vocabulary,  by  John 
G.  Thompson  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  The 
purpose  is  “to  place  before  children  at  the 
very  beginning  something  worth  reading  in 
a  form  simple  enough  for  them  to  read.” 
.lEsop's  fables  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  and 
the  themes  are  very  deftly  manipulated  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  sought  for.  (Boston : 
Ginn  and  Company.) 

Another  way  of  teaching  children  to  read 
is  the  “Phonic- Word  Method,”  on  which  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Fundenberg  bases  her  First 
Lessons  in  Reading,  By  this  method  the  child 
is  first  taught  to  recognize  a  number  of  words 
familiar  to  him  in  speaking— longer  or  shorter, 
of  one  or  two  syllables— and  to  read  them  as 
they  occur  in  short  sentences.  This  is,  of 
course,  mere  sight  reading.  The  phonic  prin¬ 
ciple  comes  in  a  little  later  when  words  are 
grouped  according  to  sound.  The  method  is 
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sufficiently  scientific  no  doubt,  but  it  hardly 
appears  to  be  easier  than  the  old  way  or  than 
many  other  of  the  new  ways.  (25  cents.)  ',Our 
language  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
teacher.  Whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  English  grammar,  and  whether,  if  there  is 
it  is  worth  while  to  teach  it  to  children,  are 
(juestions  always  ready  for  discussion  and 
never  settled.  Those  who  answer  both  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  affirmative  will  find  that  Max¬ 
well’s  English  Course  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
some  good  features.  The  course  is  in  three 
books.  First  Book  in  English,  for  primary 
grades ;  Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Oram- 
mar,  for  intermediate  grades,  and  Advanced 
Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  for  older  pupils. 
In  general,  the  rules  are  brief  and  clear,  and 
the  succession  of  subjects  is  good ;  whether 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  and  diagraming  of 
sentences  ever  help  anyone  to  speak  elegantly, 
or  even  correctly,  is  hard  to  say. — Another 
work  in  the  same  field,  issued  hy  the  same 
publishers  is  English  Grammar  for  Common 
Schools,  hy  Robert  C.  Metcalf  and  Thomas 
Metcalf.  This  work  is  based  on  the  induc¬ 
tive  principle,  and  the  object  is  to  teach 
pupils  to  think  and  investigate  the  facts  of 
language  for  themselves.  Though  apparently 
more  difficult  than  some  text  books  on  this 
subject,  its  method  and  purpose  actually  make 
it  easier.  (American  Book  Company.) 

A  fairly  well  told  story  of  the  times  when 
the  name  Bonaparte  was  a  terror  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coast,  is  John  Gunn’s  tale  called  Sons  of 
the  Vikings.  It  is  an  Orkney  story ;  the  two 
heroes  are  the  victims  of  the  press-gang  and 
of  other  ills.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  not 
amiss,  though  it  is  rather  sensational.  (Thos. 
Nelson  and  Sons.  1894. ) 

In  a  dainty  little  volume  Mrs.  Christine  Ter- 
hune  Herrick  tells  all  about  The  Chafing-Dish 
Supper,  when  to  have  it,  how  to  make  it, 
what  to  make  it  of,  and  how  to  overcome  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  that  confront  the  unpracticed 
chafing-dish  cook.  Especially  valuable  is  her 
suggestion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  chafing- 
dish  on  the  Sunday  supper  table  and  the  wash¬ 
day  lunch  table.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.) 

There  will  always  be  a  welcome  for  Brownie 
books,  however  many  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  may 
write.  The  Broumies  Around  the  World  is  the 
title  of  the  last,  and  the  various  chapters  tell 
of  the  Brownies  in  Canada,  on  the  Atlantic, 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  so  on 
by  way«of  the  continent,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Russia  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Polar  regions. 
The  illustrated  table  of  contents  is  not  the 
least  amusing  part  of  the  book.  Of  course 
the  pictures  are  better  than  the  poetry,  but 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  (The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.) 

Olivia,  a  Story  for  Girls,  is  one  of  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  excellent  books.  Not  distinctly  relig¬ 
ious,  it  is  highly  moral  in  its  tendency,  and 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Olivia  is  the  elder 
sister  of  the  motherless  family  of  an  English 
clergyman.  Her  life  is  full  of  home  and  par¬ 
ish  duties  until  she  goes  to  visit  some  wealthy 
relatives,  when  the  usual  romance  comes  into 
her  life.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Illus¬ 
trated.  S1.60. ) 

For  the  younger  girls  Mrs.  Molesworth  has 
written  a  charming  story  called  My  New  Home. 
Helena  is  a  fourteen -year- old  girl  living  with 
her  grandmother.  At  first  it  is  in  her  grand¬ 
mamma’s  own  little  cottage  home,  where  they 
are  very  poor  and  very  happy.  The  new  home 
is  that  of  a  wealthy  cousin  in  London  to 
which  they  afterward  remove,  where  they  are 
by  no  means  so  happy,  but  where  a  good  many 
interesting  things  happened.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  (Macmillan  and  Company. 
♦1.) 


Won  by  Love ;  or.  They  Heard  His  %oice  is 
by  Mrs.  S.S.  Wood,  and  tells  how  a  little  girl, 
faithfully  trying  in  her  own  strength  to  fill 
her  sick  mother’s  place  with  the  younger 
children,  was  won  to  Christ  by  the  love  of  her 
younger  sister  after  for  a  long  time  steadily 
holding  out  against  Him.  The  story  includes 
a  revival  of  religion  and  temperance  in  the 
community  to  which  this  family  belonged. 
The  chief  fault  in  this  interesting  story  is  one 
that  too  many  Sunday  school  books  share — 
slovenly  English,  especially  in  the  use  of  will 
and  shcdl. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eaton  issue  in  a  dainty 
little  vest-pocket  pamphlet  The  Golden  Text 
Book  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons  for  1895.  In  addition  it  gives  a  small 
map  of  Palestine,  with  selections  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  such  as  the  119th  Psalm  and  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments;  an  Alphabet  of  Giving— being 
texts  on  the  subject  alphabetically  arranged ; 
Sunday-school  statistics;  a  form  for  Temper¬ 
ance  pledges,  the  pledges  of  the  Epworth 
League,  and  other  things  of  interest.  ($2.30 
per  100,  postpaid.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  tor  November  con¬ 
tains  more  than  one  important  educational 
article.  Legal  Education  in  the  United  States, 
by  Lynn  R.  Meekins,  is  illustrated  with  many 
portraits  of  distinguished  lawyers.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  The  Unity  of  Educational  Reform, 
Dr.  Ely  and  Socialism,  Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  First  Great  National 
Library  in  the  World,  are  of  direct  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  have  in  press  for 
immediate  issue  Victor  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias,  edit¬ 
ed  with  a  careful  preface  and  with  scholarly 
notes  b^  Professor  Samuel  Gamer,  Ph.D. ,  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo¬ 
lis.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  an 
idition  definitif  of  this  famous  masterpiece. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  applications 
which  have  been  received,  the  Rev.  S.  V-. 
Robinson.  859  Cumberland  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ,  asks  us  to  announce  that  the  report  of 
the  addresses  recently  delivered  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  ed¬ 
itorially  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  will  be  published  in  book  form,  paper 
covers,  at  50  cents  per  copy. 
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PERIODICALS. 

For  November :  Arena ;  Annals  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
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COVENANTBBS’  RYHN. 

King  Jesus  is  a  Gentle  Man- 
Gentle  in  work  an’  deed; 

His  words  fa’  lik  the  early  dew; 

He  breaks  nae  bruised  reed. 

He  dldna  scorn  the  sinfu’  lass 
That  langed  for  peace  wl’  heav’n; 

He  saw  her  tears.  He  read  her  heiwt. 

An’  sent  her  hame  forgiv’n. 

We’ll  has  nae  King  but  Jestu! 

We’ve  waited  for  Him  lang; 

We’ve  throned  Him  in  oor  very  hearts. 
And  canna  let  Him  gang. 

An’  Jesus  is  oor  Saviour; 

He  saves  us  ane  an’  a’ : 

He  kens  oor  sorrows,  bears  oor  sins, 

An’s  never  far  awa’ ; 

For  tho’  in  heaven  He  has  His  hame, 

Wi’  saint  an’  seraphim. 

His  kingdom  is  in  human  heart; 

We’ll  hae  nae  King  but  Him. 

We’ll  hae  nae  King  but  Jesus! 

We’ve  waited  for  Him  lang; 

He  bauds  oor  hearts,  we  maunna  pairt— 
We  canna  let  Him  gang. 

We'll  hae  nae  King  but  Jesus! 

We’ve  ^ade  oor  holy  tryste; 

God  help  us  noo  to  keep  it  true: 

Nae  King,  nae  King  but  Christ. 


THANK801YIN6  FBOCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  Uuit&i  States  of  America. 

The  American  people  should  gratefully  ren¬ 
der  thanksgiving  and  praise  te  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  watched  over 
them  with  kindness  and  fostering  «are  during 
the  year  that  has  passed ;  they  should  also 
with  humility  and  faith  supplicate  the  Father 
of  all  mercies  for  continued  blessings  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  needs,  and  they  should  by  deeds 
of  charity  seek  the  favor  of  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift. 

Therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint  and  set 
iqiart  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  November, 
instant,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
to  be  kept  and  observed  by  all  the  people  of 
the  land. 

On  that  day  let  our  ordinary  work  and  busi¬ 
ness  be  suspended,  and  let  us  meet  in  our  ac¬ 
customed  places  of  worship  and  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  God  for  our  preservation  as  s 
nation,  for  our  immunity  from  disease  and 
pestilence,  for  the  harvests  that  have  reward¬ 
ed  our  husbandry,  for  a  renewal  of  national 
prosperity,  and  for  every  advance  in  virtue 
and  intelligence  that  has  marked  our  growth 
as  a  people. 

And  with  our  thanksgiving  let  us  pray  that 
these  blessings  may  be  multiplied  unto  us, 
that  our  national  conscience  may  be  quick¬ 
ened  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  that  in  our  national  life 
we  may  clearer  see  and  closer  follow  the  path 
of  righteousness. 

And  in  our  places  of  worship  and  praise,  aa 
well  as  in  the  happy  reunions  of  kindred  and 
friends  on  that  day,  let  us  invoke  divine  ap¬ 
proval  by  generously  remembering  the  poor 
and  needy.  Surelv  He  who  has  given  us  com¬ 
fort  and  plenty  will  look  upon  our  relief  of  the 
destitute  and  our  ministrations  of  charity  as 
the  work  of  hearts  truly  grateful  and  as  proofs 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  thanksgiv'ng. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  have  caused  to  be  hereto  af¬ 
fixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  first 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth. 

Grovbb  Cleveland. 

By  the  President : 

W.  Q.  Gbesham, 

Secretary  of  State. 


November  15,.  JB94. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

THE  PLAN  OF  FEDERATION. 


Bj  Bdward  F.  Sprague,  D.D. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there  has 
been  so  little  discussion  of  the  proposed ‘Plan 
of  Federation  in  the  columns  of  our  denom¬ 
inational  papers,  and  also  that  so  many  of  our 
Presbyteries  have  at  once  expressed  their  ap 
proval  of  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  first  fact  is 
the  explanation  of  the  second,  and  lack  of  due 
consideration  accounts  for  the  easy  approval. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  most  ministers 
and  elders  had  hardly  heard  of  the  plan  until 
their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  official 
notice,  from  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
read  at  the  fall  meetings  of  the  Presbyteries 
Did  such,  then,  give  it  a  hasty  reading,  and 
finding  it  a  movement  toward  the  closer  in¬ 
terrelation  of  Reformed  churches,  give  it  an 
inconsiderate  vote  of  approval,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  they  favored  anything  which  might 
help  church  unity?  If  this  is  the  case,  a  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  plan  may  lead  to  a 
very  different  final  result.  The  Presbyteries, 
which  have  referred  the  matter  to  commit¬ 
tees,  may  be  led  to  judge  the  plan  very  im¬ 
perfect,  or  wholly  unwise,  and  some  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  expressed  their  ap¬ 
proval.  may,  on  further  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion,  be  disposed  to  reconsider  their  votes, 
and  amend  their  first  inconsiderate  expressions 
of  approval. 

Now  the  very  first  questions  to  ^e  asked  in 
considering  this  matter  are:  Just  what  does 
the  plan  contemplate?  Just  what  kind  of  a 
body  is  this  one  to  be  around  which  federa 
tion  is  to  centre?  Is  this  new  “Council”  to 
have  only  advisory  or  some  real  legislative  and 
executive  authority?  If  the  first,  will  it 
amount  to  enough  to  justify  its  organization^ 
If  the  second,  are  its  limits  of  authority  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  and  guarded  to  render  the 
creation  of  such’ a  new  “Ecclesiastical  Assem¬ 
bly”  wise  and  safe?  These '  questions  ought 
to  receive  very  careful  consideration  and  wide 
discussion! 

The  plan  contemplates'' the  “Federal  Union” 
of  at  least  seven  denominations,  under  a  “Fed¬ 
eral  Council*  or  “Ecclesiastical  'Assembly,” 
consisting  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders 
from  each  of  the  denominations.  This  Coun¬ 
cil  is  nbt  to  interfere  with  the  creed,  worship, 
or  governtbent  of  '  the'  denominations,  but  is 
to  advise  and  recommend  in  all  matters  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Church,  to  promote  co¬ 
operation,  to  keep  watch  on  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  movements,  to  correspond  with  the  Assem¬ 
blies  of  other  denominations,  and  to  have 
final  adjudication  of  differences  between  the 
federated  bodies.  And  the  object  of  all  is  to 
be  “for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  greater 
unity  and  advancement  of  the  Church.” 

All  this  seenis  fair  and  good,  and  to  the  end 
proposed  all  devout  Christians  say  “Amen.” 
But  to  be  sure  that  the  plan  is  wise  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  best  results,  we  need  to  look 
carefully  into  the  details. 

'What  authority  is  this  new  “Federal  Coun¬ 
cil"  to  have  and  exercise?  Is  it  purely  ad¬ 
visory?  So  some  plainly  understand,  and  so 
the  words,  “may  advise  and  recommend,” 
“but  shall  not  exercise  authority,”  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  assert.  The  next  words,  how 
ever,  alter  all  that.  They  are,  taken  in  their 
connection,  “authority,  except  such  as  is  con¬ 
ferred,”  etc.,  “or  such  as  may  be  conferred,” 
etc.  That  plainly  contemplates  authority, 
and  authority  which  may  be  enlarged  in¬ 
definitely.  Here,  then,  is  confusion,  and  the 
plaii  becomes  delightfully  vague.  This  is  a 
most  serious  defect.  How  can  one  approve 
the  plan  while  still  uncertain  whether  the 
sphere  of  the  Council  is  to  be  ( advice  or 
authority!  If  tbe  purpose  is  advisory  merely, 
it  should  be  more  decidedly  stated.  If  this  is 
the  intent,  the  articles  sbojtld  be  appended  by 


I  striking  out,  for  example,  the  last  clause  in  | 
Article  1,  and  the  two  clauses  beginning, 
“except  such,”  in  Article  5,  and  by  changing 
the  last  words  in  Article  8  from  “final  ad¬ 
judication”  to  “final  advice.”  And  then  when 
all  this  is  done  the  question  will  arise 
whether  enough  is  left  to  justify  the  effort. 
What  can  such  an  Advisory  Council  accom¬ 
plish  that  may  not  now  be  accomplished,  and 
that  with  better  effect  and  wider  and  more 
i  inclusive  results,  through  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  and  well  regarded  Pan -Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance? 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  plan,  however, 
must  convince  any  one  that  something  more 
than  a  merely  advisory  body  is  contemplated. 
The  intention  must  be  to  constitute  a  central 
body  having  actual  authority,  and  this  author¬ 
ity  one  that  is  very  strong  and  comprehensive. 
The  articles  proposed  are  those  of  a  “Federal 
Union,”  and  that,  if  it  means  anj'thing  in 
America,  means  such  a  union  of  denomina¬ 
tions  in  one  as  is  our  Union  of  States  in  the 
federal  government.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Federal  Union  there  is  to  be  constituted  a 
“Federal  Council,”  which  is  also  termed  an 
“Ecclesiastical  Assembly”  which  seemingly  is 
to  be  higher  than,  if  not  actually  supreme 
over,  all  the  ordinarj'  Assemblies  of  the  fed¬ 
erated  denominations. 

Neither  is  this  Federal  Ecclesiastical  Assem¬ 
bly  intended  to  be  a  mere  euphemism.  Its 
powers  are  to  include  legislative,  executive, 
and  possibly  even  judicial  functions.  While 
it  may  not  “interfere  with  creed,  worship,  or 
government,”  it  may  exercise  such  authority 
“as  is  conferred,"  or  “such  as  may  be  con 
ferred  upon  it”;  it*“ shall  keep  watch”  on  re¬ 
ligious,  moral,  and  social  movements,”  and 
“take i such  action  as  may  concentrate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  the  churches.”  This  certainly 
opens  a  pretty  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
possible  legislative  authority.  Further,  this 
Federal  Council  is  to  create  “executive  agen¬ 
cies,”  which  in  turn  must  be  expected  toexer- 
j  cise  “executive  functions,”  else  why  create 
land  80  designate  them?  And  then,  when  we 
[read  of  “matters  within  the  jurisdiction”  of 
I  the  Council,  and  find  that  differences  betw'een 
the  denominations  are  to  be  determined  “  with 
the  right  of  appeal”  to  the  Council  itself  “for 
final  adjudication,”  we  certainly  come  upon 
phraseology  that  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions.  Are  our  Pres¬ 
byteries  ready  to  express  with  unanimous 
votes  their  approval  of  a  plan  which  contem¬ 
plates  so  compact  a  Federal  Union,  with  so 
strong  a  Federal  Assembly,  whose  powers  may 
be  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  ultimately  still 
more  enlarged  by  the  additional  authority 
which  “may  be  conferred  upon  it”?  If  so, 
well  and  good;  the  Presbyteries  are  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  judge.  Yet  even  in  that  case  it  can 
but  seem  as  if  it  were  wise  to  have  the  articles 
so  amended  as  to  state  more  definitely  and 
precisely  just  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
done  by  this  new  Ecclesiastical  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  still  another 
objection  to  the  plan  submitted  in  its  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  representation  of  the  different 
denominations  in  the  Federal  Council.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  representation  shall  be  ac¬ 
tually  equal,  and  so  radically  unrepresenta 
tive.  Each  denomination  is  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Council  by  a  pro  rata  appor¬ 
tionment  according  to  the  number  of  its  com¬ 
municants,  but  each  is  to  have  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  eight,  in  the  Council.  Now  this 
matter  of  representation  might,  perhaps,  be 
of  small  consquence  if  the  Council  were  to  be 
a  purely  advisory  body,  but  it  is  of  very  great 
consequence  where  this  Ecclesiastical  Assem¬ 
bly  may  operate  in  the  “Home  and  Foreign 
missionary,  work,”  may  take  action  on  re- 
l.igiQus  movements  and  sociological  matters. 


and  may  receive  appeals  from  the  several  de 
nominations  “for  final  adjudication.” 

And  it  is  surprising  how  disproportioned  the 
representation  will  be.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
one  and  a  half  times  as  many  communicants 
as  all  the  other  six  federating  denominations 
together,  and  yet  it  will  have  only  one-sixth 
as  many  votes.  Two  of  the  smallest  denom¬ 
inations  could  outvote  our  Church,  two  to 
one.  Suppose,  for  the  moment,  an  improba¬ 
ble  and  yet  not  absolutely  impossible  thing, 
that  any  great  change  in  missionary  operations 
were  proposed,  or  a  general  anti  Roman  move¬ 
ment,  or  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes, 
or  for  temperance  legislation,  would  it  be  w’ise 
to  have  the  representation  in  the  Council  left 
as  is  now  proposed?  According  to  the  present 
plan  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  denomina¬ 
tions,  having  all  together  only  about  a  quarter 
as  many  communicants  as  our  Church  has 
alone,  could  outvote  all  the  rest,  and  control 
the  action  of  the  Council.  This  is  simply 
putting  a  premium  on  government  by  the 
minority.  This  fact  alone  should  condemn 
any  plan  for  so  unrepresentative  an  Assembly, 
which  might  have  the  least  shadow  of  legisla¬ 
tive  or  executive  authority. 

The  various  Christian  denominations  are 
drawing  closer  together;  there  already  is 
cooperation ;  federation  and  even  organic 
union  are  sure  some  time  to  come ;  but  we 
only  retard  that  hoped  for  and  prayed  for  day 
by  inconsiderate  approval  of  ill  defined  and 
unsafe  plans. 

Auburn.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18iH. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

AFTER  TWENTY-ONE  YEARS. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  It  was  my  great  pleasure 
to  fittend  the  dedication  of  the  Willard  Mem*- 
rial  Chapel  at  Auburn  last  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning.  My  joy  was  enhanced  by  several  addi¬ 
tional  privileges.  To  be  the  guest  of  an  “elect 
lady”  who  was  a  faithful  and  honored  parish¬ 
ioner  of  my  first  ministry,  was  an  occasion  of 
much  interest.  The  Faculty  had  assured  me 
of  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the  new  chapel 
to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  about  “The 
Important  Place  which  the  American  Tract 
Society  holds  in  the  World’s  Evangelization,” 
and  Dr.  Hubbard  had  opened  the  way  for  me 
to  address  his  people  on  “The  Value  of  a 
Christian  Literature  in  Foreign  Missions.” 

It  has  been  twenty-one  years  since  I  was 
graduated  from  this  “School  of  the  Prophets.” 
Though  I  had  often  visited  the  Seminary 
since,  most  of  my  ministry  having  been  spent 
near  Auburn,  still  I  was  never  before  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  these  few  years.  Only  two 
buildings  are  now  standing  on  the  Seminary 
grounds  which  were  there  twenty  one  years 
before — the  professor’s  house,  occupied  then 
and  still  by  Prof.  Huntington,  and  the  Dodge- 
Morgan  Library  Building.  The  latter  was 
dedicated  while  I  was  a  student.  The  old 
Seminary  building  has  been  torn  down  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  graded  and  levelled  until 
nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  spot.  This  build¬ 
ing  formerly  contained  the  chapel,  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  living  rooms  of  the  students. 
Now,  in  its  stead,  have  arisen  the  magnificent 
Morgan  Hall,  with  splendid  accommodations 
for  at  least  seventy -five  students:  the  Welch 
Building,  containing  the  most  approved  reci¬ 
tation  rooms,  with  a  separate  study  off  for 
each  professor,  and  last,  but  not  the  least 
beautiful,  the  Dr.  Sylvester  Willard  Memorial 
Chapel.  It  is  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty,  har¬ 
monious  throughout  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  artistic  taste  and  careful  attention 
to  detail  which  Dr.  Willard  displayed  through¬ 
out  his  life.  His  two  daughters,  who  have 
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erected  this  chapel  to  their  honored  father’s 
memory,  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fitting 
memorial,  and  they  have  spared  no  expense  to 
make  it  perfect  in  every  particular.  I  am 
hardly  qualified  to  give  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  I  can  only  say  with 
another,  “It  must  be  seen  and  all  its  parts 
carefully  studied  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  ” 

President  Booth,  who  is  greatly  beloved  and 
admired  in  Auburn,  preached  the  sermon  of 
dedication.  His  text  was  2  Corinthians  iv.  13: 
“We  also  believe  and  therefore  speak.”  His 
theme  was,  “Belief  and  Speech.  ”  The  keynote 
of  this  most  eloquent  and  appropriate  sermon 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract : 

“We  have  met  to  dedicate  by  solemn  acts  of 
worship  a  beautiful  memorial  chapel.  This 
memorial  chapel  is  speech,  and  the  speech  of 
intelligent,  sincere  belief.  Such  belief  has 
preceded  and  finds  expression  in  and  through 
the  skill  of  the  artificer.  Another  belief  would 
have  sought  another  expression.  A  heathen 
would  not  have  built  after  this  sort,  nor 
would  a  Jew,  nor  a  Mohammedan.  The  be¬ 
lief  of  many  Christians  would  have  announced 
itself  in  other  forms  and  utilities.  But  this 
belief,  which  has  made  the  Memorial  Chapel 
a  reality,  is  responsible — and  the  responsibility 
is  gratefully  confessed  —for  every  appointment, 
as  well  as  for  every  beauty,  which  are  now 
offered,  in  humble  consecration,  to  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  whose  we  are  and  whom  we 
wish  to  serve.  ‘We  also  believe,  and  there¬ 
fore  speak.  ’  Belief,  conviction,  and  the 
speech  in  stone." 

The  prayer  of  consecration  was  offered  by 
Professor  Beecher,  and  was  most  beautiful  in 
expression  and  the  spirit  of  true  worship,  joy¬ 
ful  and  devout.  Professor  Riggs  presided  at 
the  new  and  excellent  organ,  and  revealed  the 
fact  that  preaching  is  not  the  only  part  of  a 
public  service  which  he  can  do  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  hie  audience.  The  devotional  aspect 
of  the  meeting  was  much  helped  by  the  soul- 
filled  singing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Steb- 
bins. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  address  of  presenta¬ 
tion  should  be  made  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Misses  Willard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
able  to  speak  of  this  deed,  “  born  of  pure  filial 
love,”  as  none  but  a  pastor  could.  His  ad¬ 
dress  revealed  the  true  purpose  and  desire 
which  the  donors  had  in  mind  in  every  part 
of  this  noble  edifice.  It  stood,  first  of  all,  for 
the  glory  of  Christ,  and  then  as  a  witness  to 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  those  in  need, 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  a 
cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  every  one  who 
would  enter  the  bouse  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church  whose  servants  we  are.  Surely 
the  young  men  studying  for  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  in  Auburn  will  be  affected  by  this  con 
stant,  silent,  and  yet  eloquent  witness  to 
these  important  truths  which  found  character¬ 
istic  expression  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Willard,  and 
are  now  memorialised  in  this  ornate  house  of 
prayer. 

The  building  was  received  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Levi  Parsons  of  Mt. 
Morris,  in  a  highly  appreciative  address  telling 
of  the  long,  faithful,  and  generous  service  to 
the  Seminary  which  Dr.  Willard  had  given. 

Auburn  Seminary  is  now  magnificently 
equipped  in  buildings  and  instructors  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
Every  chair  is  ably  filled.  There  are  120  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  three  classes,  possibly  the  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  Seminary.  The 
Faculty  and  students  are  thoroughly  united 
and  consecrated  to  their  transcendent  work. 

Those  of  us  who  were  graduated  twenty -one 
years  ago  had  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of 


only  one  of  the  present  active  Faculty,  viz: 
Dr.  Beecher.  He  was  then  the  junior,  but  is 
now  the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty.  But 
we  were  glad  to  find  two  still  of  our  former 
instructors  as  emeritus  professors,  Drs.  Hop 
kins  and  Huntington.  None  can  take  their 
places  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
patiently  and  wisely  taught  in  the  things  of 
God.  May  they  be  spared  yet  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  onward  march  and  increasing  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  beloved  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  Wm.  A.  Rice. 

New  York,  October  27. 1894. 


THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 

By  the  Bov.  John  H.  Edwards,  D.B. 

The  old  Northwest  extended  from  Ohio  to 
Minnesota,  and  is  now  the  great,  rich,  power 
ful  interior  of  the  American  Union.  The  new 
Northwest  begins  at  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  stretches  to  the  Pacific  coast;  or, 
if  the  western  tier  of  States  claims  a  separate 
grouping  for  itself,  then  to  the  Cascade  or 
the  Cabinet  range  of  mountains.  In  either 
case,  here  is  a  magnificent  empire  just 
“rounding  into  form.”  The  situation,  bound- 
less  resources,  and  growing  power  of  this  vast 
region,  make  its  occupation  for  Christ  and 
American  Christianity  an  immediate  and  im¬ 
perative  necessity. 

Beginning  with  the  Dakotas,  a  recent  visit 
shows  them  to  have  passed  from  the  chrysalis 
state  of  their  united  territorial  condition  and 
the  chaotic  beginnings  of  civilized  society  as 
seen  a  dozen  years  ago,  into  two  well  organ¬ 
ized  States.  A  sturdy,  intelligent  immigration 
has  carried  with  it,  jinder  the  dispensation  of 
the  railroad  age,  all  the  apparatus  of  full- 
fiedged  Republican  government,  a  developed 
public  school  system,  and  the  voluntary  insti¬ 
tutions  of  religion,  together  with  the  common 
amenities  and  luxuries  of  our  form  of  civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  simply  marvellous  to  witness  the 
changes  wrought  on  those  boundless  pfairies 
within  little  more  than  a  decade.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Indian,  buffalo,  antelope,  and 
prairie  dog  held  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Red  River.  It  was 
not  known  that  those  broad  alkaline  plains 
would  produce  anything  more  valuable  than 
buffalo  grass  for  pasturage.  Now  they  are  the 
granary  of  the  continent.  Their  hard  wheat 
governs  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
material  of  the  best  flour. 

But  wheat,  cattle,  gold,  and  silver  do  not 
constitute  a  State.  For  the  making  of  “high- 
minded  men”  the  Church,  the  school,  and  a 
free,  intelligent  press  are  indispensable.  These 
are  found  in  North  and  South  Dakota  well 
established  and  doing  grand  work,  though 
often  with  limited  means.  Most  of  the 
churches  are  still  weak,  and  not  supported  as 
they  should  be,  yet  not  a  few  of  them  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  effective  service  and 
are  exercising  a  persistent  and  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  in  the  community  around. 
Where  at  the'beginning  of  the  last  decade  our 
Church  or  any  other  had  hardly  a  name  to 
exist,  we  have  now  in  the  two  Dakotas  2 
Synods,  8  Presbyteries,  138  ministers,  214 
churches,  and  about  500  elders,  with  125  dea¬ 
cons — a  goodly  working  force,  indeed.  The 
Assembly  Minutes  report  8,046  members,  of 
whom  ;44  were  added  during  the  year  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  over  9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  an  increase  great¬ 
er  by  nearly  1  per  cent,  than  the  large  incre¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
The  Dakota  churches  last  year  gave  of  their 
poverty  about  $4,000  to  Home  Missions,  and 
nearly  half  that  amount  to  the  foreign  work 
Judging  of  future  returns  for  the  investment 
made  in  this  part  of  the  Home  Mission  field. 


by  these  first  fruits  of  the  young  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  vines,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
gratified  apd  hopeful. 

Of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  these  new 
States  it  would  be  easy  to  speak  in  high  com¬ 
mendation.  The  early  legislatures  in  both 
provided  liberally,  and,  as  a  rule,  wisely  for 
the  educational  and  humanitarian  needs  of 
the  growing  population.  Higher  Christian 
education  is  also  provided  for  by  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  which  are  doing  what  similar 
institutions  have  done  for  the  older  communi¬ 
ties  from  New  England  westward  Normal 
schools  have  been  wisely  established  to  give 
unity  and  intelligent  direction  to  the  public 
school  system.  In  North  Dakota  there  are 
two  of  these,  at  Valley  City  and  Mayville, 
both  thriving  and  attractive  towns.  A  visit  to 
the  school  at  Mayville  showed  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  promising  students,  chiefly  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  parentage,  under  the  instruction  of  a 
very  capable  Faculty.  The  best  modes  of 
modern  pedagogy  are  being  taught,  and  the 
moral  and  religous  element  is  emphasized. 
The  youth  of  the  whole  region  are  thus  reached 
and  enlightened.  Such  an  institution  is  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  nascent  State,  and  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  intelligent  citizenhood.  The  Norwe¬ 
gian  stock  has  taken  strong  root  in  Upper 
Dakota.  It  possesses  sterling  qualities.  The 
Scandinavian  immigrants  are  industrious, 
thrifty,  independent,  addicted  to  politics,  and 
quickly  adapt  themselves  to  American  ways. 
In  the  second  generation  even  the  type  of 
countenance  changes  and  takes  on  a  likeness 
to  prevailing  Anglo  American  casts  of  fea¬ 
ture.  Anxious  for  education  and  devoted  to 
Protestant  Christianity,  these  North  of  Europe 
people  are  a  desirable  addition,  far  preferable 
to  some  foreign  elements  dominant  in  Eastern 
cities. 

The  new  Northwest  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
be  covered  in  a  single  article.  Take  as  one 
other  sample  the  newest  parts  of  it.  On  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  after 
leaving  the  cultivated  fields  of  Dakota,  a 
borizonless  plain  stretches  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  railroad 
leads  over  a  high  pass  into  a  most  picturesque 
region  between  two  mountain  ranges.  Then 
it  emerges  through  an  abrupt  rift  in  the 
Kootenai  Range  into  the  beautiful  Flathead 
Valley.  This  is  a  district  which  bids  fair  soon 
to  become  populous  and  wealthy.  Less  than 
three  years  have  passed  since  the  great  iron 
giant  broke  through  the  mountain  barrier, 
and  brought  hither  the  varied  freight  of  civ~ 
ilization.  The  resources  of  the  valley  bad  been< 
partially  known  before,  and  settlers  had  made 
some  superficial  attempts  here  and  there  at 
tilling  the  fertile  soil.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
Jesuit  missionary.  Father  De  Smet,  wrote  a 
glowing  account  of  the  beauties  of  the  Flat- 
head  country.  His  predictions  of  flourishing 
towns  and  villages  are  now  being  realized. 

The  principal  town  is  Kalispell  (Indian, 
Kalispelni),  so  named  from  a  tribe  and  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  region.  This  three-year-old  city 
claims  2,500  inhabitants,  a  $150,000  water  and 
electric  light  plant,  a  sewer  system,  a  $20,000 
school-house,  and  five  churches.  It  is  cen¬ 
trally  situated  in  the  valley,  which,  with  its 
branches,  contain  arable  land  equal  in  extent 
to  the  State  of  Delaware.  Mountain  ranges 
wall  it  in  on  three  sides.  Southward  the 
Flathead  Lake  stretches  for  thirty- five  miles, 
with  a  breadth  of  some  fifteen  miles.  Em¬ 
bosomed  between  mountains  and  diversified 
by  islands  and  bays,  it  reminds  one  of  both 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists  not 
many  years  hence.  Beautiful  Lake  Macdonald, 
between  the  Rocky  and  Kootenai  ranges,  is 
already  becoming  noted  as  a  choice  locality, 
for  hunters,  fishermen,  and  artists.  Other 
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lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  this  favored  re¬ 
gion.  Six  hundred  miles  of  lagging  streams 
converge  near  Kalispell,  while  mineral  wealth 
of  many  kinds  lie  hidden  in  the  mountains 
on  every  hand. 

The  county  of  Flathead  was  set  off  last  year 
from  Missoula  County,  and  the  size  of  the 
mother  shire  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
known  that,  besides  another  cut  off  at  the 
same  time,  the  new  county  we  are  describing 
is  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
contains  over  7,000  square  miles  and  about  as 
many  inhabitants.  A  new  railroad  is  pro¬ 
jected  and  partly  built  from  Butte  and  An¬ 
aconda,  which  is  to  bisect  the  Flathead  Valley 
and  connect  with  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  now  constructing.  This  north-and- 
south  road  will  open  the  immense  coal  field 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  give  a 
market  for  all  the  products  of  the  region 
along  the  line. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  valley 
are  remarkable.  Specimens  of  this  year’s  har¬ 
vest  won  a  diploma  for  the  hest  exhibit  of  the 
kind  at  the  recent  State  Fair  of  Minnesota. 
The  climate  is  a  happy  mean  between  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  humidity. 
Averaging  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
this  region  is  already  known  as  a  health  resort. 
These  statements  have  been  made  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  already  settled  in  this  rich  valley  and 
rapidly  coming  into  it.  Here  is  a  district 
nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  the  Presbyterians  were  first  to  enter 
after  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  the 
Indians,  and  there  is  still  but  one  Presbyterian 
minister  within  the  bounds  of  this  immense 
country.  The  Rev.  George  McVey  Fisher  was 
the  pioneer  home  missionary  in  the  valley. 
He  lived  for  five  years  in  a  log  house  of  two 
rooms  on  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing 
young  city  of  Kalispell.  Through  his  labors  a  ! 
Presbyterian  church  was  here  organized,  and 
the  church  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  34,000. 
He  is  a  devoted,  laborious  worker,  and  tries 
to  cover  as  many  outside  points  as  possible  in 
a  parish  extending  a  hundred  miles  in  either 
direction.  But  the  growing  town  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  needs  all  the  strength  of  one  active  pastor. 
Two  good  men  to  hold  points  where  work  has 
already  been  begun  are  positively  necessary. 
Yet  the  best  the  Home  Board  can  promise  is 
that  if  Mr.  Fisher  will  give  his  whole  time  and 
his  valuable  pioneer  experience  to  working 
the  outside  territory,  it  will  commission  a 
new  pastor  to  the  town  church  and  divide  the 
present  appropriation  between  the  two  men  I 
It  may  be  that  some  one  will  be  willing  to  do 
the  work  so  urgently  needed  at  this  strategic 
point  for  half  pay,  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
growth  of  the  Kalispell  church  to  self-support. 
But  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  rich 
Presbvterian  Church  will  soon  get  on  its  feet 
financially  and  contribute  enough  to  enable 
the  Board  to  rescind  its  present  rule  of  taking 
up  no  new  work.  The  first  duty  of  American 
Christians  is  to  possess  this  continent  for 
Christ  and  forefend  heathenism  at  home. 


FATORITV  I.AKEWOOD. 

This  demure  little  Jersey  town  woke  up  one 
morning,  like  Byron,  to  find  itself  famous. 
Nature,  it  seemed,  had  been  curiously  kind  to 
it,  giving  it  almost  a  special  climate  of  its 
own.  And  its  convenience  of  access  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  made  it 
practicable  for  the  busy  men  and  women  of 
those  centers  to  dash  off  for  a  brief  rest  in  its 
wholesome  atmosphere,  without  too  much  sac¬ 
rifice  in  time,  strength,  and  money. 

The  latest  pilgrim  of  note  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  is  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who 
visits  Lakewood  for  a  fortnight’s  rest  after 
his  glorious  battle  for  good  government. 

Lakewood  is  reached  over  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  short  journey  itself  is  a  delight 
and  a  rest  owing  to  the  perfect  roadbed  and 
equipment  of  that  standard  route. 


AUBURN  SEMINARY  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY’S 
PLAN  OF  DIRECT  CONTROL. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  concerning  the  direct  control 
of  the  Assembly  over  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries,  and  the  action  of  the  Assembly  thereon 
is  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  that  it  need  nut  be  repeated.  The 
Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard  of  Auburn,  in  a 
recent  address,  when  transferring  the  keys  of 
the  new  chapel  to  the  trustees  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  expressed  the  truth  concerning  that 
Seminary,  and  we  believe  the  views  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  commissioners  when  he  said : 

For  seventy-five  years  we  have  been  the 
most  Presbyterian  Seminary  of  the  country, 
governed  in  an  ideal  way  by  representatives 
elected  by  the  Presbyteries. 

The  General  Assembly  can  do  no  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  to  recommend  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  all  the  seminaries  for  their  adoption. 

The  Chairman  of  the  special  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  on  Theological  Seminaries  pri¬ 
vately  allowed  at  Saratoga  that  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  did  not  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  others,  and  that  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  its  organization,  yet  stubbornly 
refused  to  state  this  in  his  report  or  to  make 
any  exception  on  behalf  of  this  Seminary.  An 
article  in  The  Evangelist  in  June  last  by  Dr. 
H.  P.  V.  Bogue  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
Dansville  plan  that  the  committee  desired  to 
force  upon  all  the  seminaries.  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  was  organized  under  the  advice  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  it  would  better  be 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  than  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  Assembly  of  1838  adopted  the  report  of 
as  able  a  committee  as  could  possibly  be 
selected,  consisting  of  Drs.  Archibald  Alexan¬ 
der,  Samuel  Miller,  and  Charles  Hodge,  that 
this  subject  of  uniform  and  direct  control 
was  not  “within  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Assembly,”  and  “highly  inexpe 
dientsT  The  reunited  Assembly  also  considered 
the  project  of  entire  control  and  complete  uni¬ 
formity  as  “wholly  impracticable”  and  “alto¬ 
gether  undesirable.  ” 

A  reference  to  the  charter  of  Auburn  will 
show  that  in  respect  to  control  and  oversight 
its  organization  cannot  well  be  improved,  and 
no  harm  can  come  from  letting  well  enough 
alone,  while  much  may  be  done  by  pressing 
the  question  of  direct  control.  The  charter 
reads  as  follows:  “That  a  representation  an 
nually  be  chosen,  of  two  clergymen  and  one 
layman,  from  each  of  the  following  Presby¬ 
teries  (eighteen  in  number,  including  all  in 
the  State  excepting  New  York) ;  shall  com¬ 
pose  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  general  superintendence,  management, 
and  control  of  the  aforesaid  institution,  and 
who  shall  have  authority  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  aforesaid  trustees  as  they  shall  become 
vacant ;  to  appoint  tutors,  professors,  and  oth¬ 
er  officers  of  said  institution;  to  fix  and 
determine,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  salaries  and  compensations  of 
said  officers,  and  with  the  like  concurrence 
make  all  other  necessary  appropriations  of 
their  funds ;  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations 
for  themselves,”  etc.  The  trustees  so  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commissioners  “shall  have  the 
immediate  care  of  the  said  Seminary,  the 
management  of  its  estate  ...  in  such  way 
and  manner  and  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  ap. 
pointed  and  directed  by  the  Board  of  Com 
missioners,  and  shall  have  power  to  make 
necessary  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the 
management  of  said  Seminary,”  etc. 

Accordingly  these  commissioners  of  the 
Presbytery  and  the  trustees  meet  in  Auburn 
annually  at  Commencement,  one  -  third  of 
the  commissoners  being  special  examiners 


who  attend  the  examinations  of  each  of  the 
professors  and  of  all  the  classes,  and  report 
on  the  same  to  the  whole  Board ;  written  ex¬ 
amination  papers  being  also  reported  on  by 
special  examiners  chosen  by  the  Board. 

Thus  the  Seminary  receives  the  most  careful 
oversight  and  control,  direct  and  personal,  of 
the  Board,  who  are  present  and  personally 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Seminary.  The 
quality  and  quantity  and  character  of  the 
teaching  of  every  instructor  are  known  by  them, 
as  also  the  attainments  and  character  of  the 
students.  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Synod 
of  New  York  are  also  present  who  report  to 
the  Synod.  The  trustees  also  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  property  ard  expenses  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  bodies,  sitting  much  as  a 
Senate  and  Assembly,  legislate  for  and  direct 
concerning  the  use  of  the  funds.  There  is  no 
possible  chance  for  misuse  or  perversion  of 
funds  unless  the  fifty-four  commissioners  of 
eighteen  Presbyteries  shall  violate  the  charter 
and  become  derelict  in  duty.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  are  men  of  high  standing  in  their 
Presbyteries,  and  their  appointment  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  honor. 

These  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
same  authority  and  have  the  same  original 
power  as  the  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  itself,  and  it  would  be  just  as  proper 
for  the  Assembly  to  vote  to  approve  or  to  pass 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members  in  other  respects  than  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  their  credentials.  According  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  would  only  nominate  commissioners 
whose  character  and  fitness  they  would  be 
supposed  to  be  able  to  judge  of  better  than 
any  committee  of  the  Assembly  sitting  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  without  any  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  men  in  question,  and  whose  dis¬ 
approval  by  the  Assembly  would  be  also  a  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  action  of  any  Presbytery 
and  a  judgment  of  its  commissioners  not  only 
without  trial,  but  against  the  judgment  of 
the  Presbytery,  the  only  court  in  the  Church 
competent  to  issue  and  deal  with  the  case. 
This  is  unpresbyterial,  and  by  many  is  re¬ 
gal  ded  as  unconstitutional. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  funds,  the  charter  says : 
“In  case  the  funds  of  the  aforesaid  institu¬ 
tion  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  applied  to 
any  purpose  other  than  what  is  expressed  or 
intended,  then  and  in  that  case  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  powers  hereby  granted  shall  cease 
and  be  utterly  void.”  Very  high  judicial  au¬ 
thority  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  State  of 
New  York  cannot  transfer  chartered  rights  to 
such  a  body  as  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  living  donors  are  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  charter  of  the  Seminary. 

In  1870  the  commissioners  adopted,  with  an 
explanatory  statement,  the  following  by  law: 
“That  hereafter  the  appointments  of  pro 
fessors  in  this  Seminary  be  primarily  made 
conditional  upon  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  such  appointments  be 
complete  and  authoritative  only  upon  securing 
such  approval.  ”  This  allows  to  the  Assembly 
the  same  authority  over  the  appointment  of 
professors  that  it  has  over  those  of  other  sem¬ 
inaries. 

Auburn  Seminary  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  large  number  of  whose  minis¬ 
ters  are  her  graduates.  She  has  the  fullest 
ccnfldence  of  the  churches,  and  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
thousand  dollars  of  their  money  within  the 
last  three  years.  Never  has  the  Seminary 
been  better  manned  or  been  doing  better  work 
for  the  Church  than  to-day,  the  number  of 
her  students  having  recently  almost  doubled. 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  committee,  which  is  soon  to  meet  the 
commissioners  of  Auburn  in  special  session, 
to  confer  on  this  matter,  to  say  that  Au¬ 
burn  Seminary  abides  by  its  chartered  rights 
and  by  the  agreement  of  1870,  and  desires  no 
change  in  its  relations  to  the  Assembly. 
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The  Outlook  says  that  there  ia  a  great  deal 
of  doubt  which  has  its  roots  not  in  speculative 
but  in  practical  atheism : 

It  is  because  so  many  lives  violate  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  living  that  there  is  so  much 
doubt  abroad  and  that  so  many  men  are  asking 
the  question  whether  life  is  worth  living.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  sin.  and 
to  contact  with  it  in  others,  if  not  in  ourselvM, 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  its 
real  horror ;  for  one  of  the  worst  results  of  sin 
is  the  benumbing  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
so  that  a  man  comes  to  accept  low  standards, 
and  often  vile  standards,  as  if  they  were  nor¬ 
mal.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  dis¬ 
believe  in  God  and  in  the  reality  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life  because  they  have  destro^^ed 
their  powers  of  seeing  these  things.  A  high 
moral  aim  steadily  pursued  constantly  clears 
the  vision  and  gives  the  judgment  increasing 
soundness,  but  deflection  from  the  moral  law 
means  a  growing  defect  of  vision  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  power  of  sound  judgment.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  divide  a  man  into  parts,  and  to 
keep  one  part  sound  while  another  part  is  un¬ 
sound.  A  corrupt  nature  cannot  see  with 
clear  eyes,  for  when  part  of  a  man  becomes 
tainted  every  part  of  him  shares  in  the  pol¬ 
lution.  A  large  part  of  the  theoretical  athe¬ 
ism  and  a  great  part  of  the  practical  doubt 
now  in  the  world  would  disappear  if  in¬ 
dividual  lives  were  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  laws. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S.  C. , 
glances  at  the  recent  course  of  things  here  in 
New  York — with  bated  breath,  yet  far  from 
out  and  out  disapproval : 

The  ministers  of  New  York  city  on  last  Sun¬ 
day  dealt  very  largely  with  politics  in  their 
discourses,  urging  the  puriflcation  of  the  city 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  rule  which 
has  just  been  disclosed  by  the  Lexow  Com¬ 
mittee.  Such  discourses  are  not  to  our  taste 
in  the  South,  but  we  see  that  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Madison  C.  Peters  and  Thomas  Dixon,  who 
are  both  Southern  men  by  birth,  preached  in 
the  same  fashion.  We  have  never  bad  exact¬ 
ly  such  a  state  of  things  to  contend  with  here, 
and  if  we  had,  according  to  our  conception  of 
the  ministerial  functions,  we  should  never 
have  had  a  Parkhurst  to  trace  out  and  bring 
to  light  all  the  immorality  and  dorruption 
which  were  preying  on  the  populace.  An  old 
Hebrew  prophet  could  have  entered  heartily 
into  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  movement,  and  has  he 
not  battled  bravely  for  the  overthrow  of  un¬ 
righteousness  and  falsehood? 

The  Congregationalist  favors  the  decision  of 
Judge  Bolster  of  the  Roxbury  muncipial  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Wriston,  who 
was  flned  for  marrying  people  without  having 
been  duly  ordained  to  the  ministry.  It  says : 

We  are  particularly  glad,  without  reference 
to  the  merits  of  this  case,  to  And  the  fact  sus¬ 
tained  that  no  local  church  can  by  its  mere 
vote,  without  examination  and  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  counsel  of  the  churches  in  fellowship, 
foist  any  man  into  our  list  of  recognized  min¬ 
isters.  A  contrary  decision  would  have  given 
great  comfort  to  those  who  talk  of  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  Congregationalism.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  the  unqualified  and  un¬ 
explained  statement  made  by  some  Congrega- 
tionalists,  that  every  local  church  has  the 
sole  right  to  ordain  its  pastor,  is  responsible 
for  much  theological  mischief.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  an  inheritance  from  davs  of  crude 
ecclesiastical  attempts.  It  originated  when 
“ordination"  had  no  meaning  beyond  putting 
a  man  into  a  local  office  in  aTocal  church,  and 
when  any  Christian  ministry  beyond  such 
local  office  was  absolutely  denied.  Its  merit, 
then,  was  in  its  denial  of  the  existence  of  any 
power  from  without,  such  as  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  force  a  minister  upon  a  congregation. 
But  ordination,  whether  to  the  pastorate  or 
in  view  of  other  service,  now  denotes  (as  Dr. 
Wellman  well  showed  in  court)  the  setting 
apart  of  the  man  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
which  the  installation  into  local  office  follows. 
For  such  setting  apart  a  council  of  churches 
comes  into  existence  only  upon  the  summons 
of  some  local  church,  and  acts  in  behalf  of 
that  church,  but,  when  assembled,  it  repre¬ 
sents  also  the  body  of  churches  in  the  act  of 
ordination,  and  gives  the  minister  all  the 
standing  which  he  can  acquire  in  our  fellow¬ 
ship  by  ordination.  We  are  glad  that  a 
judicial  decision  has  recorded  our  “usage,” 
and  has  done  it  with  such  evident  accuracy 
that  an  appeal  to  a  higher  (x>urt  was  felt  to 
be  useless. 


Hie  Religious  Press 


draw  the  people  from  the  saloons  and  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  Then,  when  a  large 
audience  was  gathered,  speaking  would  begin. 
At  flrst  the  speakers  would  be  interrupted  by 
cheers  and  calls  and  hisses  and  threats,  both 
by  men  and  women ;  but  toward  the  end  the 
audience  would  invariably  become  quiet  and 
orderly  and  listen  intently  to  the  last  words. 
Many  of  them  were  evidently  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  short  and  direct  arguments 
given  against  Tammany.  Of  course  there 
would  be  interruptions  and  questions  would  be 
asked.  On  one  occasion,  after  two  speeches 
had  been  made  and  the  third  speaker  appealed 
to  the  people  to  know  whether  they  did  not 
believe  the  truth  had  been  told,  one  responded, 
“No;  it  is  all  a  pack  of  lies.”  “Very  well,” 
said  the  speaker,  “one  man  believes  that  they 
are  lies.  Let  him  come  forward  and  take  my 
place  on  the  truck.  I  will  step  down  and  let 
him  stand  up  here  and  prove  that  they  are 
lies.”  The  man  slunk  away,  and  the  people 
gave  more  earnest  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  speaker.  This  method  of  campaign  was 
designed  to  reach  those  who  do  not  usually  go 
to  public  meetings  in  halls. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  discovered 
some  “Dangerous  Tendencies,”  and  stoutly 
maintains  that  “the  old  and  the  young  have 
need  of  each  other;  and  the  Lord  has  need  of 
us  all” : 

Conservatism,  sometimes  so  extreme  as  to 
be  obstructive,  is  a  tendency  evoked  by  de- 

ftartures  from  the  old  standard  methods  m  re- 
igious  activity.  The  Salvation  Army  move 
ment,  which  has  achieved  such  a  wonderful 
success  in  Europe,  and  which  is  doing  a  mag- 
niflcent  work  in  this  country  among  the  very 
class  which  it  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the 
Church  to  reach,  by  the  peculiar,  and,  to  the 
cultivated  and  reflned,  repulsive  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  aroused  at  flrst,  much  more  than  now, 
op[K)Bition  not  only,  but  on  the  part  of  many  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment.  Uncouth  men 
and  bedraggled  women  marching  the  streets 
at  night,  bearing  unsightly  banners  with  re¬ 
ligious  inscriptions,  beating  drums,  striking 
cymbals,  and  singing  songs  interlarded  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  to  jingling  tunes,  seemed 
to  smack  of  irreverence,  to  be  making  degrad- 
ingly  common  Christ’s  sacred  religion,  and  to 
be  trailing  in  the  mud  the  glorious  standard 
of  the  Cross.  Yet  how  the  Army’s  invasion 
of  the  slums  and  Godforsaken  spots  that  curse 
great  cities  has  resulted  in  the  rescue  and  re¬ 
demption  of  a  mighty  multitude  of  souls  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  degradation 
and  gone  down  to  perdition ! 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  which 
has  been  phenomenally  successful  in  rallying 
under  its  banner  the  youth  of  the  Church,  and 
which  has  grown  to  vast  proportions,  was  at 
flrst  regarded  by  many  Christians,  given  to 
conservatism,  with  grave  suspicion,  and  even 
excited  some  opposition.  The  tendency  of 
conservatism  is  to  suspect  in  every  new  under¬ 
taking  an  unjustiflable  radicalism  and  inno¬ 
vation,  and  in  its  jealousy  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  its  extreme  cautiousness,  its  coun¬ 
tenance  and  co-operation  are  withheld. 

Another  tendency,  fraught  with  greater 
danger  than  all,  is  to  make  their  good,  the 
good  resulting  from  great  religious  move¬ 
ments,  our  evil.  For  sake  of  illustration,  take 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement.  It  has 
brought  to  the  front  the  young  people  of  the 
Church ;  shall,  therefore,  the  old  people  go  to 
the  rear?  It  has  trained  the  young  in  the  Ian 
guage  and  exercise  of  prayer,  and  made  them 
students  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  the  old  restrain  prayer,  and  neglect  their 
Bibles?  Observance  of  the  pledge  has  formed 
in  the  young  the  habit  of  regular  attendance 
on  all  the  means  of  grace  established  in  the 
respective  churches  to  which  they  belong ; 
shall,  therefore,  the  audiences  at  the  Sunday 
evening  service  and  the  mid-week  prayer¬ 
meeting  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  them, 
while  parents  remain  away,  felicitating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  fact,  and  salving  their  consciences 
with  the  plea  that  their  children  are  at  the 
house  of  God  to  represent  the  home  in  the 
family  pew?  Because  the  children  become 
converted,  join  the  church  and  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  Endeavorers, 
IS  that  any  reason  why  the  parents  should  fall 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  retire  from  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  prayer-meeting,  and  from  the 
fleld  of  religious  action,  saying,  “We  have 
served  our  day,  now  let  our  children  serve 
theirs?”  Do  Christian  parents  suppose  that 
the  conversion  of  their  children,  their  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  and  activity,  absolve  them  from  the 
obligations  they  assumed  when  they  became 
church  members,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  and  before  God,  they  solemnly 
promised  “to  persevere  in  the  communion  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  diligent  me 
of  all  the  nieann  of  grace?" 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  pro¬ 
tests  against  a  proposed  misuse  of  the  coming 
day  for  general  Thanksgiving: 

'The  same  day  on  which  we  read  this  proc 
laination  we  read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of 
this  city  that  arrangements  would  probably  be 
made  for  a  great  game  of  football  tn  Rich¬ 
mond  to  be  played  on  Thanksgiving  day,  be¬ 
tween  the  University  of  Virginia  team  and 
that  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  had,  in  the  flrst  place,  refused  to 
give  their  consent,  but  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  alumni  of  the  institution  from  this  city, 
would  reconsider,  and  it  was  “thought  that 
nearly  all  the  professors  together  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  about  five  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  large  number  of  university  patrons 
and  sympathizers  will  come  down  to  the  game.  ” 

We  see  also  in  the  New  York  Herald  a  letter 
from  Charlottesville,  Va  ,  stating  that  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  the  game. 
But  we  hope  that  the  writers  of  these  articles 
have  been  misinformed,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  such  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
as  they  suggest. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  thoughtful 
citizens  desire  it,  and  we  are  sure  Chris¬ 
tian  people  generally  would  regard  it  as  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  \)f  the 
admirable  proclamation  which  the  President 
has  made. 

Even  those  who  may  not  care  to  go  to  any 
house  of  worship  can  find  some  more  appro¬ 
priate  way  of  observing  the  day  than  by  wit¬ 
nessing  the  contest  proposed. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  outspoken,  and 
has  been  all  along,  for  municipal  purification : 

No  one  believes  that  the  police  is  the  only 
department  in  the  city  that  is  corrupt  and 
needs  thorough  exposure.  That  it  is  vile  in 
all  of  its  ramifications  is  plain  enough ;  but 
the  authorities  should  not  cease  their  work 
after  this  one  topic  is  made  sufficiently  nau¬ 
seating.  The  courts  ought  next  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated :  the  referee  system,  the  jury  box,  the 
favoritism  of  certain  judges,  the  delays  of 
justice,  the  readiness  with  which  mere  poli¬ 
ticians  receive  judicial  honors.  The  fact  that 
the  election  is  over  need  not  intimidate  the 
investigators.  If  there  be  wrong  in  any  de¬ 
partment.  it  ought  to  be  made  known  and  the 
perpetrators  exposed  and  punished.  We  must 
have  a  clean  government  in  every  branch- 
Thanks  to  an  honest  press,  the  people  can  be 
assured  that  evil  will  not  long  flourish. 

That  so  many  of  the  people  implicated  by 
the  Lexow  investigation — criminals  and  the 
abettors  of  criminals,  so-called  lawyers,  de 
tectives,  liquor  dealers,  sporting  men  and 
women,  gamblers,  rogues,  professional  bonds 
men — are  ostensibly  of  the  Hebrew  class  is  a 
revelation  to  their  brethren,  who  bad  previous¬ 
ly  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  shameful 
record,  and  especially  so  to  those  of  us  whose 
memories  can  go  back  to  the  time  before  the 
war,  when  the  Jewish  population  was  less 
than  one-sixth  of  its  present  extent,  and  the 
wrongdoers  were  so  few  that  they  were  readi 
ly  detected  and  tabooed.  Our  leading  men, 
and  especially  our  ministers,  can  use  the  Lex¬ 
ow  revelations  profitably  in  teaching  whole¬ 
some  lessons  to  a  people  whose  code  of  moral¬ 
ity  is  the  finest,  but  whose  past  history  seems 
to  have  been  lost  on  so  many  recreant  and 
misguided  sons  and  daughters 


The  Independent  approves  of  the  latest  ex¬ 
pedient  for  reaching  the  masses  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  the  city.  Crowds  have  been  preached 
to  from  a  vehicle  accommodating  speakers 
and  singers,  but  the  people  have  never 
before  been  challenged  in  this  bold  style  with 
fife  and  drum,  on  the  eve  of  an  important 
election,  so  far  as  we  remember: 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  reaching  the 
people  during  the  campaign  just  closed  in 
this  city,  was  by  speaking  from  trucks.  There 
were  a  number  of  these  trucks  brought  into 
use  and  two  or  three  speakers,  together  with 
a  small  fife  and  drum  corps,  were  attached  to 
each.  They  would  drive  to  a  corner  and 
strike  up  the  music,  which  would,  of  course, 
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BIBLE  8TUDT  UNION  LESSON. 


Second  Period  of  the  Galilean  Minisir/. 


XXL— REVIEW  LESSON. 

Our  review  includes  eleven  lessons,  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  Galilean 
ministry;  that  is,  from  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  Judea  into  Galilee,  to  His  withdrawal  into 
Northern  Galilee. 

10.  The  Beginning  of  Christ’s  Work  in  Gali¬ 
lee.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Jesus  from  Judea  to  Galilee  was 
in  any  true  sense  a  retirement  into  obscurity. 
Though  to  Jewish  thought  Judea  was  the  very 
centre  of  the  world  (the  identical  spot  being 
marked,  indeed,  by  a  marble  slab  in  the 
temple),  yet  to  all  but  Jews  Judea  was  a 
remote  district  lying  aside  from  the  highways 
of  travel  and  sequestered  from  the  stirring 
influences  of  the  time.  Galilee,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  the  highway  of  the  nations.  Three 
great  thoroughfares  from  the  East  to  the 
West  (Africa  and  Europe)  crossed  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  its  broad  and  beautiful  plain  Es 
drselon  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
battle-field  of  great  contending  powers.  Thus 
thrown  open  to  outside  influences,  the  Gali¬ 
leans  were  naturally  more  open  to  new  ideas 
than  the  Judeans;  this  was  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  in  Christ’s  work,  for  the  ideas  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  God  which  He 
brought  to  the  Jewish  people  were  emphati¬ 
cally  new  ideas  to  them.  The  Judeans  had 
proved  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  receive 
them ;  nay,  their  promulgation  had  at  last 
made  the  Jewish  hierarchy  actively  hostile. 
We  shall  see  that  during  all  his  ministry  until 
the  very  end  it  was  Jesus’  deliberate  plan  not 
to  provoke  overt  acts  of  hostility.  Why  this 
was  so  we  shall  presently  see;  here  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  He  now  chose  to  go  to  Gali¬ 
lee  for  two  reasons :  the  first  because  the  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  did  not 
extendinto  Galilee  (itsrelign’oussupremacydid), 
and  second,  because  of  the  more  hopeful  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Galilean  people.  Neither  so  or¬ 
thodox  nor  so  fanatical  as  the  Judeans,  their 
notions  of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be  were 
not  so  definitely  fixed  as  to  close  their  minds 
to  new  light.  Morally,  also,  their  condition 
was  more  hopeful.  Less  highly  cultivated  and 
less  wealthy  than  the  Judeans,  they  had  not, 
like  them,  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
and  Roman  luxury.  They  were  a  brave, 
moral,  upright  people,  rustic,  indeed,  and 
little  cultured,  but  alert  of  mind  and  body, 
a  good  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom.  So  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  going 
toward  His  home  in  Nazareth,  preaching  in 
the  synagogues  of  the  thickly,  crowded  villages 
as  he  went  along.  His  fame  had  preceded 
*  Him  ;  John  the  Baptist  had  prepared  His  way  ; 
a  noted  preacher  was  always  welcome;  on 
Sabbath  days  and  market  days  (Monday  and 
Thursday)  the  preacher’s  chair  would  always 
be  at  His  service.  His  preaching  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  that  of  John;  The  time  is  fulfilled:  the 


kingdom  is  now  to  be  set  up.  That  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  laid  in 
faith  He  taught  by  a  miracle:  healing  from 
Cana  a  child,  a  nobleman’s  son,  lying  ill  in 
Capernaum.  By  this  miracle  he  also  testified 
to  His  own  Messiahship,  since  it  was  com¬ 
monly  understood  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
accredited  by  miracles. 

Arriving  in  Nazareth  He  explicitly  offered 
Himself  to  His  fellow- citizens  as  the  Messiah, 
in  a  sermon  in  the  synagogue.  And  here  He 
met  the  first  check  of  His  Galilean  ministry; 
the  people  of  Nazareth  rejected  Him  with  vio¬ 
lence.  He  therefore  abandoned  that  village, 
and  thenceforward,  with  His  mother  and 
brothers,  made  Capernaum  His  home.  This 
was  an  important  step,  for  though  Nazareth 
was  by  no  means  a  sequestered  village,  lying, 
as  it  did,  on  the  great  caravan  route  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt,  it  was  not  like  Caperna¬ 
um,  a  great  city,  a  center  of  trade  and  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  the  situation  of  Capernaum,  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  was  esx)ecially  favorable 
as  facilitating  His  own  movements  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  definite  point  of  meeting  to  the  multi¬ 
tudes  who  would  be  sure  to  be  attracted  to 
Him. 

11.  Call  of  the  Four  and  First  Preaching 
Tour.  Those  disciples  whom  Jesus  had  gath¬ 
ered  around  Him  in  Judea  appear  to  have  left 
Him  on  His  return  to  Galilee,  and  returned  to 
their  usual  avocations.  One  of  the  first  acts 
by  which  Jesus  showed  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  beginning  to  he  set  up  was  the  calling 
of  four  of  these,  James,  John,  Simon  Peter, 
and  Andrew,  to  leave  their  trade  and  defini¬ 
tively  cast  in  their  lot  with  Him,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Their  call  was  preceded  by  a  miracle — 
the  draught  of  fishes — which  showed  His 
supremacy  over  nature,  and  symbolically  in¬ 
dicated  the  character  of  their  calling.  A  day 
of  miracles  followed,  by  which  He  taught  that 
His  power  extended  also  over  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the 
Messiah  to  bear  the  woes  of  His  people.  Then, 
accompanied  by  the  four.  He  set  out  on  a 
preaching  tour  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  explicitly  announcing  Himself  as  the 
Messiah,  all  His  acts  and  teachings  being 
directed  to  correct  the  popular  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  God’s 
Anointed.  By  healing  a  leper  He  symbolically 
showed  that  it  was  His  function  to  forgive 
sin.  Wherever  He  went  His  popuarlity  in¬ 
creased,  and  multitudes  followed  Him. 

12.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  Finding  Fault 
with  Jesus.  Returning  to  Capernaum  His  great 
popularity,  and  the  multitudes  of  strangers 
from  all  parts  who  in  consequence  thronged 
the  streets,  attracted  the  critical  attention 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  A  deputation 
from  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin  seems  now  to 
have  been  sent  down  to  observe  His  words  and 
actions.  The  healing  of  a  paralytic,  with  the 
open  claim  that  the  Messiah  as  God’s  repre 
sentative  had  power  to  forgive  sins,  aroused 
them  to  active  opposition.  Henceforth  they 
sought  by  every  means  to  discredit  Him  with 
the  people.  But  the  teaching  of  that  miracle, 
that  the  kingdom  consisted  of  forgiven  sin¬ 
ners,  won  Him  a  still  more  enthusisatic  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  call  of  Matthew,  a  despised  tax 
gatherer,  to  become  His  personal  follower, 
increased  enthusiasm  on  the  one  side  and 
enmity  on  the  other.  The  first  open  attempt 
of  the  scribes  to  discredit  Him  was  made  with 
regard  to  fasting— practised  by  Jews  and  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Baptist,  but  not  by  those  of 
Jesus.  This  brought  out  the  teaching  that  a 
new  spirit,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  new 
forms,  must  come  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom. 

18.  The  Sabbath  Question.  From  the  attempt 
to  discredit,  the  Pharisees  now  went  on  to 


try  to  silence  Him.  His  open  disregard  of 
their  traditional  laws  regarding  the  Sabbath 
gave  them  three  opportuities  to  do  this.  The 
first  (perhaps)  was  during  a  visit  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  which  He  made  by  Himself  alone,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  unidentified  feast.  There  heal¬ 
ing  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  (as  He  had  done 
before)  He  added  the  command  to  carry 
home  his  bed— a  breach  of  traditional  law. 
Again,  in  Galilee,  He  permitted  His  disciples, 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  pluck  and  rub  the  chaff 
from  some  ears  of  wheat,  also  a  breach  of 
that  law.  On  both  these  occasions  He  showed 
in  answer  to.  Pharisaic  strictures  that  He  was 
not  destroying,  but  fulfilling  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment,  raising  it  above  the  plane  of  petty 
ordinances  into  that  of  the  obedient  spirit. 
They  w’ere  not  convinced,  and  tried  to  make 
a  test  case  by  calling  His  attention  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  man  with  a  withered  hand,  at¬ 
tending  the  synagogue  worship.  Jesus  healed 
him  without  breaking  even  the  slightest  ordi 
nance,  but  so  far  from  convincing  them  of 
His  authority,  they  now  violated  at  once 
their  own  religious  and  patriotic  ideas,  by 
entering  into  a  plot  with  the  Herodians — Sad- 
ducees  and  anti-nationalists — to  silence  Jesus, 
if  necessary  by  death. 

14.  This  open  opposition  induced  Jesus  to 
withdraw  for  a  time  from  Capernaum.  He 
would  take  all  needed  time  to  sow  broadcast 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom  and  to  thoroughly  in¬ 
struct  a  chosen  few  who  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  kingdom.  How  far  His  enemies 
were  from  intimidating  or  thwarting  Him  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  He  now  deliberately 
completed  the  organization  of  His  kingdom  by 
choosing,  from  among  his  many  disciples, 
twelve  to  be  Apostles. 

15.  ihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  immediately  followed  by  His  giving 
to  the  Apostles  and  to  a  vast  multitude  of 
followers,  the  model  of  the  member  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
fundamental  principle  was  shown  to  be,  that 
it  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  demands 
the  yielding  of  the  whole  man  to  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  righteousness  — that  is,  the  loving  ac 
ceptance  of  the  will  of  God  by  the  heart  of 
man. 

16.  Second  Peaching  Tour.  Accompanied  by 
the  Twelve  and  followed  by  continually  in¬ 
creasing  multitudes,  some  of  whom  followed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  ministering  to  his 
needs,  Jesus  set  out  on  a  second  preaching  tour, 
covering  a  wider  circuit  than  the  first.  His 
preaching  was  accompanied  by  many  miracles  ; 
those  recorded  appear  to  have  been  selected  with 
the  special  purpose  of  marking  the  steps  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  His  teaching.  By  healing  a  Gentile 
slave  He  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that 
the  kingdom  was  not  to  be  always  coexten¬ 
sive  with  Israel ;  by  raising  to  life  a  widow’s 
son  He  showed  that  the  Messiah  was  Lord  of 
Life.  At  this  period  of  His  marvellous  fame 
the  Baptist,  still  in  his  dreadful  Perean  prison, 
sent  to  ask  of  Jesus  if  indeed  He  were  the  One 
whom  the  nation  looked  for.  If  the  prophet’s 
faith  had  become  weakened  by  long  confine¬ 
ment  and  the  unlikeness  of  Jesus  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  expectation,  it  was  made  strong 
again  by  the  acts  of  mercy  and  miracle  by 
which  Jesus  showed  that  He  did  actually  con¬ 
form  to  the  true  ideal.  On  the  departure  of 
John’s  messengers  He  uttered  a  noble  eulogy 
of  the  Baptist,  in  which  He  taught  the  un- 
speakble  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Then  at  a  feast  in  the 
house  of  a  Pharisee  He  gave  a  new  teaching 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  forgiveness. 

17.  A  Day  of  Teaching  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Returning  to  Capernaum  His  fame  brought  to 
Him  great  multitudes,  not  only  from  Galilee, 
Judea,  and  Perea,  but  from  Edom,  Syria,  and 
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Phoenicia.  The  Pharisees,  determined  to  check 
this  ever-rising  tide  of  popularity,  and  having 
failed  to  convict  Him  of  blasphemy  in  forgiv¬ 
ing  sin.  or  of  a  breach  of  the  Mosaic  law  in 
the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance,  took  occa¬ 
sion  of  His  healing  a  demonized  man  to  accuse 
Him  of  being  in  league  with  the  prince  of 
devils.  But  He  refuted  their  accusation  with 
irresistible  logic.  In  view  of  the  immense 
crowds  that  followed  Him,  Jesus  now  began  a 
sifting  processs  which  continued  by  various 
methods  until  the  end.  In  mercy  to  them¬ 
selves  He  would  not  have  any  follow  Him  who 
could  not  receive  the  truth  of  the  kingdom. 
And  it  was  now  time  to  teach  somewhat 
higher  truths  to  those  who  could  receive 
them.  For  both  these  reasons  He  now  began 
to  teach  in  parables — a  method  which  He  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  close  of  His  life. 

18.  The  first  day  of  parables  was  followed  by 
a  day  of  miracles,  all  of  them  siginficant ;  the 
stilling  of  a  tempest  by  a  word  aroused  in  His 
disciples  the  first  suspicion  of  the  divine  na 
ture  of  their  Master,  a  vague  thought  which 
received  strength,  though  not  absolute  con¬ 
firmation,  by  the  healing  of  the  Oerasene  de¬ 
moniac.  the  raising  to  life  of  Jairus’  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  cure  of  two  blind  men  and  a 
dumb  demoniac. 

19.  The  Third  Preaching  Tour.  The  training 
of  the  Twelve  had  now  advanced  to  such  a 
point  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  make  a 
first  essay  at  active  service.  For  this  end, 
and  also  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  remoter 
parts  of  Galilee,  Jesus  set  out  on  a  third 
preaching  tour,  and  after  a  last  visit  to  His 
old  home  in  Nazareth  and  a  second  and  final 
rejection  by  His  old  neighbors.  He  commis¬ 
sioned  the  Twelve  and  sent  them  forth  by  two 
and  two  to  herald  the  kingdom.  After 
(probably)  some  months  of  this  work,  during 
which  Christ  was  also  preaching,  the  word 
came  that  John  the  Baptist  had  been  put  to 
death,  and  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum, 
followed  by  the  Twelve  as  soon  as  they  had 
beard  the  news. 

20.  This  event  wrought  the  entire  country 
■p  to  a  pitch  of  expectation  which  necessarily 
brought  about  a  crisis.  Jesus  having  with¬ 
drawn  with  His  disciples  to  the  northeastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  was  followed  by  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  After  a  day  of 
healing  and  preaching  Jesus  miraculously  fed 
the  multitude,  giving  them  what  they  regarded 
as  an  indisputable  sign  of  His  Messiahship. 
They  were  now  determined  at  once  to  make 
Him  King  and  set  up  a  temporal  Messianic 
kingdom.  It  was  the  disastrous  mistake  of 
their  lives.  Jesus  could  not  permit  it,  and 
the  next  day,  after  a  miracle  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  Twelve  of  His  divinity  (the  walking 
on  the  water)  he  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  text  of  the  miraculous  meal  which 
convinced  all  who  heard  it  that  he  re¬ 
fused  any  but  a  spiritual  kingdom.  This  was 
the  turning  point.  Many  even  of  those  who 
believed  in  Him  turned  away  from  Him.  The 
sun  of  His  great  popularity  had  set. 
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Opposition  to  Christ. 

Mark  iii.  22-35. 

Golden  Text. — He  came  unto  His  own  and 
His  own  received  Him  not.  John  i.  11. 

This  passage  was  studied  in  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lesson  in  The  Evangelist  of  October 
I8th.  The  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  two  in¬ 
cidents  here  narrated  were  so  thoroughly  and 
comprehensively  given  there  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  here  only  to  add  a  few  details. 

Verse  22.  The  scribes  were  apparently  a 
delegation  from  the  hierarchy  in  Jerusa 
lem.  They  seem  to  have  been  watching  Jesus 
ever  since  the  healing  of  the  pyralytic  (Mark 
ii.  1-12).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  did 
not  deny  that  He  cast  out  demons — they  never 
denied  His  miracle-working  power. 

Verses  23-25. — Parables  are  not,  in  Gospel 
meaning,  always  stories,  or  imagined  incidents 
Any  illustration  of  fact  in  one  realm  by  a  par¬ 
allel  case  in  another  realm  is  a  parable.  So 
here. 

Verse  26.  The  conclusion  discovered  by  the 
parabolic  illustration  is,  that  if  their  accusa¬ 
tion  were  true,  the  reign  of  Satan  would  be 
•ver. 


Verse  27.  Anotner  parable  to  show  that  if 
indeed  Jtsus  has  been  able  to  control  Satan  to 
His  will,  it  is  not  because  He  needed  the  help 
of  Satan,  but  is  a  proof  that  He  is  stronger 
than  Satan. 

Verses  28  30.  It  is  a  very  solemn  truth 
which  Jesus  introduces  by  the  word  Amen — a 
truth  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
not  in  any  supposed  flat  of  God,  if  indeed  God 
could  be  imagined  as  uttering  any  command 
which  did  not  grow  out  of  inherent  truth.  A 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  an  eternal  sin  (Revised  Version), 
for  it  is  ihe  refusal  of  the  blessing  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  other  blessings.  Without 
the  Holy  Spirit  blessedness  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible. 

Verses  31,  32.  It  is  probable  that  Jesus’ 
mother  and  brethren  removed  to  Capernaum 
with  Him  when  He  was  rejected  at  Nazareth 
(Luke  iv.  31;  John  ii.  12;  Matt.  iv.  18;  John 
vii.  8).  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were 
anxious  about  Him,  knowing  the  enmity  of 
those  with  whom  He  was  speaking,  but  there 
is  no  hint  that  they  were  unreasonably  inter¬ 
fering.  They  could  not  get  into  the  house 
owing  to  the  crowd,  and  very  naturally  sent 
in  a  message. 

Verses  33,  34.  It  was  precisely  after  Jesus’ 
method  to  make  use  of  such  an  opportunity  to 
teach  an  important  truth,  and  it  seems  here 
as  if  His  wounded  soul,  outraged  by  the  das 
tardly  imputation  of  the  Pharisees,  found  so¬ 
lace  in  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  He  was 
in  a  true  alliance— mother  and  brethren.  Yes, 
He  had  such  friends,  and  not  only  those  bound 
to  Him  by  birth;  they  w'ere  sitting  all  around 
Him,  those  knit  to  Him  by  the  kinship  of  de¬ 
light  in  the  will  of  God.  With  Him  that  de¬ 
light  was  absolute ;  but  those  who  in  any  de¬ 
gree  desire  to  do  that  will  are  dear  to  Him 
and  one  with  Him,  as  mother  and  sister  and 
brother. 

lEcnement 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  Geokoe  H.  McGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster.  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbrbury,  Sunt. 

A  GOSPEL  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

Few  people  now  dispute  that  the  only  hope 
of  uplifting  any  class  of  people  is  to  begin 
with  the  children.  Not  only  are  they  more 
impressionable  and  responsive,  but  through 
them  are  reached  the  parents,  who  may  be 
too  indifferent  and  discouraged  to  lift  a 
finger  to  better  their  own  condition,  but  who 
generally  have  a  vague  feeling  that  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  lives  should  be  better  and  happier  than 
theirs,  and  gladly  welcome  any  help  upward 
for  them. 

So  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  found  a 
kindergarten  indispenable,  and  could  our 
readers  spend  a  morning  there  with  us,  they 
would  find  it  a  pretty  sight.  The  utmost  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  front  basement  is  thirty-two, 
the  number  now  on  our  roll,  and  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty- five  little  tots, 
all  from  three  to  five  years  old,  seated  at  the 
two  long,  low  tables,  looking  so  bright  and 
happy !  Perhaps  as  you  enter  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  lessons,  have  been  up-stairs  to  the 
room  where  the  piano  is,  for  their  games,  and 
are  now  about  to  close  the  morning’s  work 
by  singing  their  last  new  song,  “Come,  little 
leaves,  said  the  wind  one  day."  They  have 
had  real  leaves  to  look  at— not  such  familiar 


playthings  to  these  wee  ones  as  to  some  of  our 
little  readers— all  pressed  and  varnished  to 
keep  their  colors,  and  each  child  has  two  to 
take  home,  a  red  and  a  green  one  pasted  on 
the  inside  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  “Now," 
says  the  teacher,  “we  will  all  play  the  piano 
while  we  sing.”  So  the  children  set  up  their 
papers  with  the  pressed  leaves  for  sheets  of 
music,  and  then  all  play  away  bravely  on  the 
kindergarten  table,  which  the  teacher’s  magic 
words  have  transformed  into  a  piano  for  the 
time  being.  As  you  look  down  the  lines  of 
earnest  little  faces  so'  intent  on  their  delight¬ 
ful  make-believe,  you  notice  how  many  pretty 
ones  there  are,  and  you  wish  they  were  less 
pale  and  delicate.  But  you  think  of  what 
they  would  be  doing  if  they  had  not  this 
bright  room  to  come  to  every  morning,  with 
its  white  curtains  at  the  windows  and  plants 
on  the  broad  sills,  and  those  two  gentle- 
young  women  teaching  them  to  be  obedient 
and  kind  and  clean  and  orderly  and  to  play 
games  and  sing  and  to  give  them  a  lunch 
when  the  hungry  time  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning.  What  would  they  be  doing? 
Perhaps  playing  in  the  gutter,  or  locked  up  in 
the  room  while  the  mother  is  out  at  work,  too 
hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter;  often 
hungry,  and  learning  only  evil.  And  you 
think  again  to  yourself:  “In  this  big  city 
there  are  thousands  of  neglected  children,  but 
here  at  least  are  a  few  who  are  getting  their 
good  three  hours  each  day.  They  are  being 
started  right  at  any  rate.” 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  kindergarten 
teacher  has  another  class  of  pupils  in  the 
parents.  She  goes  -to  visit  them,  and  having 
already  won  the  hearts  of  the  children,  is 
everywhere  welcomed  as  a  friend  whose  ad¬ 
vice  and  opinion  are  held  in  great  esteem. 
The  people  are  proud  to  have  their  children 
improve,  and  will  do  what  they  can  to  second 
the  teacher’s  efforts,  though  sometimes  with 
more  zeal  than  wisdom.  One  day  when  a 
woman  was  telling  the  teacher  about  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  her  sister,  and  quoting  triumphantly 
the  fearful  names  she  herself  had  called  the 
other,  the  teacher  said,  “Oh,  don’t  use  such 
dreadful  words ;  suppose  your  children 
should  talk  like  that?”  “Indeed,  then,"  ex¬ 
claimed  the  woman,  “they’d  better  not.  I 
always  says  to  them,  ‘If  you  ever  dare  use  any 
of  them  kind  of  words  Miss  Florence  tells  you 
not  to.  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  bodies.’  ” 
A  powerful  ally  was  this  mother,  but  needing 
to  have  her  energy  properly  directed,  and  this 
young  teacher,  her  children’s  friend,  was  the 
one  to  do  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  called  “a  gospel 
to  childhood,”  and  where  could  we  find  a 
better  place  to  proclaim  this  good  news  than 
this  very  East  Side  of  New  York.  Surely  “a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.”  Christ  has 
promised  it. 

In  many  of  these  homes  Miss  Boy  den  finds 
the  wolf  very  near  the  door,  and  our  visitor 
also  finds  hungry-looking  people.  We  want 
them  all  to  have  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  if  any  friends  woul^  like  to  help  us  by 
sending  fruit,  vegetables,  groceries,  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  kind,  or  money  for  this  purpose 
to  our  headquarters,  77  Madison  Street,  we 
can  promise  that  they  will  be  joyfully  and 
wisely  distributed. 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Ilsley  of  Coe  College  argues 
that  our  Eastern  institutions  are  passing  rich, 
and  that  Western  Colleges  are  the  best  rewar¬ 
ders  of  those  who  would  give  to  education. 
His  appeal  (p.  24)  is  a  cogent  one.  Wo  Id 
that  all  our  Western  Colleges  were  as  we 
equipped  and  as  efficient  as  the  College  a 
Cedar  Rapids,  under  President  Marshall, 
whence  our  correspondent  dates! 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


RAIM. 

How  we  longed  and  prayed  for  rain 
To  make  the  brown  fields  green  again, — 

Showers  of  mercy  down  descending: 

Splendid  rainbows  o’er  ns  bending. 

Now  welcome  clonds  and  lightning  gleaming, 

A  nd  showers  of  blessings  o’er  ns  streaming. 

More  rain  and  moisture  in  the  air. 

Answering  every  Christian's  prayer. 

Looking  np  to  worlds  on  high 

With  showers  of  blessings  from  the  sky. 

Cool  winds  and  refreshing  showers. 

Watering  all  the  fields  and  fiowers. 

More  rain  to  bless  and  do  ns  good. 

And  cheer  our  hearts  with  gratitude. 

Dark  storms  o’er  fields  and  forests  blowing; 

Pails,  tubs,  and  cisterns  overfiowing. 

CloLdy  days  and  rain  returning 
To  save  our  forest  homes  from  burning; 

The  smoke  and  dust  all  washed  away 
In  a  great  down-pouring  rainy  day. 

THE  YELLOW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  MISSION 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

She  was  very  happy,  that  young  girl,  as  she 
passed  along  the  street  with  two  large,  yellow 
chrysanthemums  pinned  on  to  her  gown. 
There  were  some  pleasant  associations  con 
nected  with  those  flowers ;  a  very  dear  friend 
had  sent  them  to  her  to  wear  to  the  luncheon 
given  in  her  honor  that  day.  When  they 
withered  she  would  not  throw  them  away,  but 
would  put  them  in  a  soft  tissue  paper  and 
place  them  in  her  box  of  treasures.  There 
was  a  chilly  wind  blowing,  but  the  young 
girl  was  warmly  wrapped,  and  the  cool  air 
•nly  gave  a  brighter  color  to  her  cheeks.  But 
the  wind  gave  a  rough  twist  at  the  corner 
where  she  turned  on  her  homeward  way,  and 
blew  one  of  the  chrysanthemums  off  from  her 
gown.  Into  the  gutter  first  it  flew,  then  on  to 
the  fire  escape  of  an  apartment  house,  then 
downward  again  to  the  street.  In  vain  the 
wearer  tried  to  grasp  it ;  it  seemed  to  evade 
her  hand,  and  finally  it  was  lost  to  her  sight. 

Katie  Doolittle  was  going  marketing.  The 
pretty  yellow  chrysanthemum  met  her  on  her 
way,  and  the  wind  careered  around  at  that 
turn  in  the  street  and  blew  it  into  her  basket. 
A  look  of  delight  came  into  her  face  as  she 
grasped  the  pretty  yellow  blossom,  lest  it 
should  be  blown  away  from  her  again. 

“How  pretty  you  are!”  she  said.  Then  she 
pinned  it  on  to  her  faded,  shabby  shawl,  and 
Molly  Reiley  called  out,  “Oh,  haint  you  a 
swell  this  afternoon,  Kate!”  And  the  cashier 
at  the  desk,  when  she  handed  in  the  change 
for  the  pound  of  sausages  that  had  been  rolled 
up  for  her,  said:  “Seems  to  me  you’re  putting 
on  lots  of  style  this  afternoon.” 

Katie  drew  her  shawl  over  the  flower  as 
she  went  back  to  the  tenement ;  somehow  it 
was  too  sacred  a  treasure  to  be  so  lightly  and 
jestingly  spoken  of,  and  then,  too,  Katie  had 
a  thought.  She  had  noticed  many  gentle¬ 
men  wearing  a  yellow  chrysanthemum  in 
their  buttonholes.  Father  should  wear  this 
one  when  he  changed  his  coat  that  night. 

Katie  put  the  flower  into  a  glass  of  water 
when  she  got  home,  ^d  after  she  had  spread 
the  cloth  for  supper  she  put  the  glass  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  Tim  and  Jerry  the 
little  brothers  nudged  each  other  and  looked 
with  wondering  eyes  at  the  ornamentation. 
Then  Katie  fried  her  sausages  and  boiled  some 
potatoes,  made  the  tea  and  waited  for  father. 

Father  was  not  in  a  pleasant  mood  that 
night.  Things  had  not  gone  his  way,  and 
when  they  did  not,  Katie  knew  that  he  went 
out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  he  finished  his 
supper.  Tim  and  Jerry  had  told  her  that 
father  went  to  “Barry’s.”  “Barry’s”  was  a 
place  Katie  knew  was  not  a  good  place,  for  she 
could  see  it  from  the  top  floor  window,  and 
she  had  seen  women  poorly  clad  coming  out  of 
the  door  with  pitchers  of  beer,  and  men  going 


in  and  coming  out,  who  had  not  th^look  on 
their  faces  that  good  men  have. 

When  Katie’s  father  finished  his  supper  she 
got  up  and  took  the  flower  out  of  the  glass ; 
then  she  pulled  the  stem  through  the  button¬ 
hole  of  his  coat  and  pinned  it  in  securely. 

“What  nonsense  is  this,  girl?”  he  said,  put¬ 
ting  up  his  hand  to  remove  the  blossom. 

“Oh,  please  wear  it,  father,  for  my  sake. 
The  gentlemen  wear  them,  they’re  all  the 
style.” 

“Style  for  Phil  Doolittle !  Why,  girl,  they’ll 
laugh  at  me,  the  boys,  you  know.  Can’t  wear 
it  no  how,  Katie.  ” 

But  as  the  man  spoke  he  saw  a  look  in  his 
daughter’s  face  that  appealed  to  the  better 
side  of  bis  fatherhood.  “Well,  Kate,  let  it  be. 
I’ll  wear  it  just  to  please  you,”  and  he  spoke 
in  a  softer  tone  of  voice.  Then  he  went  out. 

Katie  did  up  the  supper  dishes,  telling  Tim 
and  Jerry  stories  while  she  washed  and  wiped 
them.  The  mother  always  tried  so  hard  to 
keep  the  boys  in  from  the  street,  “for  boys 
will  learn  so  many  bad  things  if  they  are  on 
the  street  after  night  fall,”  she  said.  And  now 
mother  had  gone  to  that  beautiful  country 
where  everybody  is  good  and  holy  and  no  hard 
work  to  be  done  and  nothing  ever  comes  to 
make  people  cry.  Mother  used  to  cry  so 
often. 

Katie  looked  down  at  the  skirt  of  her  black 
dress;  she  had  spilled  some  milk  on  it.  This 
she  made  baste  to  get  off,  for  it  was  her  only 
black  dress.  She  could  not  afford  to  wear 
mourning  for  mother  except  on  Sundays  and 
the  afternoons  when  she  went  marketing.  But 
the  yellow  chrysanthemum  had  tempted  her 
to  pot  on  a  little  style  at  supper  time  that  eve¬ 
ning. 

Katie’s  father  did  not  go  to  “Barry’s.”  He 
turned  on  to  the  avenue,  w’hich  was  brilliantly 
lighted  and  filled  with  people.  He  could  not 
forget  that  look  on  Katie’s  face.  He  felt  that 
he  had  not  been  all  that  a  father  should  be  to 
his  motherless  child.  Katie  must  be  different 
from  other  girls  her  age,  he  was  sure.  He 
could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  seen  so 
young  a  girl,  who  had  so  much  judgment,  so 
much  patience,  so  much  ability  to  keep  the 
house  nice  and  make  the  home  pleasant. 
What  a  lonely  time  she  must  have,  poor  child  1 
It  was  hard,  he  thought,  that  his  wife  should 
have  died  and  left  them  just  as  wages  bad 
been  cut  down  and  times  were  hard  all 
around.  No  wonder  he  had  been  tempted  to 
drown  his  sorrows  behind  the  green  baize  doors 
of  Barry’s. 

A  touch  on  his  shoulder  just  then  startled 
him,  and  as  he  turned  he  saw  a  young  man 
standing  by  his  side  who  asked  in  a  pleasant 
tone  of  voice,  “Wont  you  come  into  the  meet¬ 
ing  to-night?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,”  he  answered, 
almost  involuntarily.  “It’s  a  long  time  since 
I’ve  been  inside  of  a  prayer  place.  ” 

The  young  man  had  a  yellow  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  his  buttonhole,  too.  When  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  over  the  new-found  friend  walked  out 
with  Katie’s  father.  He  asked  him  to  come 
again,  and  somehow  Phil  Doolittle  felt  that  a 
friend  had  come  to  him  that  night,  a  friend 
whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  help  him.  As 
they  walked  along  he  told  him  of  his  wife's 
death,  of  his  little  Katie,  and  smiled  as  he 
pointed  to  the  flower  on  his  coat,  and  said,  “I 
wore  it,  you  see,  just  to  please  her.  She 
found  it  in  the  street  this  afternoon,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  wear  it.”  Then 
he  told  about  the  temptations  that  had  beset 
him  and  how  he  had  been  weak  and  had  fallen 
by  the  way. 

What  change  had  come  over  father? 
Every  day  after  that  night  he  grew  better  and 
better.  He  took  Tim  and  Jerry  to  the  meet¬ 


ing.  He  got  Katie  a  new  black  hat  and  dress 
to  go  to  church  in,  and  father  prayed  and 
read  the  Bible  with  the  children  every  day. 

“What  good  luck  came  to  us  when  the  wind 
blew  that  pretty  flower  into  my  basket  when  I 
was  going  marketing  that  afternoon,”  said 
Katie.  Then  she  tied  the  withered  flower  up 
in  a  bit  of  paper  and  put  it  in  the  trunk  where 
some  of  mother’s  things  were  treasured. 

And  that  other  young  girl  on  the  West  Side, 
who  had  softly  folded  its  mate  among  her 
dearest  treasures,  never  knew  what  became  of 
the  pretty  yellow  chrysanthemum  that  the 
wind  took  off  from  her  gown  that  happy  day. 
But  through  the  friend  who  had  sent  them  to 
her  she  learned  of  Katie,  and  she  said:  “Here 
am  I  with  blessings  in  both  hands ;  the  good 
God  has  given  me  so  much  of  love  and  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  I  will  share  them  with  that 
motherless  girl  in  the  tenement-house  on  the 
East  Side,”  and  so  her  bright  face,  her  sweet 
words,  her  lifts  when  the  burdens  were  heavy, 
make  Katie  Doolittle’s  life  full  of  sunshine 
and  flowers  and  hospices  of  rest. 

SYMPATHY  WITH  CHILDREN. 

The  very  first  principle  necessary  as  the 
foundation  of  any  true  science  of  motherhood 
is  the  principle  of  sympathy.  I  mean  by  this 
that  the  mother  must  be  able  to  enter  into  a 
real  sympathy  with  her  children.  She  must 
be  able  to  put  herself  in  their  place,  and  must 
look  at  things  through  their  eyes.  Without 
this  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  be  either 
just  or  wise  in  her  training.  We  seem  some¬ 
times  to  forget  that  children  are  human  be¬ 
ings  :  that  they  do  not  grow  up  into  human 
beings,  but  are  born  such,  and  as  such  have 
all  the  human  characteristics.  We  can,  there¬ 
fore,  judge  by  our  own  sensations  just  how  a 
child  would  be  affected  by  any  given  manner 
of  treatment.  The  common  nature  is  too  little 
recognized.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that 
in  their  behavior  to  children  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  set  aside.  Children  as  a  class  are 
in  a  sense  helpless  and  defenceless.  The  pow¬ 
er  which  controls  them  is  absolute.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  parents  and  others  take  advantage 
of  this  absolute  power,  and  treat  children 
with  a  discourtesy  and  rudeness,  with  an  un¬ 
kindness,  injustice,  and  unfairness,  that  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  toward  grown 
people,  and  which,  if  shown,  would  be  judged 
worthy  of  general  condemnation. 

“Do  as  you  would  like  to  be  done  by,”  is  a 
pretty  safe  rule.  Adults  do  not  like  to  be 
found  fault  with  before  others ;  do  not  like 
their  peculiarities  of  face  or  figure  or  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remark  ;  do  not 
like  to  be  everlastingly  nagged  :  do  not  like 
harshness,  rudeness,  impoliteness,  ridicule, 
injustice,  unfairness.  It  is  surely  a  grievous 
violation  of  the  Golden  Rule  when  adults  take 
advantage  of  their  position  of  authority  to  in¬ 
flict  this  same  unkind  and  uncourteous  treat¬ 
ment  upon  children.  .  .  .  The  great  mis¬ 

take  is  to  judge  the  child’s  conduct  from  the 
adult’s  standpoint.  As  well  might  one  judge 
the  caterpillar  from  the  standpoint  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  !  But  since  they  cannot  help  being  chil¬ 
dren,  and  we  cannot  help  being  adults,  things 
must  necessarily  go  wrong  between  us  unless 
one  or  the  other  is  able  to  step  into  the  other’s 
shoes.  Children  manifestly  cannot  step  into 
our  shoes,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it,  there¬ 
fore,  but  for  us  to  step  into  theirs.  We  must 
manage  somehow  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
child’s  place  and  to  look  at  things  from  the 
child’s  standpoint.  The  science  of  mother¬ 
hood  will  teach  us  how  to  do  this.  We  shall 
learn  to  consider,  not  how  any  given  matter 
or  event  in  the  lives  of  our  children  will  affect 
ourselves,  but  how  it  will  affect  them. — The 
Science  of  Motherhood,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Whit- 
all  Smith.  (Revell.) 
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AN  INDIAN  HOUSE  OF  WORSHIP. 

The  following  notice  conies  from  one  of  our 
most  faithful  missionaries,  who  has  been  la¬ 
boring  for  thirteen  years  upon  the  Indian  Bes- 
ervations  in  Western  New  York.  The  building 
referred  to  below  is  the  fourth  that  has  been 
built  by  the  Indians  during  his  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  Erskine  N.  White, 

Sec.  Board  of  Church  Erection. 

The  new  house  of  worship  for  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  among  the  Tuscarora  Indians  was 
dedicated  on  Thursday,  Oct.  11.  The  Rev,  L, 
G.  Marsh,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Lewiston,  N.  Y. ,  presided  and  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  treasurer ;  the  Rev.  Albert  S.  Ba¬ 
con,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Niagara  Falls,  preached  the  sermon ;  and 
the  Rev.  George  Nicholls,  pastor  of  the  Pierce 
Avenue  Church,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Elder  A.  L.  Jemison, 
representing  the  Seneca  Indians ;  Elder  Samu¬ 
el  Jacobs  and  others  of  the  Tuscaroras.  The 
edifice  is  worth  §1,200.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  of  this  amount  came  from  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection  and  other  friends 
of  the  Indians.  The  Tuscaroras  contributed 
in  work  and  money  sufficient  to  complete  the 
building.  No  white  mechanic  has  lifted  a 
hand  upon  the  house.  It  is  the  work  of  our 
Indians.  M.  F.  Trippe, 

Missionary  to  the  Indians. 


DOGS  THAT  WORK. 

Manuel  F.  de  Costa,  who  lives  six  miles 
south  of  Sacramento,  on  the  Riverside  road, 
has  built  an  ingenious  machine  for  irrigating 
his  flower  garden  and  his  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  wheel  ten  feet 
wide.  A  dog  is  placed  inside  the  wheel,  which 
is  turned  by  his  weight  as  he  gallops  in  tread¬ 
mill  fashion.  The  revolution  of  the  axle  turns 
a  crank  which  operates  the  handle  of  a  pump 
set  in  a  dug  well.  After  half  an  hour’s  exer¬ 
cise  the  dog  is  taken  out  and  a  fresh  dog  put 
in  for  another  hour.  The  dogs  seem  to  enjoy 
the  work,  for  they  bark  and  wag  their  tails 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  wheel.  They 
know  that  it  means  something  good  to  eat  at 
the  end  of  the  half-hour’s  work 


THE  McALL  MISSION. 

[When  the  McAll  Mission  was  founded  in  Paris 
nearly  twenty-thrr o  years  ago  many  of  the  most 
conservative  pastors  and  editors  of  religious  news¬ 
papers  looked  doubtfully  upon  it.  Especially  op¬ 
posed  was  the  gifted  editor  of  the  influential  organ 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  from  which  we  here  quote. 
The  generosity  with  which  M.  Couve  has  yielded  to 
the  logic  of  facts  has  been  shown  in  other  articles 
besides  the  one  following.  The  Mission  is  not 
known  in  France  by  Mr.  Me  All’s  name  but  by  that 
mentioned  below. — EDITOR.] 

The  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Popular 
Evangelical  Mission  abounds  in  interesting 
f.icts.  Here  it  is  M.  Mabboux  visiting  the 
fishing  boats  of  Boulogne  before  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  Norway,  Scotland,  and  Iceland,  and 
distributing  on  board  of  them  tracts,  gospels, 
etc.  There,  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals 
a  young  girl,  converted  in  the  meetings, 
surprises  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  her 
gentleness  and  her  serene  piety.  Elsewhere, 
the  temperance  work  gathers  in  fifty  per¬ 
sons.  A  German  socialist,  converted  two 
years  ago  at  Boulogne,  is  now  an  evan¬ 
gelist  in  Strasburg.  The  young  men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  is  making  progress.  The  work  in 
Grenelle  is  also  growing.  A  child  who  had 
attended  the  schools  becomes  a  devout  and 
pious  young  Christian.  A  freethinker  who 
falls  ill  is  moved  by  the  reading  of  a  tract  and 
dies  in  peace  after  having  asked  for  a  minis¬ 
ter.  Again,  an  Italian  entering  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Paris  in  1888,  is  so  much  impressed  that 
he  returns  bringing  two  of  his  compatriots, 
finally  studies  the  Bible,  and  is  to-day  an 


evangelist  in  Florence.  A  monk  coming  to 
the  Bonne -Nouvelle  Hall  by  degrees  comes  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  a  few  Christian  friends. 
An  ex  seminarist  comes  to  the  name  hall,  and 
he  also  testifies  that  he  is  converted.  From 
the  Hall  of  the  Pont  de  Lodi  a  family  unites 
with  M.  Vincent’s  church.  Finally,  we  cite 

the  touching  story  of  a  family  named  G - . 

Their  landlord  threatens  to  dispossess  them. 
Some  friends  visit  him  in  the  hope  of  moving 
him  to  pity.  This  man,  till  then  hard  and  in¬ 
different  to  religious  things,  asks  about  the 

meetings  which  the  G - family  attended. 

and  on  learning  that  the  Mission  is  entirely 
free,  carried  on  solely  to  console  and  lift  up 
souls  in  distress,  he  remits  the  rent,  beeps  his 

oor  tenants,  and  astonishes  the  very  janitor 

y  such  an  act  of  kindness.  These  incidents 
and  many  more  are  precious  proofs  of  the 
power  of  the  .Gospel,  and  give  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  are  working  in  this 
work  of  God. — From  Le  Christianisine  au  Dix- 
neuinime  Si^cle. 

*DOES  GOD  SEND  TROUBLE? 

B7  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 

[The  following  review  published  in  The  Book 
Table  in  our  issue  of  May  24th  of  this  year  is  re¬ 
peated  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  subscribers.  Ed.] 

When  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  so 
gifted  with  sympathy  and  the  power  to  com¬ 
fort  those  who  weep,  writes  on  a  subject 
which  comes  so  closely  home  to  every  son 
and  daughter  of  earth  as  the  subject  of  the 
source  of  trouble,  his  words  are  sure  to  be 
widely  useful.  Such  a  book  will  need  no 
critic’s  word  to  secure  for  it  a  reading,  and 
such  a  summary  of  its  contents  as  will  stand 
him  in  stead  who  cannot  read  it  is  still  less 
called  for.  Yet  a  few  words — let  us  say  of 
appreciation— must  be  said. 

,  Dr.  Hall,  in  his  years  of  experimental  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  problem  of  consolation,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  fact  which  lies  at  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  attempts  to  comfort:  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  du^y  to  receive  consolation 
from  this  or  that  truth,  however  sublime, 
however  large,  however  potent  it  may  have 
been  to  comfort"other  sufferers.  Submission 
is  a  duty ;  consolation  is  another  thing.  The 
consolations  of  God  are  sometimes  too  small 
for  men,  and  that  not  because  men  are  con¬ 
tumacious.  “There  are  always  reasons  why 
God’s  consolations  fail  to  console,”  says  Dr. 
Hall,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  would 
carry  consolation,  pastor,  parent,  friend,  to 
seek  for  these  reasons,  though  they  are  often 
very  hard  to  find.  Dr.  Hall  finds  two  general 
causes  underlying  them  all :  a  distorted  view 
of  God’s  relation  to  our  sorrows,  and  a  conse- 

uent  distorted  relation  of  our  life  to  God. 

hese  two  points  form  the  basis  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  is  not  God,  he  tells  us,  who  sent  sin 
(with  all  its  consequent  sufferings)  and  death 
into  the  world.  It  is  not  God  who  sweeps 
away  our  beloved  in  pestilence,  or  disaster, 
or  by  insanity,  slow-wasting  disease,  or  quick, 
hurrying  illness.  God  hates  death  as  He  hates 
sin;  He  does  not  “take  away”  our  beloved. 
“The  Hebrew  word  is  clear:  ‘The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  received,  blessed  be  His 
name.’  ”  “Only  once  in  the  Bible  so  far  as  I 
know  is  it  said  of  a  human  being,  ‘God  took 
him  away,’  and  that  man  was  Enoch,  who  did 
not  die.” 

Chastisement,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  calamities ;  it  is  making  ctuiste,  and  this  is 
done  through  spiritual  experiences,  and  spir 
itual  experiences  alone.  And  discipline  is 
teaching ;  it  may  come  through  joy  or  sorrow, 
holiness  or  sin,  life  or  death.  All  our  experi¬ 
ences  are  used  by  God  in  His  teaching  of  us; 
out  of  the  painful  experiences  He  brings  good  ; 
but  the  painul  experiences  are  not  of  His 
sending,  but  of  our  transgression  of  natural 
law. 

This  is  the  groundwork  of  the  book.  Its 
subsequent  chapters  necessarily  treat  of  the  j 
relation  of  God  to  natural  law.  of  the  historic  ; 
Atonement  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  of  the 
will  of  God  and  the  tendency  of  nature,  of  the 
duty,  the  comfort,  and  the  power  of  prayer. 

That  natural  law  is  the  best  possible  law  for 
man,  who  should  make  haste  to  put  himself 
into  accord  with  it;  that  punishment  does  in 
no  sense  enter  into  the  present  dispensation, 
which  is  altogether  one  of  salvation,  punish¬ 
ment  being  reserved  for  future  dispensations, 

*  Pablisb^  by  Hoasbton,  Mlfflla  and  Company. 


is  emphatically  taught,  but  truth  is  saved  from 
emasculation  by  the  still  deeper  teaching, 
that  sin  is  not  merely  the  wrong  use  of  right 
things,  but  a  crime  against  God’s  holiness, 
which  requires  some  far  more  awful  punish¬ 
ment  than  any  earthly  sorrow  could  be;  that 
its  nature  is  revealed,  at  least  by  a  glimpse, 
in  the  Cross  of  Jesus;  in  “the  secret  anguish 
of  that  sacred  heart,  the  horror  and  misery 
that  rent  His  soul,”  into  which  if  we  enter, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  we  shall  never 
think  of  calling  our  own  woes  and  sorrows  by 
that  awful  name,  the  punishment  of  sin.  So 
awful  is  this,  that  “His  one  purpose  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  has  been  to  redeem 
the  world  from  that  doom.” 

This  is  the  sublime  and  solemn  teaching  of 
this  book :  our  calamities,  sufferings,  bereave¬ 
ments,  come  from  the  transgression  of  natural 
law,  but  the  punishment  of  sin  comes  out  of 
God’s  holy  life  by  the  very  necessity  of  His 
being.  If  this  had  not  been  borne  once  for  all 
humanity  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  to 
what  blackness  of  darkness  should  we  be 
shut  up!  But  He  has  been  through  it,  the 
world  has  been  redeemed,  it  has  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Himself.  And  now  we  may  indeed 
find  consolation  for  all  our  woes,  bitter,  cruel, 
unutterable  as  they  are,  in  the  love  of  Him 
who  so  loved  us. 

There  is  no  heart  that  has  cruelly  suffered 
but  must  own  speechless  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hall 
for  the  chapter  in  which  he  shows  the  mon¬ 
strous  cruelties  which  have  been  infiicted  by 
the  perversion  of  that  sacred  prayer,  “Thy 
will  be  done,”  distorted,  as  he  truly  says, 
into  a  ‘  Gospel of  cruelty.”  Here  is  one  of  the 
prophetic  voices  of  which  in  these  latter  days, 
thank  God,  we  are  hearing  many,  upraised  to 
protest  against  the  common  religious  view  of 
*^a  will  of  God  which  does  violence  to  His 
character.”  It  is  not,  he  cries  with  noble 
passion,  the  will  of  God  that  sickness,  catas¬ 
trophe,  death  shall  come ;  it  is  the  evil  one 
that  has  the  power  of  death ;  we  are  bound  to 
Bght  against  it  by  every  means  that  science, 
invention,  the  trained  intelligence  can  dis¬ 
cover.  The  will  of  God  is  not  that  one  of  us 
shall  suffer  one  pang  from  violated  physical 
law.  “  ‘Thy  will  be  done,’  means  these 
things:  it  means  the  fellowship  of  Christ’s 
sufferings;  it  means  the  courage  of  faith.” 

When  we  have  reached  this  point  we  may 
almost  forecast  what  Dr.  Hall  has  to  say  of 
the  duty,  the  comfort,  and  the  power  of 
prayer;  our  will  being  in  harmony  with  God’s 
will,  we  desire,  as  He  does,  that  these  afflic¬ 
tions  which  afflict  us  may  be  overpast ;  we 
may  pray  for  their  removal  knowing  that 
their  removal  and  utter  abolishment  is  His 
will.  “Prayer  is  as  natural  as  love  to  one 
who  so  understands  God’s  view  of  human 
woe” ;  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  a  comfort,  it  is  a  real 
and  unmeasurable  power,  “effective  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  well  as  powerful  to  sustain.  ” 


OUTRAGES  IN  TURKEY. 

A  month  ago  reports  were  published  that 
the  Turkish  Government  had  arrested  the  na¬ 
tive  professors  in  Aintab  and  Marash  Colleges 
upon  suspicion  of  seditious  intentions.  These 
institutions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  and  are  conducted  in  full  accord 
with  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  covering  foreign 
schools.  Representations  were  made  at  once 
by  the  Missionary  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington,  asking  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  measures  to  protect  these  American 
schools  in  the  legal  prosecution  of  theii  work,, 
and  that  the  Turkish  Government  be  compelled 
to  take  prompt  action  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  not  keep  them  under  airest  for  a 
long  period  without  trial,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  schools  which  are  dependent  upon 
their  services.  The  capitulations  provide 
against  the  “causeless  arrest  of  employees  of 
Americans  in  the  Ottoman  Empire."  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  acted  promptly,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Legation  at  Constantinople  was  sent  to 
Aintab  to  investigate  the  cause  upon  the 
grounds. 

A  cable  despatch  has  just  arrived  from  him 
announcing  that  hearing  has  been  had  and 
the  professors  are  entirely  exonerated  from 
all  charges  and  are  released.  Secretary  of 
State  Gresham,  in  his  instructions  to  Minister 
Terrell,  has  acted  with  the  utmost  promptness 
and  wisdom. 
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Cburcb  fllbueic. 

Bdited  By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 

HINTS  FROM  OLR  RE.4DERS. 

The  following  letter  and  specimen  order  of 
service  is  of  such  general  interest  that  we 
publish  it  complete : 

St.  Louis.  Nov.  2.  'M. 

To  the  Muaicat  Editor  of  Th«  EvANOiti.iBrr;— 

I  send  you  forms  for  Sabbath  worship  in 
use  in  our  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city,  which  is  at  present  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  at  first  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  feeble  beginning.  A  glance  will  suffice 
to  show  you  that  in  these  ’‘forms”  there  is 
what  might  be  called  a  liberal  consistency, 
without  an  iron  clad  exactness,  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  a  central  thought  to  which 
all  adjuncts  to  the  service  shall,  in  their  de¬ 
gree,  contribute. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  out  to  me  from  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  this  village  in  the  “wild  and  woolly 
West”  is  far  ahead  of  the  more  metropolitan 
cities,  both  in  the  religious  form  and  the 
typographical  execution  of  our  programme. 

Each  worshipper  is  handed  one  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  as  he  enters  the  building,  and  thus  the 
whole  thought  and  act  are  unified.  You  will 
observe  that  everything  is  intended,  in  its 
measure,  to  lead  up  to  the  sermon,  which  is 
supposed  to  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  climax 
of  the  entire  formula  and  act  of  worship,  and 
that  we  dispense  with  the  usual  hymn  after 
the  sermon.  It  is  our  idea  that  a  sermon 
which  needs  to  be  “enforced,”  as  the  phrase 
goes,  by  the  use  of  a  hymn  presented  and  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  usual  distractions  attendant 
thereupon,  is  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  sermon. 

All  that  I  have  said  concerns  the  general 
object  and  method  of  our  form  of  worhip.  but 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  w'hat  rela¬ 
tion  I  myself  have  to  it,  I  will  say  that  for 
considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  it  has  been  under  my  sole  charge,  al 
though  I  am  neither  a  “player  upon  instru¬ 
ments”,  nor  a  “singer  in  the  temple  service,” 
and  that  I  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  em¬ 
ploy  better  players  than  I  could  ever  become 
and  better  singer  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  M.  Blossom. 
The  order  of  service  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter  is  as  follows : 

Introductory,  Doxology,  Invocation,  Con 
gregational  Hymn,  The  Apostles’  Creed,  An¬ 
them,  Responsive  Reading,  Chant  by  the 
choir  (Gloria  in  Excelsis),  Scripture  Lesson, 
Anthem,  Prayer,  Congregational  Hymn,  An¬ 
nouncements,  Offertory,  Sermon,  Prayer,  and 
Benediction. 

Care  is  taken  to  have  the  various  parts  of 
the  service  lead  to  the  prevailing  thought  of 
the  sermon.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  not  to  let  the  people  express  their 
emotions  at  the  close  of  the  service  in  a  grand 
congregational  hymn.  It  is  not  that  a  sermon 
“needs  to  be  enforced,”  but  rather,  the  grati¬ 
fying  of  the  congregation’s  strong  desire- 
awakened  by  the  early  parts  of  the  service 
and  the  sermon— to  express  those  feelings 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  them.  The 
force  of  our  idea  can,  we  think,  be  plainly 
seen  in  one  of  the  recent  services,  the  order 
of  which  is  before  us :  Hymns  and  anthems 
contain  the  thought  of  returning  to  Christ 
and  the  better  land,  and  lead  splendidly  to 
the  sermon  on  the  text,  “And  He  led  them 
forth  by  the  right  way  that  they  might  go  to 
a  city  of  habitation.”  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  finer  the  sermon  the  more  need  to  follow 
it  with  the  hymn,  “Jerusalem  the  Golden.” 
As  for  the  “usual  distractions”  attending  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  they  do  not  appear  to  us 
of  a  serious  nature,  the  worst  being  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  a  hymn-book,  and  that  is  no  worse 
than  the  possible  falling  of  a  cane  at  the 
commencement  of  the  benediction. 

We  append  an  extract  from  an  article  on 
this  subject  from  a  copy  of  a  published  leaflet 
issued  by  the  St.  Louis  church : 


adopted  substantially  its  present  form  of  sanc¬ 
tuary  worship.  At  the  beginning  the  idea  was 
to  make  all  parts  of  the  service  intelligible, 
and  to  secure  wherever  practicable  increased 
cooperation  and  unity — minister,  choir,  and 
people.  The  form  had  some  modifications, 
but  all  of  them  have  kept  in  view  the  original 
purpose  and  w'ere  only  adopted  for  its  better 
development.  Very  many  pastors  and  intelli 
gent  laymen  have  cordially  concurred  in  com¬ 
mending  our  idea  and  method,  and  so  far  as 
is  known,  it  has  never  been  made  the  subject 
of  criticism. 

Orders  of  service  from  the  Woodland- avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  is  pastor, 
are  before  us.  They  afford  another  example 
of  the  growing  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
announcing  the  words  of  anthems  sung  by  the 
choir.  An  unusual  custom  in  this  church, 
and  one  which  is  to  be  commended,  is  the 
offering  of  a  short  prayer  after  the  collection 
is  taken.  During  this  prayer,  the  deacons  or 
ushers  stand  before  the  pulpit,  and  the  organ¬ 
ist  continues  playing  very  softly. 


A  GREAT  ORGAN. 

The  contract  for  a  large  concert  organ  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  Schuley  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Farrand  and  Votey 
Organ  Company  of  Detroit.  The  instrument 
will  have  four  manuals  and  pedal  and  contain 
fifty-seven  speaking  registers  and  fifty  five 
mechanical  accessories.  It  will  be  practically 
a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  organ  in 
Festival  Hall  at  the  Columbian  exhibition, 
without  the  echo  department.  The  latter, 
how-ever,  will  be  prepared  for  and  can  be 
inserted  at  any  time.  The  contract  calls  for 
the  completion  of  the  organ  by  May  15,  1895. 

With  such  a  magnificent  instrument  the 
selection  of  a  capable  organist  becomes  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  In  Liverpool, 


certs  in  rotation  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  This 
may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  the  best  plan  t* 
follow  in  Pittsburg ;  but  one  thing  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  city  authorities.  Those 
organ  concerts  should  represent  all  that  is 
true  and  pure  in  the  art  of  organ  playing,  and 
only  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
should  be  allowed  to  give  public  performances. 
There  is  a  class  of  concert  organists  whose 
only  aim  is  to  do  something  of  a  musically 
sensational  character  to  get  themselves  talked 
about.  They  occupy  the  same  relation  to  art 
that  certain  low,  sensational  newspapers  do 
to  our  best  periodicals. 

Pittsburg  should  strive  to  educate  her  peo¬ 
ple  by  having  good  music  only  performed  on 
the  great  organ,  not  dull,  dry  music,  but 
compositions  of  recognized  musicians.  If  this 
is  the  rule,  Pittsburg  will  soon  furnish  the 
most  appreciative  audiences  to  all  high  class 
musical  entertainments. 


Anthems  for  Thanksgiving 

Published  by 

Q.  SCHIRMER,  ■  New  York. 

(Any  of  the  following  will  be  sent  for  exam¬ 


ination)  : 

Wm.  Reed.  Come,  ye  thankful  people, 

come,  . 15 

H.  R.  Shelley.  Come,  ye  thankful  peo¬ 
ple,  come,  . 15 

C.  H.  Tebbs.  A  song  of  Thanksgiving,  25 

B.  Tours.  The  Lord  said,  .20 


J.  W.  Treadwell.  I  will  alway  give 


since  the  retirement  ot  Mr.  Best,  the  city 
authorities  have  decided  to  engage  a  number 
of  the  leading  English  organists  to  give  con- 


thanks. 


.15 


A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Church 
Music  and  Organ  Publications  of 
a.  Schirmer  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


Symphony  is  a  self-play- 
VU  ing  orchestra,  which  plays  at 
command  any  kind  or  class  of  mu¬ 
sic  ever  written,  with  orchestral  ef¬ 
fects. 


You  are  its  leader. 


•••• 


It  always  obeys. 

Anyone  can  operate  it  and  produce 
exquisite  music,  not  possible  by 
human  fingers.  Never  say  the^ 
realm  of  music  has  its  doors  closed  ^ 
to  you  until  after  you  investigate.® 


New  York:  138  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  Company 

•  •  A.ncl  bsr  Iveadlns  Dealers  Generall>^. 


Chicago:  Lyon,  Potter  Company  ' 
Philadelphia,  1308  Chestnut  Street' 


8EHD  FOR  CIRCULARS.. 


WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  Sole  ManTrs,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A.I 

Also  Manufacturers  of  His:h  Grade  Ori:ans. 


ESTABUSHED  1877. 


t'is  DOW  nearly  ten  years  since  this  church  j 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York : 

Te  Deum,  in  E  flat,  by  G.  W.  Macpherson. 
In  chant  form. 

Benedicite,  in  B  flat,  by  J.  Varley  Roberts. 
Easy  and  effective,  and  sufficiently  varied  to 
avoid  monotony. 

Lord’s  Prayer  and  Apostles’  Creed  in 
monotone,  with  organ  accompaniment,  by  J. 
V arley  Roberts. 

Nunc  Dimittis,  in  F,  by  W.  D.  Armstrong. 
An  easy  and  effective  setting. 

Complete  Morning  and  Evening  and  Com 
MUNiON  Service,  in  B  major,  by  B.  Luard 
Selby.  A  strikingly  brilliant  and  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  setting  of  the  Te  Deum  from  this  service 
is  before  us.  It  is  long,  but  interesting 
throughout.  It  is  suitable  for  any  festival  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  should 
be  attempted  only  by  experienced  choirs. 

Communion  Service,  in  E  flat,  by  G.  F. 
Wesley  Martin.  This  is  the  latest  of  the  series 
of  “Short  Settings"  edited  by  Dr.  Martin  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  who  says  in  the 
prefatory  note:  “Church  music  which  is  mod¬ 
ern  in  form,  interesting  to  a  choir,  and  devo¬ 
tional  in  effect,  whilst  also  of  easy  execution 
and  of  moderate  compass  for  the  voices,  is 
certainly  much  needed  in  these  days  when 
choral  services  are  almost  universal.  This 
want  is  specially  felt  with  regard  to  music  for 
the  Office  of  Holy  Communion,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  services  will  be  found  well  within 
the  capabilities  of  an  ordinary  choir,  yet  not 
wanting  in  an  effort  to  give  due  expression  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  words.” 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York : 

A  March  Album,  edited  by  Charles  H. 
Morse.  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  and  choirmaster  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  marches  by  numerous  standard  compos¬ 
ers,  all  carefully  arranged  for  the  organ  by 
practical  organists,  and  the  whole  revised  by 
the  editor.  The  book  has  been  published  but 
a  few  months,  but  the  excellence  of  its  con¬ 
tents  and  its  neat  appearance  have  combined 
to  give  it  a  large  sale. 


LATEST  Am  BEST! 

MCINTOSH’S  ANTHEMS. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 


two  Organ  Talks. 


IIO  Pieces. 


256  Pages. 


5OL0S  TDioc  QUARTETS 

duets  ^  CHORUSES 

For  Quartet  and  Chorus  Choirs. 


This  admirable  new  collection  is  the  latest  result 
of  the  author’s  careful  study  and  acute  musical 
taste.  The  best  American  and  foreign  composers 
are  represented,  and  the  music  throughout  is  of 
rare  excellence  and  impressiveness. 

Two  EfUtiom:  '‘Round  Notes"  and  “Character 
Notes." 

Each,  per  volnme,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Per  doz..  $9.00,  not  postpaid. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453*403  Washington  St,,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO..  Phil*. 


Thompson’s 
Popular  Anthems! 

A  new  book  coutsinlng  200  pages  of  Beattlfal  Church 
Anthems.  Selected  uy  tba  popular  vote  of  SOOO  Choir 
Leaders  in  all  parts  or  America. 

EVERY  SELECTION  A  CHOICE  GEM. 

Beautiful  and  artistic,  but  aot  too  rifllcult.  for  the  aver 
age  choir.  Every  cbuir  sbouin  have  this  new  popular 
book  by  the  author  of  “Come  AThere  the  Lilies  Bloom.” 
Price  ^1.00  Each, 

but  will  bo  rent  postpaid  for  75  eta.  If  ordered  within  80 
days.  Sample  Pages  Free.  Add 'ess 

WILL  L.  THOMPSON  4t  CO., 

FAST  LIVEBPOOL,  OHIO. 


Bassford,  W.  K.  HosunnaB  raise  .  .  $0.08 

Brewer,  J.  H.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  13 
Brown,  O.  B.  Calm  on  the  listening  ear 

of  night . 16 

Cruickshank,  H.  A.  C.  How  beautiful  are 

the  feet.  Lute  14.3 . 16 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  While  shepeerda  watched  .12 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  .08 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Hail  to  the  Lord’s  anointed. 08 
narston,  Q.  W.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .12| 
Price,  C.  E.  B.  While  shepherds  w'atched  .16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Christian  awake ;  salute 
the  happy  morn  .  .  .16 

Smallwood,  W.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem.  Lute  144 

WIrtz,  C.  The  people  that  walked  .  16 

COnPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  OCTAVO  MUSIC  SENT 
UPON  APPLICATION. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  Boylston  Street,  ...  Boston. 

Nowr  MJ.A.iD'sr : 

Music  for  Christmas,  1894 

CAPTURE  OP  SANTA  CLAUS.  The  New  Cautata. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doans  Especially  attractive  for 
young  peoi'le,  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  Iw  the  old 
folks.  Full  (>f  oriubr.  iiiaoceot  amusenuent.  Dialogues, 
Rer-itai1ors  aod  Cbarmiag  Music.  30  cents,  postpaid. 
THE  PROMISED  REDEEMER.  Obristmas  Servi  e 
No.  17.  For  the  Suuday  School,  By  the  Rev.  Robebt 
LowRT.  An  exc  Ih  nt  airangement  of  Scripture  for 
responsive  rradlugs.  Frrsh. st'iringan  i  forceful  music. 
The  service  IS  so  constructed  that  recitations  and  oth  r 
exercises  may  be  inirodu'  eo  If  desire  i.  6  cents  postpaid. 
THE  OHBISTMAS  WHEEL  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  (/RAFTS  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  picturesque 
service  for  the  Utt’e  lolks.  Prjice,  6  cents  postpaid. 
OHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  25.  Bright,  original 
Carols  by  popular  comp  sers.  4  cents,  noetpsld. 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  6. 
Eight  pages,  4  cents,  postpa  d.  Seieciio'is  of  appro  rt- 
ate  poetry  and  prose.  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  eight  pages, 
4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  for  Complete  Oatalooue. 

THE  BICLOW  4k  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  9th  St.,  Neu)  York.  215  Wabash  Aus.,  Chicago. 


GHRISTMiS  SELECTIONS  the  best  ^ters 

Af^  a  ftne  Responsive  Service,  Prict  s  Cents  «  single  eePy* 

TIE  CHILDREN  OF  BETHLEHEM>^^“^ 

charming  Christmai  Serrice  of  Song  and  Readings,  wiUi  red- 
tatlons.  Prict,  j  Ctntt  a  singlt  copy. 

DOBOTRT'S  DRE*ll.5?al?ng’!i??r^is.i;a?Sn^; 

that  teaches  a  moral  in  a  pleasant  way  that  wiU  attract  the 
children.  Priet,  30  Cents  a  single  cc/y. 

I  CHRISTHIS  REVERIE. 

Prict,  to  Ctnts  a  singlt  copy, 

Additional  Cantatas*  ' 

SaataObsm*  Mleelea.  A  JoIIf  Chrlataan*.  OneChrt^ 
Kve.  A  ChrUtmu  Tlelon.  Eanto  CUm 
ZndM  Banta  Claaa.  Catehlaa  Kriae  Mrincle. 
MennSaata  €Iaa*.  BaataClan?  Mletekc.  ThetVaia’ 

OhrlatMae.  These  are  all  by  widely  known  authors  and  havo 
delighted  thousands  of  children  in  the  past  years.  Price  pf 

tack  Cant ata,  30  anti  a  linzlt  copy.  _  _  .  ’ 

THE  WONDERFUL  STORY. 

die  principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  while  on  eaith,  j 

daily  appropriate  for  Christmas  times.  Price  to  cts.stngle^^* 
mcTiii  Cliril  A  masnificent  Christmas  Cantata  for  adults. 

BtiRLtlltB*  Words  by  Frederic  Weatherly,  Music  by 
Geo.  F.  Root.  PHee  so  cents  a  single  fepya  i 

of  Christinas  Music  and  Gifts  sent  Free. 

TIE  MUSICAL  VISITOR  Christmas  Anthems,  ff  Cti, 
THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  * 

ODIOINMATI,  .  .  NSW  TOSK,  CUlOASO. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  finale  Committee. 

The  watchmaker  now  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
observing.  “I’ve  just  got  this  from  a  friend  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa.  It  is  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  1  made  of 
him,  and  speaks  for  itself.’’ 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

Burunoton,  Iowa,  Out.  aist.  18M. 

We  take  great  pDasure  in  beariog  (< s'imoay  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  pipe  organ  in  our  churcb.  which  »  as  built 
by  the  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co.,  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

It  Is  DOW  something  over  a  year  since  It  was  <  onipletf . 
and  during  this  time,  we  have  been  more  aod  more  im- 
piess  d  wlih  lis  sweetness  of  tone,  and  the  varying  ettect 
produced  by  the  diHereat  stops,  each  of  which  has  a 
more  distiuet  quality  of  tone  we  think  than  in  most 
organs.  The  Farrand  &  Votey  patent  electric  action  is 
used  in  all  the  manuals.  The  electric  fluid  lingering  under 
Che  key  is  controlled  by  the  slightest  pressure,  and  the 
problem  of  making  a  flue  “touch”  to  the  kei sis  thus 
made  an  extremely  simp'e  one.  The  couplers  ate  all 
electric,  and  the  ease  of  operation  makes  possible  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  this  mechanical  device.  The  operation  of  the 
couplers  does  not  vistbly  effect  the  kev  ,  and  thus  all* 
interference  with  the  Angering  is  avoided.  A  row  of 
tablets  over  the  swell  manual  operates  the  rouplers.  they 
are  pneumatic  and  are  so  delicately  poised  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  one-fourth  of  au  inch  will  operate  them. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  electric  action  i.  that  the 
resistance  of  the  kej  s  is  no  greater  woen  the  full  organ 
is  On  than  when  the  organist  is  using  the  softest  stop  in 
the  organ.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  orgau  can  be 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  church  where  it  will  make  the 
best  display,  while  the  cotsule  may  be  placed  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  and  at  any  angle,  if  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

In  our  church  the  organ  fllia  the  gnllery  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  end  directly  over  the  baptistry,  while  the 
console  is  i  laced  ai  one  side  of  the  pu  pit,  and  nearly  on 
a  level  with  it;  the  cable  connecting  the  ku>  board  with 
the  organ  is  neatly  60  teet  long  and  is  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  strands. 

But  the  most  impirtant  feature  of  a  pipe  or,ran  is  i  s 
quality  of  tone,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  la  saying  that 
in  our  judgment  the  Farrand  &  Votey  pipe  organs  stand 
second  to  none  in  this  respect  tbat  we  have  ever  heard. 

We  cannot  but  refer  to  the  kind  and  generous  treat¬ 
ment  which  we  have  received  from  the  Organ  Company 
in  every  way  manifesting  a  desire  not  only  to  flit  their 
contract  in  every  pan  icular,  but  regaidUss  of  that  to 
make  everything  periecily  satisfactory. 

M  A.  Wll.LIAMBON, 

R.  B.  Junk, 

Jno.  D.  Merger. 

Trustees  Fiist  Baptist  Church. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Sod, 

ORGAN  . 
BUILDERS, 

318  i  320  East  39tli  St, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OHRISTMjI§' 
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MUSIC 


CHKIMTM BKIaM!, 
CHKiMTMfAfft  CAHKRIHCI, 
PRINCIB  OP  PRACiC.  S  excel* 
lent  ChrletmAM  ServiceH  for  thb  S.S.  § 
with  Uettp.  Kdifit.  Kect*8  and  Caroln.  lilt’d.  Title  ppti.  ^ 
Hr.  6c  ea.  $4  00  per  100.  Spec.  cpti.  of  the  3  for  lOc  in  H 
CANTATAS :THB  PRUPHBTOr  NASEA-SE 
KRTH.  (Kaored)  tur  the  Choir  and  SB.  SANTAS* 
C1.AIJII  J  R.tpiano  or  full  orchea.  accmplfor  young  >r 
people  MANTA  CLACM  VINION  for  juveniles.  > 
3  excel  lent  cantataa,  price  90c  ea  19.95  per  doa.  post  ud- 
Ueo.  F.Rosche  ft  Co.  09t  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Metropolitan  Collie  of  Music, 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Ooens  a  Spbciai.  Course  beginning  November  Ist,  in 
Church  Music. 

This  course  will  be  ronducted  by  R.  Huntington  W  ood- 
mau  (Murical  Editor  of  rhe  Evangeli*!)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Giggs.  Various  types  of  C  urch  Mu-ic  will  oe 
s  ndied  witn  a  view  to  conuiarlng  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  glvtug  them  satisfactorv  rendi¬ 
tion.  Chorus  and  Quartette  Training.  Organ  PUvIog, 
Including  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  Bolo  Singing 
will  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

John  Cornelius  Grioos  Sec’y 


For  Sunday-Schools 


E  i  S  i  ^  ;  = 


HOOK  ft  HASTINGS  CO, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Kstablisbed  in  1887. 


per  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

ChrlstaBaa  Charwia,  ITe.  1,  a  16- 

page  collection  of  new  8.  8.  songa, 
by  Fillmore,  ilerbert, Gabriel.  Unseld  and  Dankt. 
Prloe,  So.,  65o.  per  doa.  poat-pald:  $4  par  lOO 
not  prepaid. 

ChrlaUftaa  RaHtatt— a,  M*.  1.  a  leleetlon  of 

/.ecltatiuna  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

Tke  ClallleaB.  a  8aored  Cantata  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Mias  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Prloe,  SOo.,  $S  par 
doa.,  not  postpaid. 

SUIoli,  an  Oratorio -Cantata,  tot  8.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  Cbas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  fine  thing.  Prloe, 
SOo.,  M  par  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

WliUe  Shepherfta  watebeft,  and  other  fine 
Octavo  Antbema,  by  Herbert,  lO  oasts  saoh. 

Tlie  New-Bons  Htaft.  a  Quartet  for  ladles’ 
voices,  by  Gabriel,  lO  oasta. 

Chrlstaaas  Vans,  and  other  flne  aheet  songs, 
by  Gabriel,  86  oents. 

The  above  are  all  new.  Our  Christmas  Mnsle 
is  unsurpassed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  application.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  onr  monthly  XusUal  Messenger  sent  free. 
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Powder 


ABMUUTECV  PURE 


Christian 

Enbcavor. 

By  tke  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Thaokag'ivinr. 

Nov.  IS.  A  per*loQ8  tbaokagiving.  Daniel  6 :  tO-17. 

Sn.  Chnet'e  rhanki><lTiaR.  John  11:39-46. 

21.  Paul's  thank  sgivinK.  1  ThcsssloniansS:  18-20. 

22.  Thank sHriving  in  heaven.  Revelation  5:9-14. 

23.  An  ancient  UtankSKiving.  Nehemlan  12:81-43. 

24.  'I  he  gre-t  thanksgiving.  2  Cotlot'nans  B :  6  15. 

25.  Tupro— Thanksgiving  and  Thanks-Uviog.  Eph¬ 

esians  5:15  20. 

In  the  epistle  from  which  our  topic  is  taken 
the  Apostle  reminds  the  Ephesian  Christians 
of  their  condition  by  nature  and  of  their  sinful 
walk  or  manner  of  life,  and  of  their  present 
condition,  as  regenerated  and  saved  by  grace, 
and  of  their  unspeakable  privileges  and  bless 
ings  in  Christ.  The  contrast  between  their 
heathenish  worship  and  life  and  their  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  walk  is,  or  should  be,  very 
marked.  He  beseeches  them,  therefore,  “to 
walk  worthily  of  their  calling,”  “not  to  walk 
any  longer  as  the  Gentiles  walk,”  “to  be  fol¬ 
lowers  of  God  as  dear  children,  and  to  walk 
in  love,”  “to  walk  as  children  of  the  light,” 
and  finally,  “to  look  carefully  how  they  walk, 
not  as  unwise,  but  as  wise.”  This  latter  ex¬ 
hortation  is  a  part  of  the  lesson.  One  who 
walks  with  his  eyes  open  will  not  stumble. 
Tbe  walk  here  is  the  whole 

Manner  of  Life' 

One  who  is  wise  will  redeem  the  time.  The 
marginal  reading  of  the  Revision  is  suggestive, 
“buying  the  opportunity.”  Time,  or  life,  as 
it  passes  by  in  its  daily  course,  gives  one  bis 
opportunities  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  Time  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  life  in 
time  belongs  to  Him.  And  that  which  comes 
to  one  in  its  course  is  of  the  providence  of 
God.  Its  work  and  privilege  are  from  Him. 
One  is  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  can  as 
opportunities  offer,  and  he  who  walks  with 
his  eyes  open  will  see  and  seize  them.  He 
will  note  the  tide  in  affairs  and  use  it  to  his 
advantage.  The  reason  given  is  because  the 
days  are  evil.  But  he  who  brings  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  wilt  be  prepared  against  the  evil,  to 
overcou-e  it.  He  who  knows  tbe  will  of  God 
and  does  it  is  the  wise  man. 


Peculiar 

Perils 

Assail  our  health  in  the  Fall,  when  the  season 
changes  and  mild  weather  gives  way  to  chill¬ 
ing  winds  and  cold  storms,  with  dangerous 
warm- waves  between.  This  variable  weather 
taxes  the  nervous  energy,  chills  the  skin  and 
overloads  the  kidneys.  An  abundant  supply 
of  pure  bloodtis  thus  necessary  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  disease,  to  nourish  the  nerves,  re¬ 
new  tbe  waste  and  sustain  the  health  tone. 
To  purify,  vitalize  and  enrich  the  blood  you 
should  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  the 
ideal  Fall  Medicine.  Get  Hood’s  because 

Hood^s’P’Cures 

H001>*B  WTT.TJi  our*  all  liver  ills,  consUpation,  aiok 
headache,  diasi&ess,  uansea.  25c. 


Christians  will  not  worship  as  the  heathen, 
with  a  bacchanalian  revel,  and  their  songs 
will  not  be  moved  by  wine,  but  they  will  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  Pentecost  the 
disciples  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
wer6  accused  of  being  drunk.  But  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  joy  was  the  manifestation  of  the 
blessing  w'hich  came  from  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  From  the  beginning  of  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Church  it  has  been  tbe  pecuilar  mark  of 
Christians  that  they  have  been 

FiUed  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  that  which  springs  from  it  is  their 
vyitnessing  for  Christ.  Christians  will  mani¬ 
fest  their  joy  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spir¬ 
itual  songs,  both  privately  and  publicly.  St. 
Paul  exhorts,  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always. 
They  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  their  sins  are 
forgiven,  they  have  peace  with  God.  are  the 
sons  of  God,  theirs  is  the  hope  of  glory.  Joy 
and  gladness  is  their  portion.  They  walk 
singing  on  their  way  to  heaven.  Who  can 
sing  from  very  joy  if  they  cannot !  Their  joy 
is  heart-born  and  heart  felt.  They  must 
praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  fiow.  Let 
them  shout  for  joy  and  sing.  The  psalms  are 
the  expression  of  a  joyful  and  thankful  and 
trustful  heart.  Whatever  be  the  event  of  life 
there  can  be  found  in  it  reason  for  praise  to 
God.  Such  praise  to  be  acceptable  must  come 
from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  'head  only. 
The  saints  are  to  gather  together  in  God’s 
house  to  praise  Him.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs  of  the  Church  are  tbe  best 
expressions  of  the  feelings  and  experiences  of 
God’s  people.  Watts  and  Wesley  and  Huber 
and  Palmer  have  been  the  interpreters  of  tbe 
Christian  heart.  And  those  who  have  set 
their  songs  to  music  have  voiced  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  joy. 

Thank*  giving. 

goes  with  joy  when  the  praise  is  associated 
with  personal  favor.  And  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son  one  should  praise  God,  he  should  much 
more  give  thanks.  Unto  God,  who  is  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  all  blessings,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  one  can  but  sing,  “Ogive  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.” 

And  while  we  are  indebted  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  common  blessings  innumerable  dur¬ 
ing  all  tbe  circling  year,  it  is  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  they  come,  for  it  is 
through  His  redeeming  love  that  probation 
and  mercy  and  grace  are  given  to  sinful  men. 
It  is  tbe  goodness  of  God  that  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  and  leads  to  repentance.  Every 
gift  and  event  of  life  is  to  be  seen  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ,  and  to  Him  will  be  given  the 
praise.  And  unless  one  takes  time  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  these  things  and  counts  His  mercies, 
he  will  not  realize  for  what  he'  should  be 
grateful,  or  express  his  gratitude-  Love  of 
gratitude  should  be  given  and  expressed  to 
God  continually.  And  it  pleases  Him  to  have 
us  express  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  there  be  set  apart  a  day  for 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the  seasons, 
when  we  may  harvest  our  blessings  and  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude.  And  thanksgiving,  or 
grateful  love,  will  show  itself  in  thanks-living. 


j  To  live  will  be  Christ,  to  trust  and  love  and 
I  serve  Him.  Thanksgiving  will  praise  and  give 
j  thanks  and  pray  without  ceasing,  and  will 
I  also  show  gratitude  to  Christ  by  loving  and 
!  serving  His  brethren. 


The  November  meeting,  with  its  subject  of 
South  America,  was  held  in  Lenox  Hall  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  7tk,  Mrs  Weston  presid¬ 
ing.  Far  from  calling  it  a  discouraging  field, 
the  leader  reviewed  the  grand  work  of  the 
last  twenty  five  years.  Dutch  Guiana,  called 
“Dead  Man’s  Land,"  has  been  evangelized  by 
tbe  Moravians,  although  the  first  fifty  years 
there  were  more  missionary  deaths  than  con¬ 
verts.  The  southern  peninsula  was  the  scene 
of  •  Allen  Gardiner’s  life  and  labors,  and  of 
Brazil,  Dr.  Lane  now  says  there  is  no  more 
interesting  or  profitable  mission  field  under 
the  Board,  yet  there  are  few  departments  on 
which  we  have  so  little  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  In  ’62  tbe  first  church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  organized  and  a  Protestant  paper  started. 
Now  there  are  sixty  five  Presbyterian  cbuich- 
es,  four  Presbyteries,  and  a  Synod.  Meth¬ 
odists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians  are  there, 
and  educational  institutions  are  at  work. 

Prayer  was  offered  for  Miss  .Xuhl  and  Miss 
Dascomb  and  their  school  at  Curityba,  for 
Miss  Chamberlain,  and  later  for  the  grand 
work  in  Sao  Paulo,  where  ne  more  foreign 
money  is  needed  for  the  evangelistic  work  as 
the  native  church  is  amply  able  to  care  for  it. 
though  the  schools  are  still  dependent  on  us. 

The  work  and  missionaries  in  Columbia  were 
remembered ;  Baranquilla,  where  there  are  so 
many  foreigners  and  we  have  schools  for  boys 
and  girls ;  Bogota,  where  tbe  work  is  the  best 
organized,  though  Miss  Hunter  is  going  to 
Baranquilla  on  account  of  pool  health,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  are  in  this  country. 

In  Chili  there  is  so  much  material  progress 
and  enterprise  that  tbe  people  call  themselves 
the  Yankees  of  South  America.  In  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Chilian,  and  Copiapo  we  have  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers,  with  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  and  Sunday-schools.  Tbe 
boys,  under  Mr.  Lowe,  have  a  society  for  the 
moral  uplifting  of  the  people  of  Chili  and 
neighboring  republics. 

Dr.  Harris  of  Syria  being  present,  came  for¬ 
ward  to  add  a  few  words.  The  connection 
between  Syria  and  South  Amefica  is  closer 
than  appears  when  we  learn  that  thousands  of 
Syrians  migrate  to  South  America  for  money 
making.  He  told  us  of  a  visit  he  made  to  a 
convent  near  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  valleys.  So  beautiful  is  the  region 
that  the  people  call  it  Eden,  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Edex. 
The  abbot  of  the  convent  being  very  ill,  had 
sent  for  Dr.  Harris,  and  on  recovering,  offered 
to  show  him  the  secret  archives  of  the  con¬ 
vent.  It  is  noted  for  its  wealth  and  the  large 
amount  of  property  it  owns  for  miles  around. 
Its  greatest  treasures  are  two  pictures,  “the 
most  horrible  I  ever  saw,”  added  Dr.  Harris. 
Three  figures,  representing  the  persons  of  the 
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Trinity,  are  ai'ove,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Be¬ 
low,  on  a  rude  Arab  bed,  is  represented  a  man 
in  death  agony.  In  one  hand  he  clutches  his 
securities,  in  the  other  his  bags  of  gold. 
On  one  side  is  the  Maronite  priest  in  his 
priestly  garb,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stands 
an  archangel.  On  the  other  side  fire  seems  to 
be  rising,  with  lost  souls  struggling  in  it, 
while  the  arch-fiend  and  his  assistants,  with 
pitchforks,  keep  the  fire  stirred.  The  abbot 
said  whenever  a  man  was  ill,  he  told  him  he 
must  give  all  his  property  to  the  Churoh,  and 
this  picture  was  produced.  He  was  told  if  he 
complied  with  the  demand  the  second  picture 
would  become  true,  and  it  was  shown.  In  it 
the  same  figures  were  represented  with  peace¬ 
ful  countenances,  the  angel  blowing  his  horn, 
the  Virgin  holding  out  her  arms,  the  dying 
man  at  peace,  while  the  fiend  was  raging. 
These  pictures,  he  said,  were  always  used  as  a 
last  resort,  never  failing  in  their  effect,  and 
through  this  means  the  Church  had  become 
wealthy. 

One  day  after  this  Dr.  Harris  saw  a  proces¬ 
sion  coming,  and  met  a  man  who  had  just 
returned  from  Brazil.  This  man  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  to  this  convent  and  seen  its  treas¬ 
ures,  and  then  told  him  that  the  guile  and 
deceptions  of  the  Maronite  priests  did  not 
compare  with  the  methods  of  the  priests  in 
Brazil  and  the  w-ay  they  impose  on  the  poor 
people.  In  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  he  had  seen  our 
Presbyterian  missionaries.  Although  a  Maron¬ 
ite.  he  said  he  would  much  rather  deal  with 
the  Christians  there,  our  church  members, 
than  with  other  natives,  for  they  were  honest 
and  trustworthy. 

On  being  asked  if  these  travellers  ever  came 
in  contact  with  Christianity  to  their  own  sal¬ 
vation,  Dr.  Harris  told  of  one  Maronite  in 
Brazil  who  had  received  an  Arabic  Bible  from 
Dr.  Lane,  and  when  he  came  back  his  neigh¬ 
bors  noticed  a  great  change  in  him  and 
wished  that  all  travellers  would  profit  as  he 
had  by  his  travels.  Instead  of  being  notori¬ 
ously  bad  be  was  kind  and  good,  and  he  is 
still  reading  that  Bible.  The  journey  from 
Syria  to  Brazil,  via  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux, 
takes  thirty  days,  and  one  steamer  carried 
seven  thousand  immigrant  Syrians.  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  defended  this  somewhat  appalling  state¬ 
ment  by  saying  we  had  no  idea  how  they  could 
crowd  in,  that  a  church  half  as  large  as  our 
Lenox  Hall  held  four  hundred,  so  tightly 
wedged  in  that  one  could  not  rise  to  his  feet. 


Africa,  too,  brought  its  contribution  to 
the  meeting,  for  Mrs.  Ogden  of  Gaboon  was 
present,  having  arrived  with  Mr.  Milligan 
three  weeks  ago.  She  was  drawn  io  South 
America,  she  said,  because  of  the  Robinsons, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  Gaboon  to 
Chili,  and  there  had  been  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Mrs. 
Robinson’s  letters  told  of  their  work.  She 
bad  a  cook  who  came  on  condition  that  she 
should  not  have  to  attend  prayers  or  have 
her  religion  questioned.  But  now  she  is  ask¬ 
ing  questions  herself  and  coming  voluntarily 
to  prayers. 

Before  leaving  Africa  Mrs.  Ogden  had  spent 
a  happy  week  in  Benita  with  Mrs.  Reutlinger, 
Mrs.  DeHeer,  and  Miss  Christensen.  The 
work  which  she  then  saw  moving  so  smoothly 
and  prosperously  has  since  received  a  great 
shock  in  the  closing  of  the  schools  by  French 
authority.  The  requirement  had  been  filled 
by  having  a  native  black  boy  who  had  been 
to  France  teach  French  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
while  the  religious  instruction  was  given  in' 
the  vernacular.  The  schools  had  seemed  to  be 
in  favor  with  the  officials,  and  this  closing 
was  a  surprise  and  unspeakable  grief  to  the 
ladies.  Their  time  will  now  be  given  to  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  alone. 

From  her  own  station,  Baraka,  Mrs.  Ogden 
reported  the  loss  of  the  faithful  native  Bible 
reader,  Julia  Greene.  There  have  been  two 
Bible  readers  who  have  rendered  most  efficient 
service,  and  Julia’s  death  was  like  one  in 
the  family.  Some  beautiful  and  affectionate 
letters  written  by  these  African  women  were 
read,  expressing  their  longing  for  their  absent 
“mammas”  and  gratitude  for  all  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mrs.  Busbnell  and  Mrs.  Ogden. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Women’s  Board  in  Montclair, 
and  Miss  Ellen  Parsons  told  how  twenty-five 
dollars  had  come  to  her  for  the  Medical  Fund. 
The  Year  Book  was  again  reccommended,  and 
the  meeting  closed  with  singing,  Jesus  shall 
reign. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  MORRIS  AND  ORANGE 
PRESBYTERY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Missionary  Union  of  Morris  and  Orange 
was  held  in  Summit,  N  J.,  on  Oct.  81st,  from 
9.45  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  In  spite  of  the  pour¬ 
ing  rain  the  attendance  was  good,  showing 
that  rain  or  other  obstacle  cannot  drown  the 
enthusiasm  of  Presbyterian  women  in  Mis¬ 
sions,  for  it  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  spir¬ 
itually  profitable  meeting. 

Mrs.  Robert  Aikman  of  Madison,  its  founder 
fourteen  years  ago,  still  acts  as  president,  and 
presides  with  such  dignity  and  grace  that, 
though  desiring  to  be  released,  tbe  members 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  forego  her  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  meetings  and  on  the  platform. 
The  report  of  the  secretary.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Coch¬ 
ran  of  Morristown,  was  of  unusual  interest. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Darwin  R. 
James,  President  of  tbe  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  of  Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Turner, 
President  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Both  ladies  spoke  earnestly  and  well, 
Mrs.  Turner  inviting  the  women  of  our  church¬ 
es  to  attend  the  twenty  fifth  or  “silver”  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  in 
Philadelphia  next  April.  She  said  that  motto 
texts  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  may  be 
found  near  together  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  For  Home  Msssions  tbe  text  is  “Ye 
are  the  salt  of  tbe  earth” ;  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.”  “Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  tbe  purifying,  pre¬ 
serving  power  in  our  own  land.  “Ye  are  the 
light  of  tbe  world.  ”  Christ  hath  shone  upon 
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US,  and  we  are  to  give  forth  this  light.  The 
best  way  is  to  put  tbe  light  in  a  dark  place. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Morris,  one  of  tbe  Foreign  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Philadelphia  Board,  was  also 
present. 

The  characteristic  of  the  address  of  Miss 
Mary  Ford  of  Syria  was  spirituality.  She 
quoted  Dr.  Arthur  Pierson  as  saying,  “Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  co-workers  with  God,  co-suffer¬ 
ers  with  Christ,  co  witnesses  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  ”  Prayer  is  the  great  weapon  of  work¬ 
ers  for  Missions,  and  perhaps  many  a  mission¬ 
ary  falls  at  his  post  because  he  is  not  upheld 
by  the  prayers  of  Christians  at  home. 

Two  venerable  returned  missionaries  were 
on  the  platform,  Mrs.  Hepburn  of  Japan  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  of  India.  The  latter  went  to  the 
field  in  the  same  year  as  our  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Aikman.  All  these  ladies  spoke 
words  of  cheer  and  love  for  the  work.  Mrs. 
Shelton  said  that  tbe  trial  of  going  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  tbe  trial  of  coming  home.  When  tbe 
youthful  Miss  Ford,  who  has  been  seven  years 
in  Syria,  was  presented  to  the  audience,  she 
said  “I  cannot,  like  these  ladies,  speak  of  forty 
years  of  work,  but  some  day  I  hope  I  may.” 

Miss  Katharine  Jones,  Synodical  Secretary 
for  Young  People’s  Work,  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Greenman,  Presbyterial  Secretary  for  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Young  People,  conducted  a  service 
for  our  young  workers,  which  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  helpful  and  interesting.  Mrs.  Greenman 
quoted  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  saying  “A 
young  brain  absorbs,  an  old  brain  receives.” 
Again,  she  said  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.  ”  We  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  working  with  our  own  might,  not 
with  Mrs.  Turner’s  or  Mrs.  James’s.  She 
closed  her  address  with  the  quotation  “Lord, 
shine  on  me ;  Lord,  shine  in  me ;  Lord,  shine 
through  me.  ”  Both  Miss  Jones  of  Englewood 
and  Mrs.  Greenman  of  Boonton  spoke  most 
effectively,  and  are  regarded  as  being  the 
right  ones  in  their  respective  offices. 

The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re¬ 
elected.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  tbe 
day  was  not  more  propitious  for  a  still  larger 
attendance. 

The  place  of  the  next  meeting  is  at  tbe  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  East  Orange,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1895. 

The  financial  statement  for  tbe  year  past  is 
as  follows:  For  Home  Missions,  including 
value  of  boxes,  810,622,04;  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  88,344.75;  total  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  818,866.80;  for  the  fourteen  years, 
8188,156.85. 
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WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

Apaisni  has  been  the  great  sensation  in  this 
section  the  last  few  weeks.  West  New  York 
has  for  some  reason  been  the  hotbed  of  many 
of  the  notable  fads  of  the  last  half  century. 
Spiritism  was  introduced  by  the  doings  of 
the  Fox  sisters  in  Rochester,  Mormonism 
sprang  up  near  by,  and  now  this  last  born  ism 
claims  this  region  as  one  of  its  most  congenial 
soils.  Here  in  Buffalo  the  fires  were  kindled 
by  a  most  singular  circumstance.  The  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  the  Methodist  jour¬ 
nal  of  this  part  of  the  State,  stated  in  the 
last  issue  that  Father  Cronin,  the  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Union  and  Times  and  (he  alter- 
ego  of  Bishop  Ryan,  had  induced  his  coach¬ 
man  to  join  the  A.  P.  A.,  possess  himself  of 
all  its  secrets,  and  retail  them  to  his  master. 
Then  followed  a  full  expose  in  the  editor’s 
Catholic  paper.  What  would  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side  had  a  Protestant  girl  be¬ 
come  a  nun  in  a  similar  manner!  But,  never 
mind,  a  storm  was  precipitated  that  has  set 
all  the  region  in  an  uproar,  and  the  Society 
gets  a  great  deal  of  advertising  thereby. 

Protestant  ministers  seem  to  be  about  equally 
divided  in  reference  to  it.  Bishop  Coxe, 
though  rabid  anti-pope,  is  silent,  while  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  seems  to  defend  the  order.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wright  has  preached  against  it.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  has  been  summering  at  Oxford  in  England, 
when  he  concluded  his  recent  work  on  the 
“Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  It  does  not  smack 
at  all  of  University  shades.  The  able  review 
in  a  late  Evangelist  did  not  overdo  this  strik¬ 
ing  work.  He  read  the  opening  chapter  at  the 


Clerical  Club  the  other  evening,  which  iie 
concluded  amid  loud  applause.  It  is  a  most 
keen  and  trenchant  satire  upon  our  age  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  Thackery. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  much  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  all,  has  resigned  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  he  founded.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  finest  literary  ability  and  culture,  our 
George  William  Curtis. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Holmes,  son  of  the 
Albany  doctor,  is  making  Westminster  (where 
he  follows  Dr.  T.  R.  Smith)  resound  with  the 
echoes  of  Moses,  giving  all  the  newest  facts, 
theories  and  surmises  about  the  meekest  man 
of  the  old  New  England  primer.  Moses  must 
be  even  a  shade  meeker  nowadays  than  he 
used  to  be 

Prof.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  of  Rutgers  College 
begins  this  week  a  course  of  winter  lectures 
on  art  that  are  attracting  much  attention. 
His  well  known  primers  on  “  How  to  Judge  a 
Picture”  and  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake,”  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  audience  beforehand  for  him.  The 
lectures  are  given  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
the  Seminary  before  the  Alumni  Association. 
Buffalo  was  once  full  of  eyesores,  but  i(  is  now 
filling  up  with  eye-joys,  as  all  good  cities  are 
bound  to  do,  to  meet  their  mission  as  eye 
educators. 

JAMK8TOWN. 

This  is  one  of  the  growing  young  cities  of 
West  New  York.  Located  at  the  end  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake,  it  is  familiar  to  all  visitors  of 
the  Summer  Assemblies.  With  a  population  of 
about  thirty  thousand,  it  commands  more  and 
more  attention  as  it  develops.  It  has  one  of 
the  strong  churches  of  Buffalo  Presbytery, 
with  a  noble  and  finely  equipped  building  and 


a  beautiful  parsonage,  given  by  the  late  Col. 
Shepard  of  the  Mail  and  Express,  who  came 
from  there.  Loosing  one  after  another  those 
gifted  and  popular  ministers,  Rubinkamp,  Mc- 
Crae,  and  Lindsay,  it  is  now  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  G.  Murray  Colville.  The  Doctor  was 
formerly  a  Methodist  minister  at  Binghainp 
ton,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  by  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eller.  How  singular  are  some  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  pastoral  changes  I  He  was  installed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
ministry  has  been  able  to  inspire  the  great 
congregation  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 
Jamestown  is  a  city  of  noble  church  edifices 
and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

LtlCKPURT. 

This  town  is  always  associated  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Wisner  of  sainted  memory.  Mrs. 
Wisner,  his  widow,  who  has  always  resided 
here  since  thj  Doctor’s  death,  has  just  re¬ 
moved  her  residence.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  old  First  Church,  where  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Evans  is  doing  so  well  and  assisting 
the  noble  Session,  composed  of  such  men  as 
Elders  Smith,  Clark,  Tarbox,  Helmer,  and 
others.  * 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  has  now  for  a  rec¬ 
tor  Pastor  Faber,  formerly  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.  Last  Sunday  he  held 
a  harvest  home  in  his  church,  and  seems  to 
take  kindly  to  his  new  Episcopal  regime, 
while  the  people  are  all  united  in  him.  Ex- 
Presbyterian  ministers  seem  to  make  ex¬ 
cellent  church  priests  when  they  are  switched 
off  by  circumstances  into  the  true  fold. 

ROCHESTER. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  has  recently  visited 
Hamilton  College  with  the  Synodical  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  report  all  aq  doing  well  under 
President  Stryker.  They  were  particularly 
pleased,  they  say,  with  the  methods  of  Bible 
study  under  the  doctor.  He  is  a  man  who 
makes  friends  and  not  enemies.  Rochester 
and  Dr.  Stebbins’  church  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  recent  Christian  Worker’s  Convention. 
This  body,  under  the  lead  of  Secretary  G. 
Collins  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  adopted  the 
new  policy  of  holding  district  instead  of 
national  conventions.  This  was  one  of  the 
first.  The  impression  left  in  Rochester  was 
i>  ost  excellent,  although  all  missed  the  genial 
presence  of  Mayor  Howland  of  Toronto,  who 
was  ever  on  hand  as  one  of  the  (greatest  at¬ 
tractions  of  these  spiritual  gatherings. 

The  growing  frequency  of  these  new  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  custom  of  designating  them  by 
their  initials,  is  leading  to  some  curious  con¬ 
sequences.  Not  many  miles  from  here  a 
brother  recently  in  his  long  prayer  implored 
a  blessing  upon  these  organizations,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  proceeded  to  men¬ 
tion  them  in  detail.  Bless,”  he  asked  of  God, 
“the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  A.  P.  A.  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the 
C.  E.  Bless  these,  O  Lord,  A.  M.  and  P.  M.” 
These  might  be  styled  algebraic  prayers. 

Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Burr ALO,  N.  Y.,  November  9. 1884. 

The  Reading  of  Russian  Peasants.— The 
sort  of  reading  which  Russian  peasants  prefer 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest  translates,  in  summary,  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  St.  Petersburg  paper  which  furnishes 
information  on  this  point.  The  article  de¬ 
scribes  experiences  of  sellers  of  books  visiting 
the  fairs  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Religious 
books,  such  as  lives  of  saints,  prayer  books, 
and  the  like,  have  a  ready  sale.  Agricultural 
books  they  distrust  and  avoid,  not  having 
much  faith  in  “book  farming."  In  history 
they  feel  but  little  interest ;  so  with  books  on 
science ;  where  there  is  something  mystical 
they  are  attracted,  there  being  “hardly  an¬ 
other  book  like”  one  entitled  “Tales  of  Heav¬ 
en  and  Earth.”  Books  on  the  evils  of  drunk¬ 
enness  sell  freely,  the  “elders”  in  some  vil¬ 
lages  testifying  that  the  reading  of  such  books 
results  often  “in  a  vote  closing  the  village  sa¬ 
loon."  Novels  are  popular,  especially  Tolstoi’s 
and  Gogol’s.  “Robinson  Crusoe”  is  a  favor¬ 
ite,  and  there  were  buyers  in  considerable 
number  for  a  Russian  “Paradise  Lost.” 


A  Nineteenth  Century  Discovery. 


TRAOe  ^TARK. 


luflammatory  Rheumatism. 

83  Leonard  Street,  1 
New  VORK,  March  24,  1894. ) 

Dbar  Sib:  1  have  need  one  of  yonr  Elec¬ 
tropoises  lor  the  past  five  months.  I  had 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  tnfiammatory 
rbenmatism,  and  at  the  time  1  commenced 
to  nse  yoor  instrument  I  had  a  very  se¬ 
vere  attack.  Since  I  commenced  nsing 
the  Electropoise  I  have  not  bad  a  return  of 
rheumatism.  I  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  it,  and  feel  that  In  time  I  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  cured  by  its  nse  In  addition  to  this 
my  general  health  is  better  than  it  has  been 
in  several  years  past. 

I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  any  one  who  is  a  sufferer  from 
rheumatism,  as  I  know  it  wUl  do  all  yon 
claim.  At  least  It  has  in  my  case,  and  has 
n''t  only  relieved  me  of  rheumatism,  but, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  my  general  health 
was  never  better.  Tours  truly, 

LEONARD  PAULSON,  jR. 


Inflammatory  Rheumatism. 

No.  307  Lenox  Avenue.  ) 
Nkw  York.  June  2,  *94.  i 
WtUe  on  a  visittotheclty  I  was  attacked 
with  severe  rheumatism.  After  suffering 
for  seven  weeks  I  was  induced  to  try  the 
Electroiiolse.  One  eight  and  twelve  one-hour 
treatments  completely  e-adicated  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  I  have  not  felt  a  trace  of  it  since. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  smith,  of  Cairo,  N.  T. 


An 

Oxygen 

Home  Cure 
Without 
riedicine. 


Do  not  be  misled  by  its  name.  It  isj 
not  an  electric  battery,  but  a  means  for 
applying  an  entirely  new  system  of! 
treatment.  Its  nse  polarizes  the  bo4y,| 
oxygen  is  absorbed  through  the  pores  of; 
the  skin,  disease  is  burnt  out,  vitality 
is  renewed,  health  Is  restored. 

The  whole  story  is  succinctly  told  In 
a  neat  book  that  yon  may  have  for  the 
asking. 


Electrolibration 
Company, 
1122  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Rheumatism  Twenty  Years. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  v.,  Oct.  8, 1891. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  ago  you  asked 
me  to  allow  yon  to  use  my  letter  as  a  testi¬ 
monial;  at  that  time  I  was  not  willing  as  I 
wished  to  test  the  matter  still  farther. 
Nearly  four  months  ago  I  rented  an  Elec- 
tropolse  of  yon.  I  had  so  little  faith  in  it 
that  I  kept  it  a  profound  secret.  I  used  it 
faithfully,  following  directions  carefully. 
I  now  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  benefited 
more  than  I  deemed  possible  in  my  most 
extravagant  dreams.  My  disease  was 
rheumatism  of  over  twenty  years'  stand¬ 
ing,  commencing  gradually  and  growing 
worse  from  year  to  year.  During  the  last 
year  It  had  advanced  very  rapidly;  my 
Joints  were  stiff  and  sore;  my  hands  were 
numb;  it  became  difficult  to  raise  my  feet 
from  the  fioor;  I  was  never  free  from 
pain;  a  good  Light's  sleep  was  “the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  rule."  To-day  I  can  go  up 
and  down  stairs  as  easily  as  I  could  thirty 
years  ago;  can  walk  wl  h  ease;  the  numb¬ 
ness  and  soreness  has  gone  from  my  hands 
and  I  sleep  well.  To  be  sure  I  sometimes 
feel  twinges  of  pain  and  realize  that  my 
old  enemy  is  not  entirely  routed,  but  I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  I  shall  be  cured  in 
time.  If  this  letter  can  be  of  any  nse  to 
you,  1  cheerfully  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs  HELEN  M.  POTTER. 


Cbe  jeicctropoiec 

•  HAS  OFTEN  • 

Cured  Cases  Pronoimeed  Ineurable. 


November  15,  1894. 
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Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  MBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONB.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNCCx'BU  BT  PRIV.TB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  flrst^lass  Invest-  I  n'vaai'Tnoil't 
ment  Securities  for  costomers.  We  re-  XII  ”  COHUvU* 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CpA||'|.l4"|pa 
vprable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjCvills  IfckCO. 
dr^ts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreicB 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
».p  make  cable  transfers  to  sll  points ;  also  make 
ill  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 

Credit  *  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


A  Better  Financial  Outlook. 

The  financial  situation  is  visibly  improved  by  the 
election.  While  immediate  transactions  have  not 
much  increased,  and  comparisons  with  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  are  still  odious,  the  signs  of  the 
times  unmistakably  point  to  a  gradual  resumption 
of  a  normal  activity  in  every  line  of  trade.  Stocks 
have  appreciated  in  value  during  the  week  and  there 
is  a  firmer  tone  to  business  generally.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  issue  of  the  election  will 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  lower  duties.  As  a  rule  the  business  community 
are  quite  well  satisfied  with  this  fact.  Of  even 
greater  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  stop  put  by  the 
election  to  the  populist  and  silver  heresies.  The 
national  credit  has  been  immeasurably  strengthened 
by  this  universal  verdict  through  the  ballot. 

In  the  great  department  of  textile  industries  the 
outlook  is  more  sombre  than  one  could  wish.  There 
is  considerable  anxiety  among  the  woolen  manufac 
turers  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  and  this 
uncertainty  will  have  its  effect  in  a  very  restricted 
prodnetion  until  the  market  steadies  itself. 

The  cotton  situation  is  also  unsatisfactory.  The 
price  of  both  the  staple  and  the  manitfactured  arti 
cle  is  below  the  point  of  profit.  Of  all  the  Fall 
River  mills  only  a  few  are  able  to  show  a  profit  or 
declare  a  dividend  for  the  present  quarter,  and  there 
is  a  rather  dismal  outlook  for  the  winter. 

The  iron  trade  is  in  better  shape.  There  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  output  and  furnaces  are 
busily  at  work  all  over  the  country.  A  good  many 
important  contracts  are  expected  that  will  strength, 
en  the  iron  trade  considerably. 

Provisions  are  very  low,  but  there  is  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  character  to  the  demand.  Wheat  has  slightly 
advanced.  We  notice  a  general  demand  for  a 
“  cheaper  loaf,”  and  it  may  be  that  the  standard 
price  of  bread  will  be  changed  materially  in  favor 
of  the  consumer  at  no  distant  date.  If  so,  the  re¬ 
duction  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  profit  of  the 
bakers,  as  the  cereal  is  already  raised  without  gain 
to  the  agriculturist. 

The  clearing  houses  show  a  little  larger  business 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but 
are  still  far  under  the  record  of  189‘i,  and  greatly 
below  the  normal  size.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose, 
however,  that  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  there  will  be  a  marked  increase  in  volume 
of  transactions. 


School  Bonds 

have  long  been  known 
j II  to  careful  people,  as 
m  I  among  the  safest  invest- 
'  k  ments.  We  sell  them 
4  J  netting  to  6%. 

"  ^  Write  us  for  further 
information. 

The  Provident 


X  rUSk  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  Tne  Evanzellst. 


vestiffote  this. 


NO  PRESENT  OR  INVESTMENT  EQUALS 

A  Secured  Life  Income. 

Buy  it.  Everyone,  throoKU 

L.  A.  Hill  A  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


There’s  Money  In  This 

The  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Co. 
offers  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of 
energy  and  ability  in  its  field  work.  Former 
Life  Insurance  experience  not  essential.  To 
the  right  man  large  compensation  will  be  paid. 
Address 

A.  T.  SMITH,  Supt.  of  Agencies, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

to  carefully  in- 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Onaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

U  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  demriptivc  pam¬ 
phlet. 
omcES: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokai 

Wash. 


Onited  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4B  *  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amouut  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $SO,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  Ojtou 
$50,  and  participate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  subecrlherH  over  S,000. 

«  «  assets,  $858,049.03. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

303  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOOSIER  MORTGAGES. 

Absolutely  Safe. 

These  mortgages,  secured  by  first  lieu  on  Indiana  farms 
and  high  grade  comuiercial  city  property,  are  the  safest, 
cleanest  investment  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

T.  1^  LUCAS  4  SONS. 

169  World  Building.  New  York. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  EUANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square.  H.  Y.  City 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Proper  ties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  insurance. 

Speotal  attention  given  to  the  eare  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


No  19  East  leth  Street 


New  York. 


3d  door  wbKt  irom  Union  Square. 


lUyillTV  DnUnC  dispelfurevrrtbefearofanoldage 

AnNUI  I  DllnUo  douAo 

their  iucomc!)  durieg  life,  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  SO.OiiO  at  age  65.  provides  o^er  SoO  per 
mouth  at  age  70.  over  SOO  per  mouth,  age  60  over  S66  per 
month,  during  life. 

If  you  want  to  know  more,  address. 

B.  0.  GABFEHTEB,  256  Broadway,  H.  Y..  Boom  302. 


IOWA  FARM 

AdCO  RT  C3-£3ei. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane-i  millions  m  23  years'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references.  »end  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SSI  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  a.s  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  axd  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trusiees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUs.,  Ylce-Pre. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton.  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEESi 

Daniei,  D.  Lord,  i  Wm.  RocKBrEtiLSR, 


Daniei,  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sixian. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
G  boros  Bliss, 

Wiixiam  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 
w,  Bayard  Ccttinq. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 


Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Geokob  F.  Vibtok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


LOMBARD 

aud  othxb 

Western  Mortgages 

BdkHght  fbr 

CHARLES  E.  QIBSON, 

4A  Milk  Street.  .  .  BOSTOM.  MASS. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  HAPPER. 

A  TKTERAN  MISSIONARY  TO  CHINA  PASSES 
TO  HIS  REWARD. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  has  been  honored  by  the 
residence  and  saddened  by  the  death  of  a 
most  honored  and  the  oldest  missionary  in 
China.  The  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Happer,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Saturday,  October  27th,  at  11  A.  M.  He  was 
born  within  the  bounds  of  the  Mingo  church, 
near  Monongahela  City,  October  20,  1818, 
making  him  just  seventy-six  years  and  seven 
days  old  at  his  death.  At  the  age  of  seven 
teen  he  graduated  at  Jefferson  College.  After 
teaching  for  five  years  he  took  a  course  in 
the  Western  Thelogical  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  which  at 
that  time  included  all  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  and 
most  of  that  in  Allegheny. 

He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1844  in 
the  Presbyterian  church, Monongahela  City.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  studied  medicine  as  an 
important  adjunct  to  his  equipment  for  the 
foreign  field,  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
himself.  Immediately  after  his  ordination  in 
1844  he  went  to  China,  always  at  that  time  a 
long,  tedious,  and  dangerous  voyage.  At 
that  time  free  access  in  and  through  all  China 
had  not  been  granted,  indeed,  very  restricted 
and  unsatisfactory  intercourse  with  the  people 
was  allowed.  It  was  just  after  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking,  when  five  ports  along  the  coast 
were  opened  to  foreign  trade.  But  free  access 
within  the  city  of  Canton  was  not  allowed, 
yet  the  then  young  and  single  missionary 
worked  with  those  of  the  people  that  could  be 
reached  by  the  kindness  of  medical  aid  and 
the  preaching  of  a  Gospel  of  redemption  and 
good  will  to  men.  He  has  therefore  been  wit¬ 
ness  to  and  has  had  a  part  in  all  the  opening 
up  of  the  great  empire  to  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Christian  civilization  it  has 
produced.  He  was  in  hearty  sympathy  and 
helped  in  every  way  to  promote  every  good  in¬ 
fluence  that  tended  to  promote  the  uplifting 
and  salvation  of  that  great  people. 

Early  in  his  missionary  life  at  Canton  he 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  missionary 
from  this  country  to  China,  the  Rev.  Dyer 
Ball.  Part  of  his  family  is  now  in  Canton,  a 
daughter  in  Hawaii,  a  son  in  Japan,  and  his 
eldest  son.  a  graduate  of  both  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminary,  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms  Service  in  China.  The  latter  was  on  a 
vacation,  and  was  permitted  to  care  for  him 
during  his  last  hours  and  do  the  last  sad 
offices  of  placing  the  remains  of  his  father,  the 
aged  servant  of  God,  in  the  graveyard  of 
Mingo  church,  where  lies  the  dust  of,  kindred 
for  several  generations. 

Dr.  Happer  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss 
Hannah  J.  Shatv,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Shaw  of  Glenshaw,  Allegheny  County,  Penn  , 
who  survives  him. 

Memorial  services  were  held  by  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  Wooster  University,  who  with 
the  friends  of  the  departed  were  gathered  in 
the  college  chapel  Sabbath  afternoon,  Octo 
ber  28th.  President  Scovel  led  the  service 
and  spoke  at  length,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  his  life  and  great  work.  Also  two 
of  Dr.  Happer’s  coworkers  in  the  mission  field 
in  China  spoke  briefly  of  his  work  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Monday  noon  the  University  and 
friends  paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect  by  a 
large  company,  including  the  Students’  Vol¬ 
unteer  Mission  Band  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  going  to  the  railroad  station  with 
Dr.  Happer  and  family.  Young  men  of  the 
Volunteeis  and  candidates  were  chosen  as 
pallbearers.  On  Tuesday,  October  30th.  his 
friends  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 


and  of  his  home,  which  he  had  left  fifty  years 
ago  for  his  field  in  China,  did  the  last  honors 
in  committing  the  body  of  the  aged  servant 
of  God  and  the  Church  to  its  well  earned  rest 
with  the  dust  of  his  fathers  at  Mingo  church. 

Thus  has  closed  one  of  the  remarkably  long 
missionary  lives ;  to  few  are  granted  so  long 
a  service.  Few  have  wrought  so  well  in  a 
new  field,  a  trying  climate,  and  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  obstacles  to  overcome.  To  quote  him¬ 
self:  “My  missionary  life  was  in  a  new  and 
most  difficult  field.  I  commenced  the  station 
at  Canton, China,  and  everything  had  to  begin 
at  the  very  beginning.  It  was  only  after  ten 
years  of  the  most  assiduous  labor  that  I  was 
permitted  to  welcome  the  first  convert.” 

He  labored  in  the  ways  it  is  common  for 
missionaries  to  work  among  the  heathen. 

I  With  his  pen  in  the  Chinese  as  well  as  in  his 
own  tongue  he  worked  most  continuously  and 
effectively.  He  had  a  long  experience  among 
the  people  and  had  studied  all  the  questions 
concerning  China  and  its  people,  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  their  evangelization  and  civilization. 
His  closing  years  were  devoted  more  especially 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  young 
church  he  had  helped  to  start  in  the  land,  and 
he  hoped  to  complete  his  life  work  in  China  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  college  in 
Canton.  He  had  collected  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  enterprise,  and  his  last 
labor  in  the  land  was  in  teaching  in  the  in 
stitution,  but  the  broken  health  of  himself 
and  wife  compelled  them  to  commit  the 
project  to  other  hands  and  return  home. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburg  this  year  Dr.  Happer  was  invited 
to  preach  the  opening  sermon  at  the  April 
meeting,  that  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions 
by  the  Presbytery.  He  replied  to  this  request 
by  a  sermon  on  the  “Influence  of  the  College 
in  the  Civilization  of  the  World,”  text,  Acts 
xix.  8,  9,  10,  after  which  the  Presbytery  re¬ 
solved,  “That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  be  extended  to  Dr.  Happer  for  his  ad¬ 
mirable  sermon,  with  our  congratulations  upon 
this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  as 
an  evangelist.  ” 

His  mind  was  active  to  the  last,  and  his  pen 
busy  on  subjects  that  related  to  China  and  the 
home  field.  And  thus  not  only  the  foreign 
field  and  the  great  field  of  China  has  lost  an 
earnest  friend  and  great  worker,  but  the 
Church  and  work  at  home  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  an  experienced  and  tried  servant. 

Prof.  Morris  writes  of  “A  Continental  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,”  touching  upon  the  efforts 
made  in  that  direction  which  at  times  have 
seemed  promising,  but,  as  yet,  have  resulted 
in  so  little.  Wherefore,  it  is  at  least  a  fair 
question  whether  the  great  bodies  of  our 
Protestantism,  and  especially  its  more  affili¬ 
ated  divisions,  would  not  have  been  to-day 
nearer  each  other  had  they  been  content  to 
labor  side  by  side,  zealous  to  emulation  for 
the  world’s  conversion,  and  little  else  beside. 
Wrestling  with  actual  rather  than  theoretical 
problems,  a  world  of  controversy  would  have 
been  escaped.  Our  Foreign  Mission  fields  re¬ 
inforce  the  suggestion.  There  is  more  real 
unity  there  among  missionaries  than  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  great  Churches  of 
Christendom.  But  we  call  attention  to  the 
Professor’s  paper.  Every  lover  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Church’s  Master  will  do  well  to 
ponder  it. 

Many  thanks  from  the  Publisher  of  The 
Evangelist  to  those  who  have  returned  their 
copies  of  the. issue  of  October  4th.  The  num¬ 
ber  received  is  quite  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
orders  thus  far  sent  in,  or  likely  to  be.  Again, 
we  repeat,  hearty  thanks,  most  noble  and  con¬ 
siderate  subscribers ! 


HEALTH  AND  PROGRESS  IN  MONTCLAIR 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  just 
completed  the  renovation  and  decoration  of 
its  edifice  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  be¬ 
gins  a  new'  period  of  life  and  progress  under 
most  cheerful  auspices.  This  oldest  of  the 
churches  is  a  rival  of  the  youngest  in  vigor 
and  efficient  work  within  and  without.  The 
pastor.  Dr.  Junkin,  after  spending  a  season 
among  the  eagles  of  the  Pacific  coast  woods, 
comes  back  with  all  their  youth  superadded  to 
his  own  abounding  energy  and  zeal.  The 
heart  of  the  church  life  in  Montclair  is  vital 
with  essential  quality  and  grace. 

Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  strong  in  num¬ 
bers  and  in  spirit,  has  just  held  its  annual 
meeting,  which  might  be  a  model  for  others. 
The  idea  of  a  family  gathering  was  well  car¬ 
ried  out.  There  was  no  rectangular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  seats  and  no  fixed  formality  in  the 
proceedings.  There  was  music  by  a  parlor  or¬ 
chestra,  and  a  finish  of  refreshments.  The 
annual  reports  were  made  to  dovetail  between 
the  informalities  of  a  household  festival  in  a 
very  easy  and  effective  way,  while  the  pastor, 
sitting  in  the  midst,  seemed  more  the  head  of 
this  “happy  family”  than  the  president  of  a 
public  meeting.  The  work  of  the  year  was 
well  done  and  well  reported.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  occasion  was  tonic,  and  the  effect  en¬ 
livening.  A  special  feature  of  the  church 
work  was  that  it  took  definite  direction  with 
personal  supervision  and  sustained  interest  as 
a  result.  Its  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
sustains,  for  example,  a  city  missionary  in 
New'  York.  The  church  has  its  hand  on  the 
home  and  foreign  field  in  the  same  living, 
conscious  way.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Reed,  and  his 
wife,  who  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  be¬ 
loved  and  lamented  Dr.  Byington  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Mission,  have  a  strong  hold  on  the 
church  and  the  community,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  wholsome  and  appreciated  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians  and  good  citizens. 

Grace  Presbyterian  Church  has  just  installed 
as  its  secoad  pastor  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Pay- 
son,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers  w'ho  have 
so  long  and  so  well  served  our  Church  in  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  His  younger  broth¬ 
er,  George  S.  Payson  of  Inwood,  was  present, 
and  offered  the  prayer  of  installation.  The 
charge  by  President  Knox  w'as  unique  and 
forceful.  “You  are  to  be,”  he  said,  “an 
asserter  of  mysteries,  an  interpreter  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  a  mediator  between  doctrine  and  life.  ” 
The  expansion  of  this  scheme  was  rich  and  all 
subduing.  A  strong  sermon  by  Dr.  Frazer,  a 
charge  by  Dr.  Junkin,  with  incidental  aid  of 
visiting  ministers,  completed  the  service. 
There  was  a  sense  of  joy  and  exhilaration  in 
the  public  as  well  as  in  the  following  social 
scene.  This  young  church  has  grown  at  once 
to  an  independent  place  of  importance  and 
great  promise.  The  talent  and  experience  of 
Ml.  Payson  are  happily  supplemented  by  the 
rare  gifts  of  his  wife  and  the  most  acceptable 
helps  of  their  family  of  young  people  The 
church  is  glad  to  have  found  such  leadership, 
and  their  joy  is  the  best  presage  of  greater 
good  yet  in  store. 

Cedar  avenue  Presbyterian  Chapel,  near  the 
Orange  line,  has  a  fine  location,  a  beautiful 
church  site  besides  the  tasteful  and  convenient 
edifice  already  in  use,  is  free  of  debt,  has  a 
growing  Sunday  school  under  the  efficient  care 
of  Mr.  Paul  D.  Babcock,  and  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  evening  service  maintained  all  the  year. 
Here  there  is  to  be  another  church  in  the  near 
future.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  be  amid  all  this 
growth!  “That  is  your  American  felicity,” 
said  Dean  Stanley,  “you  are  building,  build¬ 
ing!” 
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lots  adjoining  the  Knox  church,  and  devote  so  much 
of  the  proceeds  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Harlem  Presbyterian  chugch  of 
which  the  Rev.  James  G.  Patterson,  D.D.  is  past>r. 

Albany. — “T/ic  Industrial  Home.” — The  Rev. 

B.  Fay  Mill  j.  supply  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  planning  to  open  a  home  for  destitute 
persons  this  winter,  where  work  can  be  provided, 
to  enable  them  to  earn  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
This  will  include  sawing  wood,  making  and  selling 
brooms  and  brushes,  washing  windows  of  large  e.s- 
tablisbments,  etc.  A  good  meal,  a  warm  room  to 
sit  in,  and  a  comfortable  bed  will  be  given  each 
worker.  Mr.  Mills  has  visited  the  lodging  houses 
of  Albany  and  finds  them  deplorably  deficient. 
While  50  cents  may  procure  a  good  bed,  25  cents 
will  not  secure  one  fit  to  sleep  in,  and  for  15  cents 
the  bed  is  not  fit  for  a  beast.  Some  of  the  better 
lodging-houses  are  overrun  with  vermin  and  the 
men  crowded  into  small  rooms.  In  some  places 
men  sleep  on  benches  for  5  cents.  It  is  proposed  to 
use  the  old  Quin  mansion,  725  Broadway.  The 
“Industrial  Home”  will  be  non-sectarian  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  contributicns  of  citizens,  until  it  is  able 
to  support  itself.  Mr.  Mills  has  had  experience  in 
this  work  in  other  places,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Moberts  of  the  Boston  Industri  il  Home, 
and  M  r.  S.  \.  Allen,  founder  of  the  Florence  Mis¬ 
sion,  New  York  (Miy.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Fourth  Church  Sunday  evening  in  behalf  of 
this  object,  and  addresses  made  by  the  pastor  and 
the  gentlemen  named,  also  by  the  former  pastor. 
President  Raymond  of  Union  College.  The  home 
will  be  opened  in  a  few  days.  W.  H.  C. 

Syracuse.— Prof.  Beecher's  Address.— The  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Club  of 
this  city  held  on  the  5th  iust.,  proved  an  occasion  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  growing  out  of  the 
part-  borne  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  His  address,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  chart  he  had  prepared,  was  a  historic 
study  of  a  perio.i  in  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  emhraci.  g  especially  the  dynas¬ 
ty  of  Omri.  Thorough  familiarity  with  Bible  his 
tory  and  aids  furnished  by  modem  discoveries  en¬ 
abled  the  professor  to  treat  with  much  minuteness 
the  peculiar  and  always  interesting  religious  and 
political  connections  of  that  far-away  period. 
Anything  like  a  .synopsis  even  of  his  treatment  of 


the  subject  would  prove  futile  without  entering  at 
much  greater  length  than  here  admissible.  It  can 
only  be  said  in  this  mention  that  the  address  was 
listened  to  with  admiring  appreciation  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Club.  M.  M.  A. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracdse.  Nov.  5th,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  install,'  Nov.  20th,  Rev. 
F.  West  pastor  of  the  churchaa  of  Wampsville 
and  Oneida  Valley;  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation 
between  Rev.  Duncan  A.  MePhie  and  the  church  of 
Hannibal;  dismiss  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  a  foreign 
minister  on  probation,  to  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva;  and  appoint  Rev.  Isaac  Swift  and  Elder 
Henry  Hooker  a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  home 
missionary  convention.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackensack.— Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall,  long  an  ap 
proved  evangelist,  is  holding  special  services  in  this 
place  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presbyterian,  First  and 
Second  Reformed,  First  and  Asbury  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  churches.  A  single  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 

C.  Voorhis  of  the  “Christian  Reformed  Church,” 
preached  in  opposition  to  the  movement  on  Sunday 
evening,  charging  that  it  was  “  a  perversion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  and  saying,  among  other  things;  “These 
meetings  have  removed  the  mask,  showing  us  that 
we  have  six  Methodist  churches  instead  of  two.  Let 
every  one  be  called  by  his  right  name.  You  may  call 
us  hyper-Calvinists,  but  would  not  Calvin  blush  to 
own  those  who  profess  to  be  his  followers  ?  or  Knox 
and  Chalmers  turn  their  backs  upon  those  who  con¬ 
fess  to  be  their  followers  and  call  them  bastards,  and 
not  sons  ?  ”  The  special  services  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  yet  for  some  days,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  both  seek  and  find  Him  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal. 

MICHIGAN. 

Benton  Harbor.- This  youngest  church  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Presbytery  is  enjoying  its  fine  new  sanctuary. 

Port  Huron.— The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Scott  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pa.storate  here. 

ScHOOLCROFT. — The  Rev.  Har\'ey  P.  Fullan wider 
of  Westminster  Church,  Chicago,  has  become  pastor 
of  this  church. 

Paw  Paw. — The  Rev.  Eklward  Warren  has  resigned 
the  church  of  Paw  Paw,  the  Rev.  James  Kirkland 
that  of  Edwardsburg,  and  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Williamson 
that  of  Big  Rapids. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec 
ture-room  of  the  First  church  on  Monday  afternoon, 
November  12,  at  3  o’clock.  Two  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Stated  Clerk,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander,  were  put  in  nomination, 
viz:  the  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Birch,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Hoadley.  The  balloting  proceeded  and  Dr. 
Birch  was  declared  elected.  The  following  minute 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Alexander. 

D.D.,  was  adopted:  “  The  Presbytery  of  New  York 
with  profound  sorrow  records  upon  its  minutes  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Alexander,  D.D.,  on 
October  26, 1894.  He  was  the  longest  settled  pastor 
upon  the  roll  of  Presbytery.  He  had  been  Stated 
Clerk  of  Presbytery  from  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Krebs  in  1867,  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  office  with  rare  fidelity  and  pnnctuality.  He  was 
a  modest  and  unselfish  Christian  man,  who,  in  the 
pa.storate,  the  pulpit  and  the  Presbytery  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  and  kept  himself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world.  He  was  an  industrious  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Word  of  God,  a  discriminating  preacher 
of  its  doctrines,  a  living  example  of  its  sanctifying 
power.  His  brethem  will  miss  his  wise  counsel,  his 
accurate  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  his  friendly 
company;  and  will  remember  with  gratitude  the 
dignity,  courtesy  and  grace  with  which  be  filled  his 
office  among  us.”  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  eopy  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  family.  'I  he  following  paper 
was  also  adopted:  “  The  Presbyterj-  having  learned 
from  the  report  of  the  T rustees  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  that  the  late  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Presbytery  the  amount 
of  8100,000.  for  the  work  of  ehurch  e.xtension  in  our 
citj",  and  an  additional  sum  of  850,000  to  be  invested 
for  the  Irenefit  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  resolved  that  a  committee  of  which 
the  Kev.  Dr.  -lohn  Hall  .shall  Ire  chaii-man,  we  here¬ 
by  appoint  to  prepare  an  appropriate  minute  and  to 
present  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery.” 
The  committee  consists  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  John  Hall, 
Geo.  Alexander:,  S.  B.  Bromwell.  The  Rev.  M.  J. 
Smalley  was  permitted  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Kirox  church.  Presbytery  resolved  to  sell  the  vacant 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  will  publish  as  one 
of  the  features  for  1895,  a  vigorous  and  trenchant 
article  by  the  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  entitled 

Through  the  Church 

1 1  )■ '  Dealing  with  the  methods  employed,  by  social 
/  3  strugglers  in  using  the  church  and  its  influence 
to  get  a  foothold  in  New  York  society. 
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WISCONSIN. 

LiA  Crosse.— The  Second  Church  is  building  a  fine 
edifice,  at  a  cost  oi  about  10,000.  The  Rev.  Dwight 
L.  Parsons,  who  has  had  the  charge  of  Grace  and 
Westminster  Missions,  has  accepted  a  call  to  State 
Centre,  Iowa. 

M.vRSBFiELD.-^he  Rev.  Hollo  Branch  preaches  to 
a  large  congr^^on  in  the  First  Church.  Governor-  , 
elect  Upham  and  wife  are  active  in  the  work  of  this 
church,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Sabbath-school 
Missionary,  and  famUy  are  parishioners.  Mr.  Brown 
has  charge  of  the  State  work,  and  he,  with  six  mis¬ 
sionaries,  has  organized  seventy-three  schools,  with 
over  two  thousand  scholars.  Twenty  Sabbath-school 
Institutes  were  held  and  destitute  settlements  visited. 

Greeswood. — The  Rev.  William  T.  Hendren,  after  ; 
a  faithful  ministry  in  Greenwood  and  many  neigh¬ 
boring  mission  stations,  is  soon  to  retire  from  active 
work. 

ILLINOIS. 

W’^ATNESVILLE.— The  W’^aynesville  Presbyterian 
Academy,  which  has  interested  the  little  church  of 
the  village  very  much  (Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight, 
pastor)  is  rejoicing  in  a  furnace,  taking  the  place  of 
the  inconvenient  and  not  very  sightly  stoves.  The 
new  year  opens  with  double  the  number  of  students 
of  last  year. 

IDAHO. 

Kendall  Presbytery  met  at  Montpelier,  Idaho, 
Oct.  3l8t,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Boyd  moderator.  After  ex¬ 
amination  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Waaler  was  received  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Western  Norwegian 
Mission  Conference,  and  is  at  work  at  Soda  Springs ; 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  McClellan  was  received  by  certificate 
from  Fort  Dodge  Presbytery,  and  his  name  enrolled ; 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hedges  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Walla  'Walla.  'Washington.  The  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  at  Idaho  Falls  April  19. 
Dr.  Wishard,  synodical  missionary,  was  given  a  warm 
reception.  Geo.  L.vmb,  Stated  Clerk. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Louisville.  —  The  Stuart  Robinson  Memorial 
Church  has  recently  held  a  meeting  of  days.  The 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rennie,  did  all  the  preach¬ 
ing,  assisted  by  the  singing  of  the  Kirby  family.  The 
visible  results  of  the  meeting  were  fifteen  professions 
of  faith.  Seven  have  already  united  with  the  church. 

Big  Spring  Church,  Ky.— The  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  church  (which  stands  near  a  copious 
spring  of  water)  was  celebrated  on  October  20  and  21, 
in  the  presence  of  large  congregations.  The  Rev* 
Miles  Saunders,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Ky.,  preached 
the  centennial  sermon,  on  Saturday  morning.  This 
service,  was  followed,  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  sumpt¬ 
uous  dinner  in  the  grove,  heartily  partaken  of  by  a 
thousand  persons  or  more,  by  the  historical  address, 
prepared  and  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Saunders,  D.D., 
who  served  the  old  ehurch,  as  one  of  its  former  pas¬ 
tors,  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  evening  Dr.  T.  D. 
Witherspoon,  of  the  Louisville  Theolc^cal  Seminary 
delivered  an  address  on  Presbyterianism.  The  Church 
was  organized  in  1794,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Camer¬ 
on,  and  has  had  only  eleven  pastors  since  his  day,  viz: 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  Joseph  Lapsley,  William  Scott 
H.  H.  Hopkins,  A.  D.  Metcalfe,  J.  N.  Saunders,  W. 
E.  Keller,  W.  E.  Clave,  E.  F.  Hoke,  F.  G.  Railey,  and 
J.  J.  Hill,  the  present  pastor.  And  at  no  time,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  pioneer  period  of  the  church’s  his¬ 
tory,  has  the  pulpit  been  long  vacant,  or  without 
regular  preaching.  The  present 'edifice  dates  back  to 
1880,  it  being  the  third  building  used  by  this  congre¬ 
gation.  It  has  been  recently  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  Kentucky  cotm- 
try  churches.  'Within  the  last  fifty  years,  eight 
young  men  have  gone  out  from  this  old  church,  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  W  e  are  told  however  that 
”  the  great  and  almost  constant  discouragement  that 
follows  the  life  and  work  of  nearly  all  Kentucky 
country  churches,  is  the  disposition  of  country  people 
to  emigrate  South  and  West,  or  to  remove  to  various 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  often  prolific  feeders  to 
other  Presbyterian  organizations.  A  second  church 
was  organized,  mainly  or  entirely  from  this  congre¬ 
gation  in  1887  known  as  the  Bloomfield  church. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  'Views  of  the  Holy  Land  have  been  so  popalar  with 
oar  readers  that  we  suageMt  it  will  Interest  tuem  to  write 
to  E,P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  31  W.2S1  St.,  for  their  photograph 
catalogue,  as  these  pah'ishers  have  a  remarkable  stock 
of  unmounted  photographs  of  sacred  subjects. 

The  announcements  of  Christmas  anthems  and  other 
music,  on  our  Church  Music  pages,  should  be  attentively 
read  by  all  who  wish  to  keep  track  of  what  is  new  and 
good  in  that  line. 

We  are  now  supplying  on  application  The  Evangelist’s 
R.  S.  Libr-ry  catalogue.  It  not  only  irives  the  list  of  the 
*‘100  prize  books*’ out  briefly  descrtbss  them  and  their 
authors. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

.  38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENRY  H.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  FabUaher. 

Tbkms  :  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  snbscrlber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbscrlber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advektisimo  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pod-oflce  at  New  York  as  seeond~etass 
mafl  matter. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  nf  Cayuga  will  meet  in  Willards 
Memorial  '■bapel.  Auburn,  on  I'uesdav.  Nov.  20,  at  11  a.m. 
Edward  P.  Sprague,  Stated  Clerk. 

NOTICES. 

THE  WORDS  OF  THE  REV.  CHAS.  G.  FINNEY. 

“  The  greatest  revival  of  the  Christian  Era  resulted 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Finney,  through 
whose  ministry  hundreds  of  thousands  were  convert^ 
to  Gori.” 

Twelve  thousand  copies  of  his  **  Lectures  on  Reviva’s  ” 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  conld  be  printed.  One  publisher 
in  London  sold  80,000  volumes.  French  acd  Germao. 
Great  revival  followed  wherever  they  were  circulated. 
H<s  o’ her  works  are  equally  powerful  and  instructive, 
especially  bis  fascinating  "Autobiography.” 

Address  Edward  J.  Goodrich.  Obenin,  Ohio,  for  de- 
HC'iptive  circular  of  all  the  published  works  of  Mr. 
Finney. 

The  Evangelical  Alliauce  for  the  United  States  will 
hold  a  Memorial  in  honor  of  the  late  Hen  John  Jay, 
LL.D.,  In  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar* 
den  on  Tuesday  eveoing,  Nov.  20,  beginning  at  8:15.  Pres- 
idet^t  Seth  Low,  LL.D.  will  preside,  and  short  addresses 
will  be  made  by  Kt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.O..  LL.D. 
of  Buffalo;  Hon.  Edward  L.  Uieiee.  LL.D.  of  Boston; 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  (thoate,  LL.D.,  and  Hon  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  LL  D.  This  is  a  good  time  to  honor  the  memory 
of  such  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

JosiAH  Strong,  General  Secretary. 

The  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in 
Lenox  Hall  No.  53  Fifth  Ave.,  Tuesday,  November  20th 
at  10  :30  a.m.  _ 

Correspondence  ryith  ministers  who  are  looking  for  a 
cbnrch  of  one  hundred  members  in  a  pleasant  village,  is 
solicited.  Address  P.  O.  Box  100,  Northampton,  N.  Y. 

A  Teacher  of  Defective  or  Nervons  ChUdren  who 
has  bad  good  success  in  her  work,  would  like  one  or  two 
pupils  whom  sbe  could  st'end  I'nr  a  few  hours  daily. 
Address  C.  L..  care  Editor  Evangelist. 


A  Fifty-Two-Week  Feast! 

HARPER’S 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 

SEVEN  SPLENDID  SERIALS 

i  Rwt  15  to  30  Jl'eejts 

SNOWSHOES  AND  SLEDGES.  By  Kirk  Munroe 
1  THE  RED  BOOK.  By  Ellen  DoueUs  Delund 
'  AFLOAT  WITH  THE  FLAG.  By  W.  .LHenderson 
t  THE  ’SCUTNEV  MAIL.  By  Sophie  Swett 

I  CORPDRAI.  FRED.  By  Capt.  Charl«  King 

.  FALES'S  OSH  I  A.  By  Eva  W  ilder  McCIaison 

;  ON  AN  ARIZONA  TRAlU  By  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 
I  THE  NAVV  ADMIRAL  GHERARDI 

THF  ARMY  ...  GENERAL  MILES 
t  THE  AUTHOR  -  LEW.  WAI.LACE 

f  THE  MUSICIAN  -  -  THEODORE  THOMAS 

I  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  ARTICLES 
f  Send  for  Sample  and  Ulus.  iS-page  Prospectus.  Free 
J  PablUhed  by  Harper  A  Bratbera,  N .  Y. 


J^cHool  Pivcctortj. 


New  York. 


kCHERMKRHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Bstahliisbed  185.5. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


ClinDTUklin  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 

OnUn  I  llAnU  KERST  college,  coming,  N.  Y. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

75fh  school  year  begins  Sept.  25th  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  tor  boys.  Well  pquippM  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  inatruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN, D.D.,  Ph.D.,  PrincIpaL 

THE  MISSES  GRINNELL'S 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15tb  year.  Primary.  At ademlc  and  Col¬ 
lege-preparatory  Oopi’s.  Kindergarten.  October  10. 


iRIVATE  pupils  or  ''lasses  in  Literature  and  Latin 
desired.  References  given  and  required. 

Address  O,  care  The  Evangelist. 


THE  BIBLE  STTUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

The  Evangelist’s  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  pase  16)  are 
republished  by  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  ai  Brom* 
Add  SL,  Boston,  for  permanent  nse  with  the  leseona  Speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  lessons  sent  on  application  as  above. 

FRENCH  FAIR 

In  the  French  Evangelical  fibnrch,  126  West  16th  Street* 
New  York,  in  favor  of  the  Hume  for  young  wo  nen  who 
come  to  this  count' y  as  children's  narsi-s  and  ladles’ 
maids:  to  take  place  December  6  and  7.  fiom  2  o'clock 
until  10.  at  the  cbnrch.  Donations  sent  to  the  care  of 
Rev.  H.  L.  Grandlienard  at  the  church  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Contributors 

Wanted  to  furnish  Stories  Sketches.  Essays,  Poems. 
Homilies,  etc.  Over  1300  .Magazines  and  Newspapers  on 
our  list.  New  writers  developed.  Address  with  stamp. 
Interstate  Press  Association,  K  34.  Indianapo'is,  Ind. 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  East  231  btreet. 

MONUMENTS 

1^  f  HP  litiy  Marble  or  Granite  uni  il  yon  inves- 

Uwlw  I  tlgate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  Is  much  more  artistic  and  eadaring.  and  much  less  ezpen- 
slve.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywhere,  write- 
for  designs  and  information.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  888.  Brldgeoort,  Conn. 


New  Jersey. 

westTersey  academy, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Business-  A  Chris¬ 
tie  ■>  Home  and  School.  . 

This  Academy,  founded  la  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sItnatM 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHOSBUS  W.  Lyon,  a  M.,  PrlnclpaL 

Pennsylvania. 

^SOlT  COLLEGE 

Classicai,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 

Connecticut. 

UI*S02r  SEMIJVABY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  YounKMen.  Refercuces;  Prehident  DwighU 
Vale  Ua1verFit>;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn., 
For  other  referencee  or  iDformatioo.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 

Massachusetts. 


Ulinui  UilU  i  •  tion  of  youn^  women. 

Bnildinirs  unrarpaned  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty. 
0re  acres— twelve  in  rrove ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classical  and  nncr.Ti  coarse  of  stady ;  also,  preparatory 
and optionni  Year rotnmenoes Sept.  12. 18M.  Appi:.* to ' 
11188  IDA  C.  aLLKN«  Principal.  Bradford,  Slate. 

Ridges  Food 

centrated  nourishment  known 
to  hygienic  science,  digestible 
by  weak  stomachs. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  PracO  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clevi^ 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cotter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slipa  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  cosiven- 
ience  ever  devised  for  buw  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  20  cents  for  three  umples.  THM 
WICKLAND  MPG.  CO..  Fremont.  O..  Box 
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REY  CHARLES  8.  POMEROY,  D.D. 

A  Bemitrkable  Memoriiil  Service. 

Instead  of  the  usual  preparatory  lecture,  a 
memorial  service  ,  commemorative  of  the  life, 
character  and  work  of  this  beloved  pastor, 
•was  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cleveland  on  Friday  evening,  November  2. 
This  service  was  under  the  leadership  of  Elder 
Dan  r.  Eells.  The  Session  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  more  6tting  preparation  for  the 
solemn  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  than 
in  thus  calling  to  mind  the  faithful  service, 
the  loving  devotion  and  lofty  character,  of  one 
who,  for  twenty-one  years,  had  ministered  to 
the  church  in  holy  things,  and  during  all 
that  time  had  been  a  “living  epistle  of  his 
Master,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  ” 

A  very  large  concourse  of  members  of  the 
church  and  congregation  was  present,  filling 
the  spacious  room.  Interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Venerable  T.  P.  Handy, 
Esq.,  the  senior  elder,  and  Dr.  Brooks  and  E. 
R.  Perkins,  Esq.,  representing  the  Session, 
and  by  several  other  prominent  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  church  and  congregation.  The 
aervices  were  two  hours  in  length,  but  the 
deepest  interest  was  shown  throughout ;  earn¬ 
est  prayers  were  offered  for  the  bereaved  fam¬ 
ily.  and  the  divine  guidance  in  the  emergency 
that  had  come  was  most  earnestly  sought. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  morning,  after  a 
discourse  by  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary, 
whose  relations  to  the  church  have  for  many 
years  been  close  and  tender,  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  administered  to  a  very  large  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  membership.  It  w'as  a  sol¬ 
emn,  tender,  impressive  occasion.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  Morris  delivered  an  instructive 
lecture  on  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  that  cele¬ 
brated  room  connected  with  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  bas  for  over  five  hundred  years 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  and  such  widely 
varied  historical  events. 

The  Session  of  the  church  has  engaged  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Eldridge  Mix,  D.  D. ,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  act  until  further  notice 
ns  stated  supply.  His  ministrations  began 
with  the  second  Sunday  in  November.  The 
prayers  of  many,  near  and  far,  will  ascend  in 
behalf  of  this  ))eople  so  greatly  bereaved,  that 


IS  CONSUMi'TION  CONTAOIOUS? 

Accordias  to  th,.  New  York  World  of  Doc.  Slsttbe  New 
York  ^ar<l  of  Health  maiuiainei  that  (onaamption  ia 
contaKinus.  and  ausseat  that  all  CHEea  of  coosamption  be 
placed  under  Ph  control. 

The  whol-  echeme  meets  with  the  dUapproval  of  some 
of  the  leadine  specialiits  on  pnlmonar.  diseases :  amoog 
them  Dr,  Robert  Hunter  of  117  West  45tb  street.  New 
York,  who  criticises  the  Board  as  follows : 

'‘The  statement  in  the  report  that  'copsumplton  is 
contaainue,''  and,  therefore,  lik.ly  to  effect  persons  in 
health,  is  a  mere  assumiiptiou,  and  it  is  discredited  b\ 
«ll  reliable  facts.  Were  it  really  contaaiuns  in  the  same 
sense  as  smallpox  or  typhns,  the  mortality  from  it  would 
not  remain  the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
wonld  fluctuate,  and  at  times  become  epidemic,  as  do 
other  infectious  diseases.  Consumption  generally  oc¬ 
curs  in  isolated  cases,  say  one  in  a  family,  and  those  who 
spend  their  whole  lives  In  the  closest  association  with 
consumptive  people  do  not  contract  it.  I  have  been  more 
than  forty  y.^s  in  daily  contact  with  consumptives, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  ea:!h  day  examining  their 
chests,  listening  to  tneir.  breathing,  analyzing  their 
sputa,  exposed  to  their  breath  and  to  emanations 
from  the  matter  expectorated  from  their  longs,  and  yet 
I  am,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound 
and  healthv  lungs.  This  is  proof  posiiive  that  the  aS' 
sumption  that  consumption  is  contagions,  or  in  any 
sense  dangerons  to  the  public,  is  utter  nonsense. 

The  wbme  project  is  an  outrageous  conspirscy  against 
medtcsl  science,  bnmanity  and  common-sense,  as  well  as 
the  life  aud  Uijeriy  of  every  consumptive.  Cocsumotlon 
is  not  contsginns ;  it  not  increasing;  it  is  never  con 
traded  as  they  say  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  prevented 
by  the  means  they  propose  " 


Hr  Dbar  Dr.  Dcnn  ; 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  Improvements  In  the  mannfactnre  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beantifnily  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tls- 
snes  and  delicate  nerve  forcee  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beanty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  nnfortnoate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beanty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  yonr  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nrwmar, 

Feb.  2S,  18M.  Bishop  of  tb  M.  E.  Cbu'-ch. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consnlt  Dr.  W.  Dnnn,  88’  Lex 
tngten  Avenne.  New  York  City. 


The  Simplex  Printer 

xoo  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
iu  20  miimies 


The ‘‘SIMPLEX"  is  the  easiesttCleanctt,best 
and  cheapest  duplicatHig  proci^s.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac*simile  of  the  oH^nal  writing. 

Rcquliet  bo  wathinf  or  cl— ing,  always  ready*  aad  will 
sase  its  cost  over  and  ^ain  in  aendinir  o«t  BoCices.  It  coats 
b'tt  littU  i$3to  $ia).  ImimI  for  circulais. 

LAWTON  Sc  CO  ^  Veaey  St..  New  York* 


God  will  speedily  send  to  them  a  pastor  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  succession  of  good  men  who  have 
in  the  past  filled  that  sacred  relation. 


A  GOOD  BECOBD  IN  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  was  thronged 
on  Friday  night,  the  occasion  being  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  an 
organ  solo  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Curtis.  After 
prayer  by  Dr.  Frazer  of  the  Eirst  Church,  and 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Davis  W.  Lusk,  made  an  introductory  state¬ 
ment,  in  part  as  follows :  Three  years  ago  we 
entered  this  building.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  that  fearless,  great-souled  prophet 
of  righteousness  who  has  been  calling  New 
York  City  to  repentance— Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst.  He  was  as  great  then  as  he  is 
now,  but  the  world  did  not  appreciate  it. 
Now  people  are  tumbling  over  each  other  to 
do  him  honor.  It  is  a  happy  incident  in  our 
history  that  the  entrance  into  this  building 
is  associated  with  his  name.  The  story  of  the 
raising  of  this  structure  is  unwritten,  except 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  did  the  work. 
But  it  is  a  story  of  heroic  faith  and  self  sacri¬ 
fice  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  Septen^er,  1885,  a  meeting  was  called 
after  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  little  lecture- 
room  in  the  old  church.  The  pastor,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  presented  a  scheme  for 
raising  money  looking  toward  the  erection  of 
a  new  building  An  organization  was  formed 
without  constitution,  by-laws,  or  written 
laws  of  any  kind,  called  “The  Builders.” 
Each  member  of  it  went  out  armed  with  a 
little  book  soliciting  weekly  contributions,  to 
run  for  two  years.  Meetings  for  a  ^neral  re¬ 
port  were  to  be  held  monthly.  The  little 
band  worked  faithfully.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month,  October,  1885,  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  to  hear  the  result.  The 
audience  was  not  lar^e— some  did  not  come 
for  fear  it  was  a  meeting  to  solicit  funds — and 
what  was  the  resaltT  The  community  had 
been  bombarded  for  one  whole  month,  the 
net  result  being  $198.  That  did  not  look 
much  like  a  new  church.  But  six  years  later 
we  entered  this  edifice,  costing,  complete, 
$48,000,  and  practically  free  of  debt.  To  God 
be  the  praise.  We  believe  in  an  open  church 
— so  this  building  has  not  been  closed  a  Sun¬ 
day  since  it  was  dedicated.  Some  of  the 
largest  congregations  that  have  ever  wor¬ 
shipped  here,  have  been  in  the  month  of 
August;  chairs  have  been  placed  in  the  aisles. 
We  believe  the  church  should  be  a  social 
centre  as  well  as  religious.  These  parlors  are 
serving  a  good  purpose.  We  believe  in  work¬ 
ing  for  the  young.  The  children  and  young 
people  are  the  hope  of  the  Church.  Our  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  larger  now  than  ever  before. 
One  primary  class  numbers  150;  and  within 
the  last  four  months,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  Bible  reader,  another  primar}  class  has 
I  een  formed  which  numbers  .between  40  and 
50,  making  a  total  in  the  primary  department 
alone  of  about  200.  We  are  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  boys  by  means  of  the  ^ys’ 
Brigade,  and  for  the  girls  by  means  of  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  King’s  Daughters.  We  have  the  oldest 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  city,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  and  we  have  the  first 
.mys’  Brigade.  During  the  last  winter  we 
have  conducted  a  free  reading-room  for  the 
^ung  men.  We  have  built  a  cneeiful  church. 
We  have  built  for  the  communitv,  and  we 
believe  the  community  appreciates  the  work. 

After  the  pastor’s  remarks  short  addresses 
were  made  by  Drs.  D.  R.  Frazer,  C.  T. 


Haley,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young.  The 
choir  furnished  good  music,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  social  hour  in  the  parlors 

THE  HUMMER  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
UMYERSITY  SETTLEMENT  SOCIETY. 

Visitors  to  the  New  York  University  Settle¬ 
ment,  situated  at  26  Delaney  Street,  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  good  done  by  the 
workers  In  the  crowded  Tenth  Ward.  The 
latest  addition  to  this  work  is  the  free  flower 
distribution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season  the  Society  made  an  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  contributions  of  flowers  during  the  hot 
months  for  distribution  among  the  people  of 
the  overcrowded  tenement  houses  of  the  slums 
of  this  city.  A  generous  supply  was  received 
in  answer  to  the  appeal,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  success.  During 
the  past  two  months  thousands  of  families  have 
received  cut  flowers  regularly  and  many  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
sick  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  visits  of  the 
members  of  the  “Anti-Filth”  and  "Anti- 
Sweating”  societies  of  the  Guild  have  been 
made  more  acceptable  and  fruitful  when 
armed  with  flowers,  for  a  flower  bright  and 
fresh  is  incongruous  with  filth  and  a  living  in¬ 
citement  to  cleanliness. 

The  Society  continued  the  work  throghout 
the  summer,  and  the  supply,  though  perhaps 
not  adequate  to  give  every  family  in  the  hot 
tenement  houses  some  cut  flowers  each  week, 
or  a  growing  plant,  as  the  workers  desired, 
was  yet  very  abundant. 

The  sight  of  a  flower  gives  great  pleasure  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
a  sight  to  make  the  heart  glad  to  witness  the 
joy  of  those  who  receive  the  gifts.  Many  of 
the  young  have  never  seen  the  country,  and 
the  hopeless,  sad  expression  so  common  in  the 
faces  of  the  very  poor,  gives  place  to  that  of 
joyful  surprise  when  presented  with  flowers. 

The  various  express  companies  have  gener¬ 
ously  offered  to  transport  the  flowers  free,  and 
the  members  of  the  various  clubs  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  distribute  them. 

The  University  Settlement  Society  is  doing 
excellent  work  on  behalf  of  humanity,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the  well- 
to  do  members  of  society.  It  aims  at  raising 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically.  Educated  men  and  women 
mix  with  the  backward  classes  and  strive  to 
come  in  touch  with  them  and  labor  to  im¬ 
prove  them  and  their  condition  in  every  way 
possible. 

The  Settlement  is  called  Lafayette  Hall,  and 
is  situated  at  26  Delaney  Street,  the  centre  of 


Coughing. 

For  all  the  ailments  of  Throat 
and  Lungs  there  is  no  cure  so 
quick  and  permanent  as  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  It  is 
palatable,  easy  on  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  stomach  and  effective. 


JgiiuJs|oii 

stimulates  the  appetite,  aids  the 
digestion  of  other  foods,  cures 
Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis,  and  gives  vital 
strength  besides.  It  has  no  equal 
as  nourishment  for  Babies  and 
Children  who  do  not  thrive,  and 
overcomes 

Any  Condition  of  Wasting. 

S*nd/0r  PmmpAUt  en  Setift  Smuhion.  Frt*. 

8eett»S>iwie,W.  Y.  MDranMe.  Mo.aadti 
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the  East  Side  tenement  district.  Here  the 
very  poor  reeide  and  are  surrounded  by  .temp¬ 
tation  of  the  worst  kind.  Saloons  abound  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  most  criminal  and 
depraved  members  of  society  reside  in  the 
ward.  Gambling  dens  and  houses  of  ill  repute 
are  plentiful  in  the  street  close  by.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  field  for  practical  reformers,  and  if 
the  University  Settlement  Society  did  nothing 
else  but  their  successful  effort  to  reach  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  it  would  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  support. 

At  Lafayette  Hall  there  is  a  kindergarten 
for  the  little  “tots”  of  the  Tenth  Ward ;  clubs 
for  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls ;  a  lending 
library,  free  reading-rooms,  a  gymnasium,  a 
sick  benefit  society,  a  dramatic  society ;  free 
concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  lectures  during  the  week  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  by  well  known  economists 
and  others  interested  in  humanity.  The 
dancing  halls  of  the  neighborhood  are  hotbeds 
of  vice,  and  to  keep  ypung  men  and  women 
from  them.  Dr.  Coit  a  short  time  ago  decided 
to  add  a  dancing  school  to  the  work  of  his 
Guild,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  young 
women  and  men  spend  certain  evenings  of  the 
week  at  the  Guild  rooms  instead  of  at  the 
questionable  dancing  balls.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  management  of  the  dances  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  that  everything 
is  done  with  entire  propriety.  A  band  and 
refreshments  are  provided,  and  all  enjoy 
themselves  thoroughly,  and  their  behavior  is 
admirable. 

There  is  also  a  Mothers’  Club,  which  is  in¬ 
strumental  in  educating  mothers  in  personal 
and  domestic  cleanliness. 

The  Tenth  Ward  Social  Reform  Club,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Coit,  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,  considering  the  bard  programme. 
The  Club  is  divided  into  ten  sections  for  re¬ 
form  work,  which  includes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Tenth  Ward  Public  Bathhouse, 
having  private  rooms  and  a  swimming  bath, 
public  lavatories  having  separate  rooms  for  the 
sexes;  a  park  for  the  people,  and  a  children’s 
playground,  cooperative  stores  where  the  poor 
can  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost  price,  a 
large  public  laundry,  public  kitchen,  etc. 

The  Club  also  looks  into  the  condition  of 
labor,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
Ward,  the  sweating  system,  and  strives  to  edu 
cate  the  people  to  cleanllnees.  The  crying 
need  of*  the  Settlement  is  more  workers.  The 
responsible  post  of  head  worker  is  now  filled, 
because  of  Dr.  Stanton  Coit’s  absence,  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  Fellow  in  Sociology  in  Columbia  College. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  well  fitted  for  this  important 
position  ;  he  has  travelled  extensively  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  need  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  Wilton  Tournikr. 


NONE  SUCH 

niNCE  nEAT 


Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such — avoid  imitations. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SINGING  AND  WORSHIP. 

Sir  John  Stainer  is  reported  to  have  said  at 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Church  Orches¬ 
tral  Society : 

“The  growing  tendency  seems  to  be  that 
people  consider  it  impossible  to  worship  God 
unless  they  are  themselves  making  a  noise.  I 
very  much  regret  to  see  this  tendency.” 

The  Musical  Herald,  commenting  on  these 
words,  says : 

“Probably  this  report  of  Sir  John  Stainer’s 
remarks,  even  if  complete,  does  not  represent 
his  whole  mind  on  the  subject.  The  people 
are  wrong  if  they  spoil  the  anthem  by  joining 
in,  but  surely  the  choir  and  organist  are  wrong 
if  they  discourage  the  people  from  taking 
their  proper  vocal  part  in  the  service.  Are  the 
English  to  be  taught  singing  in  the  day  school 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  silent  in 
church  on  Sunday?  The  trouble  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  is  that  at  present,  such  is  the 
variety  of  the  service,  no  one  knows  which 
part  belongs  to  the  choir  and  which  to  the 
congregation.  This  confusion  could  not  arise 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  and 
the  other  Lutheran  countries,  because  there 
every  one  knows  that  the  choral  is  the  peo¬ 
ple’s,  and  the  motet  the  choir’s.  Sir  John 
Stainer  will  render  good  service  if,  in  his 
paper  at  the  coming  Exeter  Church  Congress, 
he  does  something  to  set  up  a  line  of  demarka- 
tion  which  will  protect  and  encourage  each 
form  of  worship  music.” 


FAITHFULNESS  IN  ACCOUNTS. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission  Press,  Shanghai,  China,  there 
is  one  little  item  which  deserves  mention, 
telling,  as  it  does,  of  the  usefulness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  Chinese  Christian. 

The  Mission  Press  in  Shanghai  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  effective  agencies  of  the 
Church  for  distributing  and  preparing  Chris¬ 
tian  literature,  and  employs  one  hundred  men, 
not  including  thirty  binders  of  Chinese  works, 
for  whom  there  is  no  room  on  the  premises. 
The  total  output  for  the  year  was : 

“criptnres . 81,900  16.656.200 

Religions  books  and  Tract^ . 211,720  10,416,860 

Sheet  Tracts .  375,250 

Christian  Calendars .  176,410 

Magazines  in  English . 19.600  870,200 

Magazines  in  Chinese . 79,120  2.888,560 

Miscellaneous:  Educational  works, 

Romanized  books,  vocabulary,  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  other  helps  to  the  stud  y 
ol  the  language,  reports,  eic . 52,985  5,319.987 

445  325  36.702,967 

Referring  to  the  death  of  their  accountant, 
note  the  report,  please,  as  follows :  “  In  April 
of  this  year  we  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  tried  and 
faithful  employees  of  the  Press,  our  compra- 
dore.  Elder  Loo  Kiung-dong.  He  had  served 
in  the  same  capacity  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
had  passed  through  his  hands,  it  is  not  known 
'that  a  single  dollar  was  ever  misappropriated ; 
and  though  he  died  suddenly,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  and  so  with  no  opportunity 
of  arranging  his  accounts,  everything  was 
found  in  order,  and  a  new  compradore,  an 
elder- elect,  was  installed  without  the  loss  of 
a  dollar  and  with  not  the  least  confusion. 
The  memory  of  Elder  Loo  will  long  remain 
fragrant  with  us  as  one  who  served  God 
faithfully  for  so  many  years  in  such  a  trying 
and  difficult  position.  ” 

The  revenue  of  the  Press  has  allowed  the 
return  to  the  Board  of  §4,000  (Mexican)  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  which  has  been  used  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Walter  Lowrie  Memorial  Church. 


“Index  to  Chimneys”  tells 
what  chimney  is  made  for 
your  burner  or  lamp  ;  and 
your  dealer  probably  has  it. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa,  wants  to  send  you 
the  Index — write  for  it. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  bad  wonderful  Rucce^s  selling  Dish  Washers. 
Rave  not  made  less  than  $8  any  day,  and  «ome  days  $15. 
Nearly  every  family  buys  one.  They  are  cheap,  durable, 
and  do  the  work  perfectly.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dishes  for  a  familv  in  two  minutes,  without  touching 
your  bands  to  a  dish.  I  believe  any  lady  or  gentleman 
anywhere  can  do  as  well  as  1  am  doing,  as  I  had  no«zpe- 
rience.  Any  one  can  sell  what  everyone  wants  to  buy, 
and  every  family  seems  to  want  a  Dish  Washer.  Write 
to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co..  E.  E.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Tbev  will  send  yon  full  particulars  and  help  von  as  they 
did  me.  I  do  not  write  my  experience  boastingly.  but 
because  1  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  others  in  these  hard 
times.  MARTHA  B. 


Unfortunate  People 

who  do  not  live  near  the  leading  dairy  regions  can  now 
use  products  of  such  dairies  owing  to  the  perfect  pres¬ 
ervation  of  milk  in  all  its  mother  purity,  asaccomplished 
in  Borden's  Peer  ess  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 


or  othsr  Chemical*  or  Dym  ar* 
atod  in  «ay  of  U>«It  prepaiaUoo*. 
ndrdalleioS*  BREAKFAST  COCOA  U  Aaolotaly 

foio  sad  aotabk,  and  COM*  Irw  Mon  em  om(  •  eip. 

•OLO  BY  OROCER8  KVCRVWHERE. 

WALTER  BAKER* raloRCHESTER. HASS. 


For  Couobs.  Astbiia  and  Throat  Disorders,  use 
“Broten’s  Bronchial  Trnehes."  ^Id  oniy  in  boxes. 
Avoid  Imitations. 


vious  to  water,  a  brand  of 
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Great  Double  Sale  of 
Dress  Goods. 

This  week,  on  both  Main  and  Basement 
Floor>;  eighty  different  lots  of  Dress 
Goods,  to  make  the  principal  special  sale 
ol  the  season. 

Four  cases  of  handsome  Plaids. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Fall  and  Winter 
Goods,  Bough  and  Smooth  finish. 

Remainder  of  Novelties, shown  through 
September  and  October,  reduced  more 
than  one-lialf. 

300  rolls  of  Broadcloth,  Irish  Frieze, 
and  genuine  Scotch  goods,  at  clearing 
sale  prices.. 

We  have  also  decided  to  clear  our  stock 
of  all  the  fine  French  Goods,  left  from 
the  past  Spring.  These  will  be  sold  at 
astonishingly  low  figures. 

lames  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 
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GLOVES. 

“COURVOISIER.” 

“  Dent "  and  "  Fownes  ”  Gloves, 

THE  “ARLINGTON”  GLOVE, 

A  special  4-button  Glace  Kid, 

$  ^  s®®  per  pair. 

“PH.  COURVOISIER’S” 

4-button  Glace  Kid  Glove, 

$  I  per  pair. 

These  are  new  ami  fresh  Gooils. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 

DRIVING  GLOVES, 
BRELL 


“ Oh,  no,  she 
/  isn’t  a  bit  afraid 
of  getting  her 
shoe  tops  and 
ankles  wet.  Her 
skirt  is  bound 
with  the  ‘  Duxbak* 


fy/  y  with  the  <  Duxbak* 
i ,  rainproof  binding.” 
r  T wo  i  nches  wide,  itn  per- 


''  1  the  famous 


^  Skirt  Binding, 

which  lasts  as  long  as  the  skirt. 


••  S.  H.  &  M.**  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


CARPETS. 

AN  IMMENSE  LINE  OF 

ROYAL  WILTONS 

AND 

WILTON  VELVETS 

AT  THE  FORMER  PRICE  OF  A  BRUSSELS. 


’laddened  a 


irSirnistux MiHifv  m 


OIL  CLOTHS. 

Remnants  of  Sheets  at  60c.  and  60c.  per  square  yard ; 
worth  double  the  money. 

ISLAIV  ZIA'OZEVMS  A  8PECXAZTT. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

Wr  offer  the  balance  of  stock  of  the  oldest  and  laraest 
manufa.  tnrer  in  Europe,  consistinx  of  Iri.h  Point, 
BruHsels  and  Tamboured  Lace  Cartain.  and  Sash 
Goods, 

^  At  leaf  than  Importer's  wholesale  priee. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

In  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton  (latest  styles  and  colorings). 
At  about  one-half  their  value. 

SHEPPARD,  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE..  18TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


WBDDmG 

INVIXAXIONS, 

CORRECT  IN  STVleB. 


Jpot.Eu«  IbiUT  SoAf>”  |5 


tImyention 


undred  thousand  hearts.  SOLID  OAK  throughout,  hand-rubbed  finish.  The  drop  leaf,  writing 
ed,  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtam  It  stands  S  feet  high,  ia  2K  feet  wide  and  lOK  inches  deep. 

- - ^  ^ — - - - YOU  USE  THE  GOODS  THIRTY 

I  DAYS  BEFORE  BILL  IS  DUE. 


NEW  YORK. 


After  trial  you  pay  the  retail  value  of  the  Soaps  alonee  All 
middlemen's  profits  sre  returned  to  you  in  valuable  premiumst  so  well 
bought  as  to  save  you  half  the  regular  retail  prices.  The  Larkin  plan 
saves  you  half  the  cost.  The  manufacturer  alone  adds  VALUE;  every 
middleman  adds  COST.  The  publishers  of  this  paper  know  every  claim  is 
sustained  by  the  facts. 

Many  people  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order — it  is  not  asked — bnt  if  ^ou 
remit  In  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  to  all  extras  named,  a  nice 
-present  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  shipment  same  day  order  is  received. 


DBBIPSKY  & 

CARROU^^ 


Art  StatiemerB, 


UNION  SQUARBs 
NEW  YORK. 


GreatAmerican 


A 


Companv 


does  not  prove  all  expected.  Booklet  i...,-  ■ 

trating  ten  other  premiums  free  upon  application.  ''  — 

Write  your  order  like  this,  TODAY— while  you  think  of  it,  or  cut  thie  out  end  sign  it : 

“You  may  ship  me,  subject  to  thirty  days'  trial,  OME  COMBIKATION  BOX  OF  “SWEET 
HOME”  SOhP,  with  extras,  etc.,  and  the  CHAUTAUQUM  DESK. 

QTIf  after  thirty  days’  trial  I  find  the  Soaps  and  the  Desk  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented, 
I  will  remit  vou  $10.00  ;  if  not,  I  will  notify  yon  goods  sre  subject  to  your  order  and  yon  must  remove  them, 
making  no  charge  for  what  I  have  useiL” 

JCame, _ _ _ _ _ — . — - 

Occupation, . . . Street  Jfo. - 1 - 

p.  _ State, _ 

ElaouilN-SQAP/MrQ-®*  JEurFALuNX 


i 


I 


XUM 
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EAOUB  BBAWD  THB  BB8T 

ROOFING 

Isuoequid  ed  fur  Hotue.  Bam,  Factory  or  OutbuildiiuRi, 
and  c  8ta  half  the  price  of  »htngle8,  tin  or  iron.  It  ie 
ready  for  nse.  and  ensily  appUed  by  anv  one.  Sen<i  stamp 
for  aauiple  and  state  sine  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

BXCELSIOB  FAINT  AND  BOOFINO  CO., 
Iftft  Duane  Street,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 


Miss  Maria  Parloa 

Strongly  Recommends 
the  use  of 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

and  she  has  written  a  neat 

COOK  BOOK, 

which  will  be  sent  free  on 
apoUcation  to  Dauc^  &  Co., 

87  Park  Plate.  New  York. 

'a%««aaaa%%a«a%aa«*a«aaaaaa««>%i%<a%a«%*%«i%%i% 


ALSO  nr  sniT?. 


Specinllv  recommend<-d  b»  the  medical  celeb- 
'itiesof  tbe  World  for  Hcrofnla.  (Tnmori-,  EUne’a 
Kril),  and  the  early  statres  orCon8amDtion,Con8ti- 
tntional  Wr-akDer8,  Pooroere  of  tbe  Blo>.d.  and  for 
stirnalatiog  and  regnlating  it8  mriodtc  coarse. 

Aone  pmuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Focoera  &  Co.,  X.  Y..  and  all  Ornggists. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AH  INVIGOBATnrCI  TOHia 

CONTAININO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 


PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Par  the  PRETENTION  aad  CUBEai 

1i,iMligestioi,U$sofiippetlti, 


etc. 


I  Draaat,  Parla. 


E.  FOOGEIA  4  Hi..  N  N.  WILUAI  ST,  NEW  TDK. 


Freckles,  Blotches, 
Kingwona,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cored  with 

HEISKEU’S  OINTMENT. 

•  If  yon  would  have  soft, 

smooth  and  healthy  skin,  free  from  all 
Imperfections,  nsh  constantly 

HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  ZS  eta.  Send  Stamp  tor  Free  Bhinpla 
,  J0HK8T0I,  ROUiOWAT  *  CO.,  PHILA. 


nent'sToothaeliegBm* 


DENTS  CORN  GUM GURESCORNS 


nVaDCDftIA  INDlUEriTION  aad  CON. 
UlwrCrolAf  NTIPATIONposlUvely cured 
by  Hackle's  sate  Dyspepsia  care.  Asafe.sareand 
strictly  vegetable  cure  tor  alt  diseases  arising  from 
a  disordered  stomach.  Da  net  snEier  when  yea 
ran  be  relicTed  ly'  g  daaea  at  a  small  cq^ 


By  mall,  lOc. 


HACKIE.  Frankford,  Fa. 


fipoaSBSiBBj 


FrissHels  ^ 

IT  suUL  Stowell  A  Oa 
|i%arlastewa.  Maoa 


TBAINING  THE  HOBSE. 

The  Cultivator  advises— Begin  the  training 
of  the  colt  when  it  is  four  months  old.  Pet  it 
and  handle  it  every  day,  so  it  will  become 
tame  and  easily  managed.  Never  strike  it  or 
kick  it  if  it  gets  into  your  waj,  and,  particu¬ 
larly  never  strike  it  against  the  bead  or  legs, 
but  with  caresses  strive  to  gain  its  confidence 
and  love  in  every  way.  Get  it  used  to  tbe 
halter  even  before  four  months  old.  After  it 
has  worn  the  baiter  a  few  days,  tie  it  in  the 
stall  with  the  mare,  and  off  and  on  in  a  stall  by 
itself,  but  not  at  night  until  you  are  sure  it 
will  not  entangle  or  hang  itself  or  tear  baiter 
Once  it  knows  that  the  halter  can  be  broken, 
it  will  try  it  again.  Let  the  halter  at  all  times 
be  large  enough ;  tbe  colt  will  fear  it  if  it 
pinches  anywhere  or  is  tight  about  the  jaws. 
It  is  always  best  to  allow  the  colt  to  run  with 
its  mother,  riding,  driving  or  working  as 
much  as  possible ;  both  mother  and  colt  will 
be  more  quiet. 

Put  a  light  harness  on  when  tbe  colt  is  five 
months  old,  and  lead  it  around  so  that  it  may 
become  accustomed  to  dangling  straps  and  the 
weight  of  the  leather.  If  you  notice  that  Any¬ 
thing  about  the  stable  yards  or  on  the  road 
frightens  the  colt,  lead  it  up  to  the  object, 
allow  it  to  smell  it;  let  it  eat  oats  out  of  youi 
hand,  holding  the  hand  dose  against  the 
frightful  object.  *  Whatever  the  colt  learns  at 
this  time  and  later  on  it  will  remember,  be  it 
'  good  or  bad  habits.  After  it  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  harness,  hitch  it  together 
t  with  the  mare,  and  drive  around  the  yard  a 
few  times  every  day.  When  it  is  a  year  old 
hitch  it  to  a  pair  of  wheels  with  its  mother, 

I  but  be  careful  not  to  exert  it.  Never  shout, 
never  swear,  never  lash  with  or  jerk  tbe  lines, 

:  and  keep  the  whip,  if  you  must  carry  one,  out 
i  of  sight.  I  wish  that  whips  were  out  of  fashion ; 

I  they  are  only  useful  in  extreme  cases. 

A  careful  horse  educator  should  always  have 
something  in  bis  |)ocket  that  a  horse  relishes, 
be  it  apples,  sugar  or  cakes;  all  these  experi¬ 
ments  can  then  be  much  easier  and  more 
successfully  made.  Horses  can  be  taught  to 
eat  and  drink  almost  anything,  and  thrive  on 
the  strangest  kind  of  feed.  Every  little  while, 
when  training  the  colt,  touch  his  quarters  and 
legs  with  a  pole.  This  when  accustomed  to  it 
will,  later  on,  when  at  work  or  driving,  pre¬ 
vent  his  becoming  frightened  at  anything 
striking  him  from  tbe  rear.  Not  more  than 
one  man  should  train  a  colt.  Everyone  has  a 
different  way,  and  if  several  want  to  show 
their  methods  with  the  same  colt  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  fool. 

Give  the  colt  plenty  of  exercise.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  stand  in  the  stable  except  on  cold 
or  stormy  days.  Do  not  leave  it  and  the  mare 
out  in  the  rain  or  sleet ;  and  give  both  tbe 
cleanest  feed.  A  colt  neglected  and  poorly 
fed  during  the  first  two  years  will  never  be  a 
good  sound  horse.  «- 

During  the  time  you  are  educating  your  colt. 


Locomotor  Ataxia, 

Epilepsy .  .  . 

AND  ALL 
DiSEA<tES 
OF  THE 

5PINAL  CORD 

FIND  READY 
AMELIORATION  FROM 
THE  USE  OF 

MEDULLINE. 

THE  EITTRACTOF  THE  SPINAL  CORO  OF  THE  OX. 
PREPARED  UNDER  THE  FORMULA  OF 

Dr.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND, 

IN  HIS  LABORATORY  AT  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 
Doae,  5  drops.  Price,  two  drachms,  $».go. 

Colombia  Chemical  Co., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•BNO  fON  DOOR. 


you  can  easily  study  its  character.  Between 
horse  and  master  there  should  be  an  under¬ 
standing  ;  they  should  fully  know  each  other. 


HOUSEHOIiD. 


Flour  Caudle. — Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of 
water  rub  smooth  one  dessertspoonful  of  fine 
fiour.  Set  over  the  fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new 
milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar  into  it ;  the 
moment  it  boils  pour  into  it  the  fiour  and 
water  and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  twenty  min¬ 
utes  It  is  a  nourishing  and  gently  astringent 
food.  This  is  an  excellent  food  for  hahiee 
who  have  weak  bowels. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream. — Grate  two  squares 
of  chocolate  into  two  quarts  of  new  milk, 
placing  over  water  to  boil.  To  six  eggs  add 
three  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  or  cornstarch  ;  beat  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  and  strain  through  a  sieve ;  add  to  the 
scalding  milk  and  chocolate  and  carefully  stir. 
When  thickened  place  in  the  freezer,  adding  a 
pint  of  milk. 


Delightful  Reading 

Holds  your  (book  and  dictionary  in 
Just  tue  riKbt  place  and  angle.  Can 
look  up  words  wiihont  getting  up,  or 
patting  down  yonr  book.  Racks  (or 
other  books.  Place  (or  lamp:  writing 
tab'e,  too.  A  restful,  heluful  com¬ 
panion  for  home  or  nfllce.  Best 
ChrUtmas  gift  for  yonng  or  old. 
_  I  honsands  sold.  Catalomu  free.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  Webeter'e,  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
HOLLOWAT  BEADIHe  STAND,  Cayahoga  Falls,  Okie 


PH»‘3 

Variable  from  Chicas 
Route 


1 

2 


Route 

Tourist  Tickets 


ON  SALE  AT 


Very  Low  Rates 


taking  in  all  principal  points  of  interest  and 
allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost. 
Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 
THRALL,  QenT  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 


Chicago.  All 
meals  served  in 


Dining  Cars. 


Palace  Drawing- 


Room  Sleeping  Cars 


and  Tourist  Sleepers 


are  run  through  to 


San  Francisco  with¬ 


out  change,  leaving 


Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  *  KOHTH-WSSXBHM  HAH.WAT. 


XUI 


Noyember  15,  1894. 


Xtrauel. 


*  MEDITERRANEAN, 

BT  8FE0IALLY  OHABTERED  8TEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

Xa’XXO’Zl  '\717‘XIZ1KS. 

To  Bermuda,  Aaorea,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra.  Algiers, 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jalla, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  ete.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyront, 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  I*  phesus, 
Constaintlcople.  Athens, 

Naples,  f*ompelt, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  ccr- 
rasponding  to  our  June. 

Living  New  York  Feb.  0.  1886,  by  tbe  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  THE  FulESLA  ND 
(7600  tons).  Ocean  and  K.  K.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Penn.  R.  R.,  etc. 


FOR  THB  WINTER,  GO  TO 

AC  XTX3  jfiLe 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOURS,  GO  TO 

W  JiJ«T  XSTDXEIS. 

Thirty-day  trip;  16  days  in  tbe  tropics.  96.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTEBBRIOGS  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  S.  S.  C<>.,  39  Broadway,  N.  T., 

or  to  Thom  48  Cook  and  Son's  Agencies. 


MEDITERRiHEAK. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 

High-class,  person  ally -conducted  parties  leave  New  York 
Dec.  1  (and  monthly)  per  North  Oerman  Lloyd,  visiting  South 
of  France  and  Italy;  all  expenses  included. 

HOLY  LAND,  TuimTh.. 

Personally-conducted  parties  also  announced  io  leave  New 
York  per  North  German  Lloyd,  visiting  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Nile, 
Palestine.  Tnrk^.  Greece,  etc  ,  Nov.  M,  Dec.  8,  Jan  18,  Feb.  S. 

INDEPENDENT  TICKETS  also  issued  for  any  desired 
route  throughout  Europe  and  Round  the  World  Agentsfor  all 
Steamship  Lines  and  bmt  rooms  secured.  Estimates  for  an> 
round  of  travel  furnished.  Sole  agents  for  the 

THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Luxuriously  anpolnted  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26. 


and  mention  tour  wanted. 

W.  H.  EAVFS,  •  •  Ageut  H.  Gaze  A  Sons, 

201  Washlngti'U  Street,  Loeton,  Maas. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  PhiUipti, 

And  hid  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  hjwd4ng  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excursions  is  a  guarantee  that  tbe  PhilUps-Rock 
Island  Excursions  are  tbe  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholstered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  Phillips  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping  Car  rate 
to  California  points  from  Boston  96-00,  from  Chicago  90. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  Thursdays 
via  Hcenic  Route  (D.  &  R,  O.).  the  only  line  through  Hut 
Lake  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Anmles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations  or  information,  address, 
A.  Phillipa  A  Co.,  296  Wash.  8t^  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Extract  of  Beef  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  Like  anything  else,  if  it’s  not  good,  it  is  dear  at  any  price. 

But  ^ 


BEEF 


will  save  you  many  an  anxious  thought,  provide  die  basis  for  many 
a  pleasant  meal  and  effect  a  veritable  economy  in  your  household 
expenses.  For  instance,  here  are  a  few  receipts.  Your  own  ingenuity 
will  suggest  a  hundred  others. 

Plain  Soup  Stock. 

To  two  and  one>half  quarts  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extrsct  of  ^BeeC  one  meiliam  sissd 
onion,  four  cloves  stuck  in  the  same,  one  carrot  the  size  of  two  eggs,  one  tumip,  and  one  root  of  stalk 
celery,  eight  pepper  corns,  one  bay  leaf,  and  one  even  tablespooniul  of  salt  Boil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
6ve  minutes  on  a  slow  fire.  Strain  out  the  vegetables  and  use  the  stock  as  a  foundation  for  ail  soups  and 
sauces.  Two  quarts  will  be  the  result  of  this  preparation,  as  the  one  pint  of  water  will  evaporate  during 
the  process  of  cooking. 

Coasofnme. 

Use  lets  wateror  more  Extract  than  for  plain  soup  stock.  Totwo  quartsef  water  add  the  iagretBenis  as 
above,  and  proceed  in  the  tame  way.  The  result  will  be  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  v-wy  rich  soup  Mock, 
so-called  Consommf .  One  quart  of  Contommd  will  serve  four  persons. 

Beef  Tea. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef ;  melt  in  one  pint  of  water,  add  a  trifle  of  salt,  boil  up: 
chop  up  one  ounce  of  lean  let  the  same  draw  ten  minutes  in  the  stock  before  serviiig. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Cut  up  in  pieces,  half  an  inch  square,  a  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  parsnip  and  one  head  of  cabbage  a^  ^ 
them  in  one  ounce  of  butter.  Heat  up  one  quart  of  soup  stock  as  above,  pot  the  bted  vegetables  iasbe 
soup  tureen,  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  the  hot  slock  and  serve. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Cut  the  vegetables  in  strips  one  inch  long,  twice  as  thick  as  a  match,  and  proceed  as  lor  vegetable  Soom 
adding  one  tmlespoon  of  grMn  peas,  one  tablespoon  of  string  beans  ent  in  diamond  Shape  and  pnrbouea, 
pour  over  them  one  quart  of  Conmmmf  and  serve. 

Armour  &  Company  issue-a  little  book  of- i‘Culinai:y>.Wrinkles” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


4 WINTER  IN  OLD  MEXICO  FOB  SMO.OO. 
Osmping,  Sight  Seeing.  HnntiDg.  etc.  Write  for 
ulars  H  L.  HALL,  234  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


COOK’S  TOURS. 

FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

Egypt,  the  Nile,  and  PaleHtine, 

Fl-  St  departure  from  New  York  by  8.  S.  Normannla,  Jaa.6. 
Includlrg  tr^  on  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract  and  CSsmpl.g 
Tour  In  the  Holy  Land. 

Cruiees  to  the  Tropics, 

Three  attractive  Winter  Cruises  by  the  fine  steamrhlpe  of 
the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  to  tbe  West  Indies. 

Descriptive  Programmes,  oontsining  Rates  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars  Free  from 

TH08.  COOK  &  SON, 

961  and  1.985,  Broadwny,  NEW  YORK. 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  GREECE, 
TURKEY  AND  ITALY. 

Tao  personally  condneteri  partfen  will  leave  New  York 
Febroary^fith  and  March  Otb.  1896.  Svnd  for  programme. 
E.  M.  JENKINS  *  CO.,  873  Broadway,  eor.  Cham¬ 
bers  St ,  New  York. 


Potels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


lAROesr  MAflUFACrURE/^^ 
IE  TM£ 

CHURCH  rURNtSHtHG. 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita-' 
ble  treatment  at  tbe  St.  Dents  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  boose,  and  which  Insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  yon  torn  yonr  face  toward  New  York.” 


irULP/T  &  r.LA  TFORM 


ru  ITURE. 

rURN/TURE. 

<i  NORT^V!  LLEJ.  M  !  CH  . 


Globe. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABUSHfENT  IIANU 


CREST  VIEW  GREENWICH,  CT. 

SANITARIUM.  • 

Abrolntely  healthful;  very  accessible:  snperlor  acMmmp- 
datious;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  Hl'rCBCOOK,  M,D, 


A  Personally  Condneted  select  party  to  Egypt,  tbe  Hidy  I  'MWXTCd  V  DITT  T  PflNTD  A  lU  Y 
Land,  the  Miffiterrsnean  Sea  region.  Southern  Europe,  Paris  I  IH CiNIStCiL  X  DCiLiMJ  vt/luA  AI,  X, 
and  London,  sailing  from  New  York  Jan.  6  1886,  on  the  I  Aia  U  MAnMAlw  dSmnl  Manasmr. 

Steamer  “  l^ormannla ’’  For  particulars  address  Mr*.  M.  A.  j  CITY  *  ’ 

Croslzt  (formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.),  786 Pntxam  Avenue,  L  AX, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  I  RNANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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